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Tue yellow fever in 1798, was an awful visitation to 
the city of New York. In rummaging over old papers, 
books, and documents, we find several reminicences 
of that time that so severely tried both the souls and 
bodies of men, which may be interesting to the reader 
of the present day. The yellow fever had appeared in 
the city in 1791, but its ravages were not very entensive 
at that time, though among its victims were a number 
of eminent and respectable citizens. In 1803 the same 
fatal disease occurred again, sweeping off about six 
hundred inhabitants, and again in 1805, when about 
three hundred fell victims to its power. But the great 
year of this fearful destroyer in New York was 1798, 
when in about three months it carried to their long 
home twenty-four or five hundred. Two thousand and 
eighty died in the city, and it was estimated that three 
or four hundred of those who fled from the city to 
escape the contagion, died in the surrounding country. 

It should be remembered that New York at that time 
contained but about sixty thousand inhabitants. So 
that the number of deaths compared with the whole 
population would be equal to fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand at the present time. Almost the whole of the city 
then was below the Park, and the most genteel and 
fashionable residences were in Pearl, Pine, and Wall 
streets. 

On the twenty-sixth of July, says one who witnessed 
alarge part of that sad drama, “the alarm of fever 
was heard through the city like the rambling of distant 
thunder.” The physicians pronounced it malignant, 
and predicted its fatal character. In two or three days 
its first victim departed for ‘* that country, from whose 
bourne no traveler returns.” This person kept a store 
on Front street near Coenties slip. In that neighbor- 
hood the docks had for sometime been in an unfinished 
state, and it was the public belief that the disease ori- 
ginated from that cause. This belief was strengthened 
by the fact that several other cases of the fever, which 
occurred in the course of the following week, were all 
in the same neighborhood. The inhabitants therefore 
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in other parts of the city felt tolerably secure till about 
the middle of August, when the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere seemed to render the disease more active, 
and it soon showed itself to be “‘ the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and wasteth at noonday.” On 
the twelfth and thirteenth of August there were heavy 
showers of rain, but on the morning of the fourteenth, 
when our story opens, it seemed as though the windows 
of heaven were unstopt, for the rain came down, not 
in drops merely, but some of the time in floating sheets 
of water, as though it were poured from the clouds, 
|like the broad stream pouring over the mill-dam. It 
| commenced raining about five o’clock in the morning, 
jand continued for five hours. The oldest inhabitant 
| had never before seen so large a body of water fall in 
so short atime. After it ceased raining, the sun did 
| not appear for several days, and the city was enveloped 
lin a thick, heavy, sickly mist. 
About seven o’clock on the morning of the fourteenth 
|of August, Mr. Burdett was waiting in his store in 
Water street, for the rain to slaken a little that he 
might return home to breakfast. He was a young man 
|just beginning the world in the way of business, and 
| he began it in the right way, with industry, prudence, 
jand economy. He had been a farmer’s boy, and his 
| father had early taught him the old couplet, 





He that by the plough would thrive, 

| Himself must either hold or drive. 
| William Burdett therefore, who had commenced 
| business ina small way and without much capital, 
| kept no clerk to open his store, that he might rest in the 
| house till a late hour in the morning, but he had gone 
|to his place of business himself at five o’clock to be 
|ready for his customers. As the rain now partially 
ceased for a few minutes, he started for his residence 
in Liberty street ; but when he came to Maiden Lane, 
which he had to cross in his way, his store being north 
of it, he found, instead of a street before him, a deep, 
repid, muddy river, throwing an insuperable barrier 
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in his way. Turning up Maiden Lane toward Broad- 
way, he splashed along through the water, which now 
covered the side-walk and was pouring into the cellars. 
Presently a fresh deluge of rain came down with such 
force as almost to sweep him from the side-walk into 
the street-river. At that moment he was against the 
blacksmith shop of his friend Steel, and he rushed in 
at the door for shelter. 

“Did you ever see the like of this ?” said Burdett. 

“* Never,” said Steel, giving one glance at his friend, 
and continuing the clink of his hammer upon the 
anvil. 

** You’ll hardly need to use your swab this morning” 
said Burdett, “for there is water enough coming down 
your chimney to keep your fire within bounds.” 

‘So I see,” said Steel, hastening to his bellows. He 
threw on fresh, dry coal, and plied the bellows with 
their whole force. Little dragon’s tongues leapt out in 
several places but as the water dashed from the chimney 
on to them, they hissed and flickered, and retreated far 
down among the cinders. The bellows labored and 
puffed, and the sparks flew up, and the water poured 
down, and for a few minutes it seemed doubtful which 
of the two elements would obtain the mastery. At 
last the water came off victorious, and having extin- 
guished the last spark of fire, reveled among the hissing 
cinders, throwing up clouds of vapor and dust like 
smoke from a well-fought battle-field. 

‘There, Steel, you are beat,” said Burdett, “you 
may as well shut up shop and go to breakfast.” 

**So be it,” said Steel, “‘as soon as it holds up a 
little, but I’ll not go out as long as it pours so. Is there 
any more stir about the fever this morning ?” 

*‘T hear there are two or three new cases,” said Bur- 
dett, and the health commissioners have determined 
to enforce the ordinance for keeping the streets clean.” 

*¢ That business has been attended to pretty thoroughly 
this morning without their help,” said Steel. ‘ This 
rain will wash the streets as clean asa house-floor, 
and carry every bit of dirt into the rivers.” 

* Not all of it,” said Burdett ; ‘some portion of it 
will be lodged in the cellars. All the cellars from here 
to the east river are nearly full by this time. When I 
came along, the water was rushing into them like so 
many mill-streams. But, come, it holds up a little, let 
us go home.” 

They accordingly sallied out and pursued their way 
up Maiden Lane as far as Broadway, before they at- 
tempted to cross the rapid current that filled the whole 
street even with the side-walks. When they reached 
the back-bone of the city, they had of course arrived at 
the head of the river, and therefore turned down Broad- 
way to Liberty street, where they resided in ccntiguous 
dwellings. 

The general sentiment through the city on that day 
was, that the heavy rain, which was accompanied by 
thunder, would so purify the streets and the atmosphere, 
as greatly to diminish, if not entirely remove, the danger 
of further ravages of the malignant fever. But the 
large quantities of water lodged in cellars and other 
low places, together with the peculiar state of the 
weather, were destined to disappoint these expecta- 
tions. The sun did not appear for several days, the air 
was warm and muggy, and the city remained day and 
night enveloped in a close, sickly vapor. At the close 
of the next day, the fifteenth of August, a general alarm 
was spread through the city from a report that four- 
teen persons had that day died of the fever ; and from 
this time the anxiety of the inhabitants daily increased. 








Every evening the families of Burdett, and Steel, and 
their next door neighbor Thornton, met together to 
talk over the all-engrossing subject, to compare the 
reports they had respectively heard during the day, 
and to gain courage, each one for himself, by minister- 
ing tothat of hisneighbor. Hitherto the cases seemed 
to be confined to the low grounds near the docks, and 
in the vicinity where the disease first appeared. But 
about the twenty-fifth of the month, to use the language 
of an eye-witness, the city suddenly seemed like a 


town ‘besieged with shells and red hot shot.” Re-- 


ports of fever were now heard in every direction. In 
the morning numerous cases were reported in John 
street and New Slip, before noon several were taken 
down in Cliff street, and ere night the pestilence was 
raging with violence in Rider street and Eden’s Alley. 
A universal panic now seized the people ; limbs trem- 
bled, countenances turned pale, and hearts fainted. 
The general impulse was to flee at once from the city, 
and thousands simultaneously prepared for removal. 

On the twenty-sixth, says the eye-witness already 
quoted, “‘ every vehicle, from the humble cart to the 
gilded carriage, was put in requisition, removing fami- 
lies, furniture and goods; the old man of eighty, with 
the stripling of one year, the lame, the halt, and the 
blind, all crowding boats, the lanes, and outlets from 
the city, fear quickening their pace, and the destroy- 
ing angel at their heels.” 

The merchant locked his store, and the mechanic 
his shop, and the householder his dwelling, and hastily 
gathering up what moveables they could carry, rushed 
out of the city. All the great thoroughfares were 
thronged from daylight till dark, and even till mid- 
night, with teams and carriages of every kind, con- 
veying all sorts of promiscuous loads, no one scarcely 
knew whither, except that it was to some place out of 
the city. The rich in carriages and the poor in carts, 
hundreds on horse-back and thousands on foot, were 
thus seen day after day pouring out of the city in every 
direction, till nearly thirty thousand had left their homes 
and their business, and fled for their lives. 

The number of deaths continued daily to increase, 
and at length it became difficult to find nurses and 
well people to take care of the sick. The three neigh- 
bors in Liberty street, with their families were together 
in the evening, at Thornton’s house talking over the 
news of the day, and consulting what it was best for 
them todo. It had been a fearful day; the number 
of deaths reported, was greater than on any day pre- 
vious, and Thornton advised that they should the next 
day shut up their houses and remove their families out 
to Greenwich Village. 

The proposition seemed to be assented to by all ex- 
cept Mr. Steel. He said he avproved of the families 
being removed, and would take his wife and child out 
with the rest, if they decided to go; but for himself he 
felt a strong conviction that it was his duty to return 
and remain in the city to help take care of the sick. 
So great was the panic, that he had already heard of a 
number of cases where the sick had been deserted in 
their dwellings, and left to die alone, without nurse or 
physician. He did not think his constitution very 
susceptible of disease, and he felt but little fear. Under 
these circumstances he did not think he should run 
much risk by remaining. At anyrate he felt that there 
was a high and important duty for him to perform, 
and while in the performance of his duty he was 
willing to trust himself in the hands of Providence. 

All hearts were touched by the noble sentiments ex- 
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pressed by the worthy and high-souled blacksmith. 
Mrs. Steel wept, and said if her husband remained in 
the city she must remain too. What was a duty for 
him was no less a duty for her, and if he was exposed 
to danger she chose to share it with him. Mr. Steel 
remonstrated with her, and told her if the other fami- 
lies went, he thought it would be her duty to go. He 
said she was naturally timid, and her health was fee- 
ble, and he feared she would be peculiarly liable to an 
attack of the fever. Besides consulting her own safety, 
he urged that it was her duty to go, on account of their 
only child, then sitting on his knee, and though but 
four years old, looking up in his father’s face with an 
expression altogether too anxious for his years, as 
though he comprehended in some degree the general 
sadness of the hour. 

The arguments of Steel addressed to his wife were 
of no avail. She replied with calmness and decision: 
‘* No, Mr. Steel, if you remain in the city, I feel that I 
must remain too. You say there have already been 
many cases where the sick have been left to die alone 
in their houses without any nurse or physician. Sup- 
pose you should be taken down yourself, and [ away 
from the city, who could you depend upon to nurse and 
take care of you? No, Mr. Steel, it’s no use for you to 
say one word, I cant go out of the city unless you do.” 

“Well, Julia,” said Steel, ‘‘a man’s first duty is to 
his family, and if that is your fixed resolve, perhaps it 
is my duty to go with you. I will leave the matter 
wholly to your decision. If you feel desirous of going 
with our friends out to Greenwich Village, as I think 
you ought, and still are resolved not to go without me, 
I will go. Now it is for you to say.” 

“Then, I shall not decide to go,” said Mrs. Steel. 
‘* Heaven forbid that I should be the means of preventing 
you from performing what you consider a great and 
important duty, and all I ask is, that I may share with 
you the duty, and the danger, and the consequences.” 

During this conversation, little Mary Thornton, an 
amiable child about nine years old, was bestowing her 
attentions upon a favorite house dog, which she called 
Fido, and to which she was exceedingly attached. 
Being an only child, and having but few associates in 
the neighborhood, Fido was to her, brother, and sister, 
and constant playmate. 

“Poor Fido,” said Mary, putting her arms round his 
neck and looking in his face, ‘I hope you wont get 
the fever, and be sick, and die. You must be careful, 
Fido, wont you? and not go down to Coenties Slip, 
nor over to John street, nor Rider street, nor any street 
where the fever is. And you must go to bed early, 
Fido, and get your sleep, and not think about the fever, 
and then you wont be so likely to get it. You must n’t 
be afraid of the fever, Fido, nor think about it, the 
doctor says you must n’t, but you must do your duty 
and trust to Providence, wont you, Fido? Now come, 
Fido, you must go to bed.” 

With these words, little Mary retired to the kitchen, 
and the faithful dog followed her. Here she lit a can- 
dle and conducted her companion down into the back 
cellar, where a little room had been fitted up specially 
for his accommodation. 

She arranged his little bed, and gave him his supper, 
and patting him on the head, gave him another charge 
to go right to bed and go to sleep. 

“There, good night, Fido,” said the child, as she 
closed the door, and then turning the key, she hung it 
up by the side of the door, and returned to the parlor. 
Mr. Steel and his wife having decided not to leave the 





city, the other two families postponed their decision 
till the next day, and the parties separated for the night. 

Early the following morning Mr. Steel was down in 
the neighborhood of the East River, partly on some 
business, and partly to ascertain the progress of the 
fever, and passing near Peck Slip, he observed a 
woman with a child in her arms hastening toward a 
Connecticut Sloop, which seermed about ready to leave 
the dock. On a nearer approach he perceived with 
surprise that it was Mrs. Ludlow, a neighbor who kept 
a thread and needle and fancy store nearly opposite his 
residence on Liberty street. 

** Why, Mrs. Ludlow,” said Steel, “‘ are you going 
out of the city ?” 

“Oh, lord a massy, yes, Mr. Steel,’ said the woman, 
‘as fast as this vessel can carry me; but there’s so 
little wind, I’m afraid we shall go dreadful slow. I 
wish it blowed harder. 

**But where is Mr. Ludlow ?” said Steel, **does he 
go with you ?” 

“Lord a massy, Mr. Steel, my man is took down 
with the fever, and that’s what makes me in sich a 
hurry to get away, before the baby and I ketches it.” 

“Why, Mrs. Ludlow, is it possible your husband has 
got the fever?” 

“Yes, he’s keeled up with it very bad,” said Mrs. 
Ludlow ; “‘he was reported this morning, and the 
doetor says he’s very malignant ” 

“Ts it possible, Mrs. Ludlow,” said Steel very earn- 
estly, “that you are going away to leave your husband 
in such a situation ? 

**Oh, I couldn’t stay for all the world, Mr. Steel; I 
couldn’t stay if you’d give me this whole city ; 1 should 
ketch the fever and die, I know I should, and the baby 
too.” 

“But, Mrs. Ladiow, isn’t it your duty to stay and take 
care of your husband in such an awful hour? Who 
is to nurse him and take care of him ?”’ 

“The Lord knows,” said the fancy-goods dealer ; 
‘*it’s no use for me to stay, and for us all to die together. 
I’ve done the best I could for him, I’ve only locked up 
the store, and left everything there was in the house 
for him to use, except a few nice things that he would 
n’t want, and them I put into the store. And then I 
spoke to the negro woman in the next door basement 
to go in and carry him water, and hand him things, if 
he got so he couldn’t get about. I dont see what more 
I could do, Mr. Steel. And if he should die, Mr. Steel, 
I wish you would lock the house up and write me word 
to Stonington.” 

With that she hastened on board the sloop, which 
was already casting off from the pier and making sail, 
and Mr. Steel turned his steps homeward with increased 
anxiety, since the disease had broken out in his own 
immediate neighborhood. The news of Ludlow’s 
sickness had spread like a flash through the street, and 
on Steel’s reaching home, he found the neighborhood 
filled with consteination and terror. Many had sud- 
denly made up their minds to leave the city, and were 
hurrying to and fro with pale countenances, making 
preparations for a hasty departure. Aiong those who 
had now resolved to leave the city that very morning, 
were Thornton and Burdett, and Thornton had a car- 
riage already at his door to convey his family to Green- 
wich. 

“Well, Julia,” said Steel, turning to his wife, “ what 
is your mind now about removing ?” 

“The same that it was last night,” said she, calmly 
and decidedly. 
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* Well, hadn’t we better send little George out with 
Mrs. Burdett,” said Mr. Steel, “and get her to take 
charge ofhim? He wili be less exposed, and we shall 
be better prepared to give aid to those who may need.” 

This proposition was assented to by Mrs. Steel, and 
the little boy was disposed of accordingly. In less than 
an hour the two families were on their way to Green- 
wich Village, and Steel was by the bed-side of Lud- 
low, ministering to the sick man’s wants. He found 
him violently attacked by the disease in its worst form. 
The physician, who had been in to see him, thought 
there was but very little chance for his recovery. But 
Steel was unremitting in his attentions to him; he 
visited him three or four times a day, and procured a 
nurse to take constant care of him. In a few days he 
had the satisfaction to perceive that Ludlow’s fever had 
passed the crisis, and that he was beginning to recover. 
Thinking now, that Mrs. Ludlow might be induced to 
return and take care of her husband during his weak- 
ness, he sat down and wrote her a line, that her hus- 
band had so far recovered that there was little danger 
of any one taking the fever of him, and it being very 
difficult to obtain a nurse to stay with him, desiring 
her to return and tend upon him. In order that she 
might be the more sure to get the letter, he directed it 
to the Post Master at Stonington, who by the next mail 
returned him an answer, that Mrs. Ludlow was dead 
and buried, having been taken down with the fever on 
the same day she arrived at Stonington, which termi- 
nated fatally in a very few days. 





But to return to the emigrants from Liberty street to 
Greenwich Village ; Thornton’s carriage drove off with 
a quick pace up Broadway and into Greenwich Lane, 
while scarcely a word was spoken by the terrified and 
flying family. Mr. Thornton had hastily secured his 
papers and articles of value, fastened up the doors and 
windows, and hurried his family off without breakfast. 
Little Mary had even been called from her bed, and 
hardly allowed time to dress before she was hurried 
into the carriage, and whirled away out of the city. 
As they were passing through Greenwich Lane, a tittle 
dog ran by the carriage, which caught Mary’s eye, and 
the child suddenly burst into tears. 

**Mary my child, dont cry,” said Mr. Thornton, 
** we are out of the city now, and we shall soon be up 
to the village where the fever wont be likely to come, 
and we'll stay there till it is all gone from the city. 
Dont cry any more, child.” 

But Mary only cried the harder; she wept and sob- 
bed as though her very heart would break. 

**Why, Mary, what is the matter?” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton ; “ why cant you keep quiet ?” 

**Oh, mother,” said Mary, “we've left poor Fido 
shut up in his house, down cellar, and I’m afraid he’ll 
take the fever and die there all alone, and nobody to 
take care of him.” 

Mrs. Thornton felt a sudden shock at the thought of 
the poor dog being left in that condition, but it was 
too late now to help it, and she tried todo what she 
could to pacify the child. She assured her that Fido 
was in no danger of taking the fever; dogs never took 
it; and she must be quiet and be a good girl. But 
little Mary could not reason on the subject; she could 
only feel; and she felt that one half of herself was left 
in that dark, lonely cellar to die alone of the fever, or 
starvation, for she thought of that now, and added, 
addressing her mother, that poor Fido had nothing to 
eat, and anew flood of tears coursed down her fair 
soft cheeks. 





“Cant we go back now and get him ?” said she ; 
‘it wont take but a little while ; you needn’t get out 
of the carriage. I'll go in and bring him out.” 

** No indeed,” said Mrs. Thornton ; *‘ why, how un- 
reasonable you are, Mary. Dont you know we should 
run the risk of our lives to go back there now? Dont 
you know the fever is right there in the street, close to 
our door? You must stop crying and be more reason- 
able.” 

Little Mary said no more, but continued weeping 
and sobbing, till they reached the village, where they 
found rooms for their accommodation in the house of 
an acquaintance. The carriage returned, to be em- 
ployed in conveying others from the city, and Mr. 
Thornton, with Mr. Burdett, who arrived about the 
same time, walked about the village to make the neces- 
sary preparation for a few weeks’ residence. Mrs. 
Thornton and her servant girl were busily employed 
in arranging their closets and trunks, and Mary was 
left to run about in any part of the house or garden in 
the hope that she would amuse herself so as to forget 
her poor Fido. But the hope was altogether vain ; 
there was no amusement for her, when the dear com- 
panion, that had been accustomed to share all her 
amusements, and joys, and pastimes, was shut up in 
a dungeon to die of starvation or perish by the pesti- 
lence. 

The child’s feelings were wrought up to an intense 
energy. She dared not speak to her mother again on 
the subject ; but her little heart was growing fuller and 
fuller, and her will stronger and stronger, till at last, 
about noon, when her mother was out of the way, she 
suddenly seized the key of the house in Liberty street, 
slipped on her bonnet, and running into the street un- 
observed by any one, started on foot and alone for the 
city. Three miles was a long journey for a child like 
her; but she did not stop to think of the distance, she 
only thought of Fido. She did not even know the way, 
but she knew the general direction, for she could some- 
times see some parts of the city, and on she went, run- 
ning till out of breath, and then walking till she was 
so tired she had to sit down to rest. After getting a 
little out of the way several times, she at length came 
into Greenwich Lane, and wandered on and on, a 
weary way, till she found herself in Broadway, 
which she knew would take her down to Liberty 
street. 

Broadway was very full of people, still moving out, 
and though many looked at her, as she wandered alone 
down the street, they were all too full of their own cares 
and perils to speak to ber, except one kind looking 
gentleman on foot, who asked her if she was not going 
the wrong way, and if she was not lost. 

When she told him where she was going, the gentle- 
man tried to persuade her- to return back, telling her 
she ran a great risk in many ways in going away down 
there alone. But nothing would change her determi- 
nation; she said she must go and let Fido out of the 
cellar, and then she would come back and bring him 
with her. And along she tripped, down the street, 
while the gentleman stood and looked sadly after her 
some minutes. When she came into Liberty street, 
everything seemed so still and death-like the little girl 
shuddered. The street seemed almost entirely deserted. 
In that part of it where their house was, she could not 
see a single person. Shecametothedoor. The solemn 
stillness caused the chills to run over her and her teeth 
to chatter. She unlocked the door and opened it, and 
in her tremulous fear she locked it again on the inner 
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side, taking the key out and keeping it in her hand for 
fear of losing it. 

And now she hastened to liberate Fido. She went 
into the kitchen and lit a candle, and descended tq the 
cellar, carefully closing the cellar door after her. She 
went into the back cellar, and approached the door of 
Fido’s room and called hisname. She wanted to hear 
his voice that she might not feel so lonely. But Fido 
gave no answer. ‘ Oh,” she thought to herself, “if 
Fido has got the fever, I shall stay and take care of 
him.” She came to his door and found the key hang- 
ing up where she left it. With trembling hand she un- 
locked the door and looked in. 

“* Fido, Fido, poor Fido,” said Mary, casting an anx- 
ious glance round his cell. All was still and motion- 
less. The room was small; she looked at a glance in‘o 
every corner; Fido was not there! She stood some 
minutes in bewildered amazement. She could not 
tell what to make of it. Some vague imaginations 
flitted across her brain, such as, may be he had died of 
the fever, and spirits had come and carried him away. 
She grew frightened and trembled at her own thoughts 
Bursting into tears, she turned to retreat from the house. 
Ascending to the head of the cellar stairs, she tried the 
latch, and the door would not open! She renewed her 
efforts again and again, but still the door would not 
open. She now recollected that the latch was worn 
so as to shut sometimes in such a manner that it could 
not be opened on the inner side. In extreme terror she 
involuntarily screamed for help, and sunk down upon 
the stairs. 

Her calls were all in vain, for no one was within 
hearing. Presently she roused herself and tried the 
door again, but with no better success than before. 
She could not open it, and she had not strength, by any 
means she could contrive, to force it open. She de- 
scended again to the cellar and tried to think of some 
other means to escape, but nothing afforded her the 
least hope. She now felt the entire desolateness of her 
situation ; a prisoner in that dark, lonely cellar, where 
perhaps she must die before any relief would come to 
her. The window, which usually let light into the 
cellar, was closed with a heavy shutter in a manner 
that she could not open it. Her-candle was nearly 
gone, and giving up in despair, she went into Fido’s 
reom, and threw herself upon the couch she had so 
often made up for him. Here she wept, till “tired | 
nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” came to her re- | 
lief, and locked up her weary senses in forgetfulness. 

But where was her father ali this while? We shall 
see. When he returned to the house at Greenwich 


just coming out of his own door, and the dog Fido with 
him. ; 

“Where is my child?” said Thornton, much agi- 
tated. 

‘*T have not seen her,” said Steel. 

‘**Hasn’t she been here ?” said Thornton, “didn’t she 
let that dog out of the cellar ?”’ 

“*T have not seen her,” said Steel, “and as for the 
dog, I let him out myself. I heard him howling piti- 
fully, and I procured a ladder and found I could get in 
at achamber window from the back yard, so I went 
down into the cellar and took the dog out.” 

** Well, then the child is lost,” said Thornton, “or 
has been killed, or stolen, or taken sick somewhere on 
the way ;” and he explained briefly the circumstances. 
He jumped from his horse and examined the door. 
It was locked, and there was no key to be seen. He 
came to the conclusion that Mary had not reached 
Liberty street, and was probably lost on the way. 
Giving Steel directions to make what search he could 
in the city, he mounted his horse again and hastened 
back to Greenwich. No tidings had been received 
there, of little Mary, and the house was turned into 
sorrow and mourning. Diligent search and inquiry 
continued to be made for days and weeks, and adver- 
tisements were inserted in the papers, but all without 
any avail, and the sorrowing family were compelled 
in the bitterness of their grief to believe that she was 
lost to them forever. 

In the meantime, how fared it with little Mary? The 
poor child slept a long time; she knew not how long ; 
she had been much exhausted by the journey, and 
terror, and grief, and she slept soundly and a long time. 
When she awoke, the next day, the exciting scenes of 
the day previous floated across her mind like the vague 
impressions of a painful dream. There was a little 
gray light in the back cellar, which struggled through 
a single pane of thick glass inserted in the underpin- 
ning of the house; and by this, when she was fairly 
awake, she was enabled to see with tolerable distinct- 
ness the objects around her, and still more distinctly 
ag her eyes become accustomed to the darkness. She 
perceived that she was in Fido’s room and on Fido’s 
couch, and feeling the awful reality of her situation, 
she jumped up and ran instinctively to the head of the 
cellar stairs and tried in vain to open the door. She 
called aloud for help, but could hear no sound except 
her own voice. Everything around seemed as silent 
and solemnas atomb. She groped about the cellar 
to see if she could meet with anything to afford the 
least hope of escape, but the more she looked and the 





Village at noon, Mary had just been missed, and there 
was great consternation and great inquiry to know 
what had become of her. The house was searched 
from garret to cellar, and the garden and every place | 
about the premises, but no satisfaction was obtained. 
Inquiry was then made through the neighborhood far | 
and near, still she could not be found. 

After several hours’ fruitless search, as it drew near 
night, Mrs. Thornton happened to miss the key, and 
the truth flashed upon her mind. 

“Mercy preserve us!” said she, “that child has | 
gone to Liberty street after her dog ; and she’ll never | 
get back alive.” 

Mr. Thornton did not stop to argue the matter, but | 
hastening out procured the first saddle horse he could 
find, jumped upon his back and rode full speed for the | 
city. It was very nearly sunset when he reached Liberty | 
street, and as he rodegup to his house, Mr. Steel was 


| 


| 


| certainty of her confinement. 
| Fido’s room and sat down upon his couch. 


more she thought, the more she felt the solitude and 
She returned again to 
This room 
‘afforded some relief to her loneliness. The objects 
| were familiar and the associations pleasant, for here 
| she had been accustomed to make a visit almost every 
| evening to bid Fido good night. 

After awhile she began to feel a sense of hunger, and 
she grew frightened at the thought of starvation, which 
now for the first time entered her mind. She rose and 
| began to examine the cellar to see if she could find any 
| kind of food. After a little search she found a barrel 
in one corner of the cellar, which, on removing the 
cover, proved to be nearly full of apples; and on farther 
examination, she discovered on the hanging shelf, a 
basket of biscuit and a couple of loaves of bread. With 
these articles she soon made a comfortable meal, and 
was relieved from the terrible fear of starvation. When 
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she was tired of wa!king about, she laid down to rest 
on the couch of Fido. When she was sleepy she slept, 
and when she was tired of lying down she rose up and 
walked about. When she was hungry she ate bread 
and apples, and sometimes she hollowed for help, but 
no help came. And thus lived for days and weeks 
that lonely little tenant of the cellar. 

In the meantime the fever was making dreadful 
ravages through the city, and the heroic and benevolent 
Steel, often assisted by his devoted wife, was employ- 
ing his whole time and energies for the aid and com- 
fort of the sick. To show the nature of the labors and 
scenes he went through, we cannot do better than to 
give two or three brief extracts from his own memo- 
randums. ' 

* A respectable shoe-maker,” says he, “living at the 
corner of Pine and front streets, removed with his wife 
and younger children. His son, about twenty-one, 
with a confidential young townsman, and an old 
colored woman, requested permission to stay, as they 
said they were not afraid of the fever. In a few days 
all three were taken sick. Iwas intimate in the family. 
I procured a doctor and nurse, and gave what atten- 
tion I could. On the fifth day the son died Early 
next morning I found the house locked up and the key 
gone. I made an entry through a lower window; the 
nurse had fled in her fright, and taken some of the 
small moveables by way of compensation. The black 
woman had rolled from her bed in the agonies of death 
and was lying on the floor. Being unable to lift her, I 
put a pillow under head, covered her with a sheet, and 
entered the next room where my friend lay, his eyes 
closing fast in the sleep of death. In two hours the 
woman died. I procured a hearse, and then watched 
by my friend till eight in the evening, when he also 
died. 

** At the sametime a young man of my acquaintance 
lay in a house in Liberty street in the same situation. 
I nursed him, and he recovered. 

** At the corner of Dover and Water streets lay three 
brothers. I procured a doctor—a nurse I could not 
find. When the doctor entered and saw one laid on a 
mattrass on the floor, one on a cot in the same room, 
and one on a bed in another room, he seemed struck 
with fear. He asked if there was any fire in the house. 
I procured some ; he lit a segar and smoked most pro- 
fusely. He proposed bleeding. I took the basin, but 
for some minutes his hand trembled so, that he could 
not strike the vein. When he had finished, I went 
with him to the door. Says he, ‘you run a great 
risk ;? says I, ‘there is no retreating.” This was on 
Monday, the 17th of September. He called the next 
day ; but Wednesday and Thursday he did not call. 
I called at his house on Friday about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, and was informed that his corpse was now 
on the road to Potter’s field. The next morning the 
elder brother died, aged twenty ; the younger ones re- 
covered. The doctor’s name was B— and kept his 
office in Cherry street. 

“Returning one night at eleven o’clock from visiting 
my patients, the night was dark, a thick wetting mist 
was falling, and the lamps twinkled just enough to show 
darkness visible. Descending the hill from the corner 
of Dover street, in Pearl, I met two hearses with the 
dead ; one was issuing out of Peck slip, the other com- 
ing out from Ferry street They turned up Pearl, to- 
ward Chatham street, on their way to Potter’s Field. 
Each hearse had a driver and an assistant, with a 
lantern between their feet, sitting in front. Being 





heavily laden, they drove slowly up the hill ; the wheels 
and springs creaked and groaned under the weight of 
dead mortality. The drivers sat as dumb as mutes, 
the pale light of their lanterns flickering across their 
stupid unmeaning countenances. Their faces looked 
as white as did the face of Samuel just peeping out of 
the grave when called by the Witch of Endor from the 
mansions of the dead. 

‘On the Sabbath, fifteenth of September, all the 
churches down town, known by the names of Orthodox 
and Reformed, being shut up, the poor who could not 
fly, were very glad to pick what little crumbs of gospel 
comfort they could find in the good old church of the 
Trinity, which was open every Sabbath. As the bell 
was tolling for afternoon service, Mr. T. and his wife, 
who had been married within the year, were walking 
among the tombs. As they turned the east corner, 
Mrs. T. who was a lively girl, turned her husband 
round and exclaimed in a sort of playful manner, “‘ if 
I die of the fever, you must bury me there,” pointing 
to the spot. The next day she was reported; and on 
Friday, the twentieth, he buried her there.” 

A book might be filled in this way, but this is enough 
to show the nature of the scenes witnessed by Steel, 
and the value of his noble services. 

The disease continued to rage with great violence 
during the month of September, and a part of October, 
when it began gradually to decline, and before the 
middle of November it had so far subsided, that the 
health commissioners issued a circular inviting the ab- 
sent citizens to return to their dwellings. As soon as 
this intimation was spread abroad, thousands hastily 
returned to the city and their homes, and and among 
the earliest were Thornton and Burdett. When Thorn- 
ton’s carriage drove up to the door, Fido came running 
from Steel’s house, apparently in the greatest ecstasy 
of excitement. As Mr. Thornton stepped from the 
carriage, he jumped up to him, and around him, cares- 
sing his hand, and exhibiting most affecting evidences 
of delight. When Mrs. Thornton alighted, she received 
a similar salutation, and the servant girl also a most 
hearty recognition. Then Fido turned and looked 
wistfully at the carriage door. He started, and jumped, 
and barked ; and then as quick as thought he leapt into 
the carriage; but immediately left it again with a 
mournful whine, at which Mrs. Thornton burst into a 
flood of tears, for the thoughts and affections of the 
dumb creature were too plainly expressed not to be 
understood. 

Having no key, Mr. Thornton broke open the door, 
and the sorely stricken family again took possession of 
their mansion. Mrs. Thornton was much afflicted ; 
she had returned dressed in mourning, for they had 
given up their childas lost. The servant girl was sent 
to the kitchen to make a fire and prepare for supper. 
Presently she came running in breathless haste to the 
parlor, declaring that somebody was in the cellar; she 
heard them as plain as could be. 

“Oh,” said Mr. Thornton, “now I suppose you'll 
be full of superstitions and fears of this kind; but 
there’s nothing there, Margaret; dont be so weak, but 
goand do your work.” 

‘Oh, but there is, Mr. Thornton ; they knocked on 
the cellar door, and I heard somebody speak ! 

At that Mrs. Thornton grew terrified, and begged Mr. 
Thornton, before going to the cellar, to callin Mr. Steel 
and Mr. Burdett. Mr. Thornton from tenderness to 
his wife’s feelings complied with this request, and in 
two minutes the three families were assembled in 
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Thornton’s kitchen, the men bringing weapons with 
them, lest the visitor might prove to be of a kind to 
render them necessary. A slight knocking was heard 
at the cellar door, and a soft voice, but what it said, 
could not be distinguished. Mr. Thornton opened the 





door, and little Mary, pale and somewhat emaciated, 
jumped into his arms. The scenes that followed, the 
fainting of Mrs. Thornton, and the ecstasies of Fido, 
must be left to the reader’s imagination; we cannot 
describe them. 





SONG OF 


THE RETURNED. 


“ Calum non animum mutant, qui,” etc. 


I 
I Have wandered, I have wandered 
Where the earth is ever bright ; 
Where golden day is folded in 
The gorgeous pall of night 
So swiftly, ere the crimson dies, 
Resplendent hosts are marching through the skies ! 


II 
I have wandered, I have wandered 
Where sweet fountains ever sing, 
And in old, storied forests deep, 
Ye hear weird music ring 
When twilight fades, and winds are low, 
And leaves faint rustle on the waving bough.” 


III 
I have wandered, I have wandered 
Where murmuring wavelets creep 
To kiss thy marble palaces, 
Thou city of the deep! 
Of old, the home of glory—now 
Glows slavery’s stamp upon thy lion’s brow. 





IV 
I have wandered, where the spirits 
Of desolation keep 
Their revels, and their stormy wings 
O’er mouldered millions sweep ! 
And dark, sepulchral ruins raise 
Their fading forms, to tell of other days ! 


: 
I have wandered, aye, have wandered : 
Ihave sought a better home, 
Where no corroding cares could reach, 
No sorrows ever come ; 
And I in happiness might glide, 
At peace with all, down life’s receding tide. 


VI 
But I’m wearied, aye, I’m wearied ; 
Now, my native land, all hail ! 
Grandeur is throned upon thy mount, 
Beauty sleeps in thy vale. 
—As first ’t was cast, so rest my lot : 


Thou art my home, that never wert forgot ! 
Oxpen. 





IDA WOODHULL: OR THE YOUNG MUSIC TEACHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


**Dearest Moruer, why are you so sad to-night?” 
said Ida Woodhull, seating herself at her mother’s feet, 
and looking earnestly up in her face ;—** have you any 
new cause for anxiety, or rather tell me, has my mar- 
rying Mr. Carson anything to do with it? Oh you 
will not, you cannot, dear mother, add your entreaties 
to father’s; and contrary to those principles you have 
endeavored to instill, persuade me to marry one I can 
never love;—speak quickly mother and relieve my 
doubting heart.” 

“You have partly divined the cause of my care, but 
not all ; no dearest Ida; I too well know the many cares 
and anxieties of married life, that require the most 
devoted affection to bear one through with them (for 
instance this fearful change in your father) ever to wish 
you to marry, save from the purest motives.” 

Mr. Woodhull was an extensive merchant in Phila- 
delphia, and marrying early in life, for many years 
enjoyed uninterrupted happiness. He hadtwo daugh- 
ters, Ida and Emily, and two lovelier girls were not to 
be found. When Ida was about ten years of age Mr. 
Woodhull failed,—and being a man of the strictest 
honor and integrity, he gave up everything to his credi- 








tors, so that it took all he possessed to satisfy them. 
Fortunately for him, he had married an only daughter 
whose property had been secured to her and her child- 
ren,—else had he found himself completely destitute. 
Mrs. Woodhull owned a beautiful place a short dis- 
tance from the city, and here they now retired; and 
Mr. Woodhull obtaining a situation in a bank, once 
again had every comfort at command, and enjoyed for 
many years heaith and happiness. 

Shortly after this he was prostrated by a severe attack 
of congestive ‘ever, and for many days seemed linger- 
ing between life and death; but having a strong con- 
stitution and excellent nursing, he soon regained his 
health. Alas! for poor Mrs. Woodhull, she found his 
mind so much impaired by illness, as to incapacitate 
him entirely for business ; but this was not all, he had 
become petulant, suspicious and unreasonable in all 
things. Well might Mrs. Woodhull say it needed the 
strongest attachment to bear with him ;—and this was 
the severest trial of all to this amiable woman, to find 
him whom she had loved and reverenced become so 
entirely changed. 

Ida had now attained her nineteenth year, and added 
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to her other accomplishments, a highly finished musi- 
eal education,—but her principle charm was in the 
expression with which she sang,—so completely would 
she touch the innermost cord of the heart, that not 
until she had ceased, were you aware of the spell that 
had bound you. She had a mind richly stored with 
knowledge, and being the constant companion of her 
inestimable mother, she had imbibed those high and 
holy principles, which, based upon the Rock of ages, 
no timecan change. Such was Ida at the commence- 
ment of our tale. 

It was at a small party she first became acquainted 
with Mr. Carson, a rich Englishman—whom she com- 
pletely fascinated; and he who had withstood the 
powerful attractions of the fashionable beauties of the 
day, at the age of forty, was subdued by the magic of 
sweet sounds. From that time he became particularly 
attentive to Ida, never doubting he had’ only to offer 
himself to be most graciously accepted. 

Ida intuitively perceived the impression she had 
made,—and too honorable to encourage feelings she 
could never reciprocate, endeavored as delicately as 
possible to discourage him in his attentions ; judge 
then what must have been her surprise and vexation, 
when her father bade her receive Mr. Carson as her 
accepted lover. It was then Ida was made to feel the 
bitterness of that change, which sickness had wrought. 
He that had formerly studied to gratify every wish of 
her heart,—and at any time forego his own pleasure 
for that of his wife and daughters—now in the em- 
barrassments attending his situation, wished to sacri- 
fice his daughter’s happiness for that wealth, which 
having lost the means to obtain, he began to consider 
indispensable. 

And now all the energy of Mrs. Woodhull’s character 
was called forth to restore peace and comfort to her 
household. She endeavored to reason with her hus- 
band, and by fond persuasion to win him over to her 
view of the subject, for she was fully determined that 
Ida’s warm affections and firm principles of truth shall 
not become a sacrifice for wealth. 


CHAPTER II. 
**So Mrs. Woodhull, you are resolved to uphold Ida in 
refusing one of the best matches of the day ?’—said her 
husband, as he impatiently strode up and down the 
breakfast room which he had just entered. 

“Tt may be, my dear,” mildly replied Mrs. Wood- 
hull, “‘that we only differ a little in the term best, and 
if you would consider a moment, I am sure you would 
agree with me. In the first place Mr. Carson is twice 
the age of Ida, and I do not think that this inequality 
is calculated for happiness; and then he has a very 
great opinion of his own superiority, as regards his 
standing in society, and as an Englishman; this you 
will allow will hardly suit Ida, who is truly American 
in every feeling. To be sure he has wealth—but can 
that buy the affections of the heart ?” 

** Very true, my dear—it cannot; but it will buy her 
everything else that she wants ; and now that Spring 
is fast approaching I suppose her wants will not be 
very few; and there is old Dinah asking for money, 
and Pomp, too, will expect his new suit of clothes. 1 
ask you, Mrs. Woodhull, where am I to get the means 
to keep up such an establishment? No madam, if 
you wish to display your wisdom, you will, like Cato 
of old, part with your useless servants as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

This was a trying moment to Mrs. Woodhull, for 





these old servants had belonged to her mother. Dinah 
had been her nurse, as also her children’s, and as she 
offered them their freedom, their answer was: “no; 
we will live and die with you ;” how then could she 
part with them’? She pondered these things in her 
heart, but remained silent as she generally did when 
her husband became thus excited, for she knew it would 
soon pass away, and he would be happy and contented 
until again aroused by some petty contradiction. 

In the meantime Ida had not lost one word of the 
conversation, but so busy was she with her own 
thoughts ; that she was not conscious her father had 
left them until aroused from her revery, by Mrs. Wood- 
hull’s asking her of what she was so intently thinking ? 

**Oh! dearest mother, I have such an excellent plan 
in contemplation if you will only sanction it; but it 
needs your approbation to give me the necessary 
courage to execute it. Do you remember Lydia South- 
mayd—how fond she is of music, yet how difficult it 
is to make a player of her? The other day when I 
was playing for her, she threw her arms around me 
and said, if I only had you for a teacher, I am sure I 
should soon learn ; and her father said he would give 
any money if she could play like me. Now, mother 
dear, do not think I am vain of my acquivements, for 
whenever I feel inclined to be uplifted by my supe- 
riority, I remember old Mr. Lawrence’s remark of how 
grateful I ought to be to my Heaveniy Father for giving 
me the power of contributing so much to the enjoy- 
ment of others, while also possessing such a useful 
accomplishment. And why may I not now turn it to 
our advantage? If I take Lydia as a pupil, I may get 
her sister also, and through them several others—then 
see mother how comfortable we shall be; we can take 
care of Dinah and Pomp, and I need not annoy father 
any more by asking him for money. Speak, mother, 
and say you approve my plan—that I may go at once 
to Mr. Southmayd’s and try what success I shall meet 
with.” 

Mrs. Woodhull remained silent for sometime; at 
last she said; ‘*I have no objection to your proposi- 
tion—but I am afraid, my dear child, you have not 
well weighed the consequences of this first step in life. 
You will no longer be sought and admired as the fash- 
ionable Miss Woodhull—but henceforward sink to the 
level of those, who support themselves ; be looked upon 
simply as a music teacher—I mean in the eyes of the 
world. Now tell me, Ida, do you think you can en- 
dure this ?” 

For some moments Ida was silent; at last she looked 
up in her mother’s face, here face glowing with enthu- 
siasm, and said: ‘I trust, dearest: mother, not to find 
many such among my friends; but if I have only been 
valued for what I possessed, and not for what I am, I 
shall not be a loser by the operation; and my resolu- 
tion is not altered by looking on the dark side of the 
picture.” 

“Then go, my love, and may you be successful in 
your undertaking.” 

Ida tied on her bonnet, and kissing her mother, sped 
on her way toward the city, buoyant in spirits im- 
parted by a hope and trust in the world natural to the 
young. 

CHAPTER III. 
‘* CONGRATULATE me, dear mother,” said Ida, as a few 
hours after the foregone conversation, she entered her 
mother’s sitting room, her cheeks glowing with the ex- 
ercise of walking, and her eyes sparkling with hap- 
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piness, ‘congratulate me upon the success of my mis- 
sion. 

I found Mr. Southmayd in search a teacher for a 
young ward of his ;—and when I mentioned the sub- 
ject to him, he seemed so much pleased you would 
have thought it was I conferring a favor instead of him- 
self—so you see Iam to commence on Monday with 
three pupils. Now am I not fortunate ? 

Her mother embraced her with tears in her eyes, 
and said she hoped she would never have cause to 
repent her generous purpose. Anddidshe? Weshall 
see. 

Ida commenced with her young friends, and ina 
short time had the satisfaction of finding them rapidly 
improving ; she had also added several pupils to her 
number—so that she was enabled to gratify, to the full 
extent, her generous nature. 

And did Ida find the world as she had pictured it? 
Alas! for poor human nature—that we are compelled 
to answer—no. There were many of Ida’s acquain- 
tances who never saw her when they met—others gave 
a patronizing nod to the music teacher ; but a few, of 
whom she had not much thought in her days of pros- 
perity, now extended the hand of friendship to her 
who had so nobly borne a change of fortune. The 
dereliction of her friends caused Ida many a silent 
pang—but her heart now warmed and opened toward 
the few,—and she now considered them as among 
God’s gifts. 

Ida had now become so much attached to her young 
pupils that teaching was rather a recreation than a 
task—but particularly did she enjoy her hours with the 
young Southmayds. One morning she had given them 
a piece in which each was to take a part. It wasa 
beautiful trio—commencing with a short solo, until 
each, joining in, formed a harmonious whole. At 
first it was quite difficult for Mary to commence at the 
right time, when Lydia would burst forth in a merry 
peal of laughter, and the next moment make a mistake 
herself—but Ida patient and persevering at last accom- 
plished her undertaking. After repeating the song 
several times they were enabled to go through it with- 
out a mistake. It was just as Ida had commenced it 
for the last time, that Mr. Southmayd entered the ad- 
joining parlor with a young friend. 

He no sooner caught the first sound of Ida’s voice, 
than he paused tolisten in wraptattention. When they 
had concluded he turned to Mr. Southmayd and said, 
“T presume that two of those voices belong to your 
daughters—but whose is the divine solo?” 

Mr. Southmayd smiled and replied ; ‘‘ I beg, Howard, 
for your mother’s sake, you will not be falling in love 
with it—for the owner is only a music teacher.” 

For an instant young Howard changed countenance, 
then ingeniously answered: ‘‘My dear friend I can- 
didly acknowledge—I have changed my mind upon 
the only subject of difference between us.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 
Eucene Howarp belong to one of the wealthiest and 
most aristocratic families in Virginia—and had imbib- 
ed from his mother all her pride of birth, and conse- 
quence. 

Mr. Southmayd and his father had been bosom 
friends when boys—and their friendship remained un- 
impaired by the lapse of time. It was with great un- 
easiness, then, that Mr. Southmayd had observed the 
foible of young Howard, and had endeavored, as often 
as the opportunity offered, to combat against it. It 





was with unfeigned pleasure he now heard the ac- 
knowledgment of his error—and begged him to relate 
how the wonderful change had been wrought. 

“You may remember when I left Philadelphia last 
summer, that I was bound for the Springs full of an- 
ticipated enjoyment. But I could not forget your warn- 
ing—that if I did not overcome my mistaken pride of 
birth and circumstances, I should certainly become 
the prey of some designing fortune hunter. At the 
Springs I had a pretty fair field to test the truth of your 
principles, for those I met there were of all classes. To 
commence then—for I was in earnest—I entered my 
name as Mr. Nobody-of-any-consequence, and } was 
allowed to pass in and out without creating the least 
sensation. This was rather mortifying at first, but I 
was the better enabled to make my observations. 

** Among the visitors, I observed one young lady who 
particularly interested me—she was not handsome, 
but I observed that those addressing her, did so with 
the greatest deference. I inquired her name—and 
found to my astonishment, she was a Miss L——, of 
New York, not at all famed for wealth—but exercising 
her good judgment in thinking for herself. Not being 
governed in her opinion of others by their wealth or 
fashion, her independence of character had given her 
considerable consequence. I soon obtained an intro- 
duction, and she helped to rid me of many of my follies. 
One evening as we sat conversing together, we over- 
heard a conversation between two young ladies, who 
did not perceive our vicinage, which was of consider- 
able service to me. Their conversation was to this 
effect. 

***So, Anna, the rich Mr. Howard is expected here 
soon, and I have made up my mind to catch him if 3 
can.’ 

“<If he is that piece of pomposity, Mary, that I have 
heard him described, I wish you joy of your bargain. 
I do not believe wealth ever bought the love of a noble 
heart, and that, in my opinion, is the only true riches 
—for that alone can never change. Mr. Howard may 
be a very fine young man, but I could never endure 
him if he is as proud as I have heard.’ 

***T don’t care a straw for his pride; he has wealth 
in abundance—that is all I want’—and they passed on. 

* For some time we remained silent. I then asked 
Miss L——, if she did not believe in the nobility of 
family? She said, ‘ as far as my ancestors can transmit 
to me a name untainted by one act of dishonor, I am 
proud of my ancestry, but as a true American I bow to 
no nobility save that which God has planted in the soul. 
As for those who marry merely from motives of aggran- 
disement, they rarely fail to make a wreck of happi- 
ness. I sincerely hope Mr. Howard will escape Miss 
Mary.’ 

“In a few days Miss L—— returned to New York— 
where she was shortly after married ; and I now re- 
sumed my consequence as the wealthy Southerner. 
It was wonderful to watch the maneuvres of mothers, 
andalus! of daughters also—to catch the fortune. Suf- 
fice it to say, I have determined never to marry unless 
I am satisfied affection and not wealth is the motive.” 

*T honor your resolution,” said Mr. Southmayd. 
** And now, Eugene, have on all your armor, for I am 
going to introduce you to the fascinating Miss Wood- 
hull.” Ashe spoke he threw upon the folding doors 
and ushered him into the music room. 


CHAPTER V. 
Great was Ida’s confusion at the introduction of a 
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stranger, for she suspected he had been a listener. 
Mr. Southmayd, pitying her embarrassment, asked for 
one of his favorite airs; and Ida, soon forgetting all, 
save the sentiment of the song, recovered her compo- 
sure quite unconscious of the sensation she was creat- 
ing in the heart of young Howard. When she had 
finished, the silence that followed, was sweeter praise 
than the most studied applause could have been; and 
after an hour spent in agreeable conversation, Ida de- 
parted, having other engagements to fulfil. 

And why is it now that Ida looks forward to her 
hours with the young Southmayd with such pleasure ? 
Howard had become quite an acquisition to their cir- 
cle, occasionally accompanying them in some song ; 
or taking a book with the ostensible purpose of reading 
—quietly to watch Ida, unconsciously strengthening 
his feeling of admiration for her into a deep and rooted 
affection. 

And how fares it with Ida? Alas! she did not stop 
to analyse her feelings ; but conscious only of the plea- 
sure she enjoyed in his society, she was innocently 
tinghtening the silken cord that bound her. But she 
was soon to awaken from her dream. One morning, 
while Ida was awaiting the entrance of her pupils in 
the music room, young Howard entered with an open 
letter in his hand, and finding Ida alone, thus address- 
ed her.” 

**T have just received a letter from mother requesting 
my return home. Will you allow me to thank you, 
Miss Woodhull, for the many delightful hours I have 
spent in your society. As he spoke he kept his eye in- 
tently fixed upon her. 

Poor Ida! she felt as though an arrow had entered 
her heart. A deadly paleness overspread her counten- 
ance, but true to her woman’s nature, she endeavored 
to conceal her feelings; and, looking up with all the 
composure she could assume, caught the intent gaze 
of Howard, which sent the tell-tale blood mantling o’er 
brow and neck, revealing that which she would wil- 
lingly have hidden. 

And why did young Howard’s face brighten with 
such intense delight? He felt he was beloved; and at 
once determined to seize the happiness presented him. 
Taking Ida’s hand he respectfully asked permission to 
request it asa gift from her parents. Not until then 
did Ida truly realize how deep was her affection for 
Howard ; but when she felt that for him she was wil- 
ling to leave a mother so devotedly beloved, the feeling 
was too painful, and she burst into tears. Her lover, | 
fully sympathizing with her, endeavored to calm her | 





agitation, in which he was soon successful; and ac- 
companying her home, had the satisfaction of being 
accepted by Mrs. Woodhull as her future son-in- 
law. 

Time now sped quickly on, and Ida was shortly to 
resign her happiness into another’s keeping. Had she 
no doubts or fears? None—there was but one draw- 
back to her felicity. In marrying she was depriving 
her mother of many luxuries to which she had been 
accustomed, but putting her trust in Providence, that 
all things would be ordered aright; her bridal morn 
found her radiant in smiles, full of hope and trust in 
him for whom she was about to leave all else. After 
the ceremony, and as they were about to depart, Mr. 
Howard gave his wife a paper, telling her it was her 
wedding present. How Ida’s heart swelled with grat- 
itude when she found it was a deed of gift, the income 
of which would enable her to make her beloved mother 
independent. But, turning to her husband, she said: 
‘* How is it, dear Eugene, you can give me this extra- 
vagant present? Mr. Southmayd said you were of an 
excellent family, but never conveyed the slightest idea 
of your being wealthy.” 

“You see, Ida, I had a mind to be loved for myself 
alone; and while I consider that I have secured the 
highest prize I could desire, you may thank dame For- 
tune for not turning the wheel around to you emp- 
ty ” 

And now, gentle reader, shall we leave them ?—or 
take a peep behind the curtain after a lapse of five 
years? Here is Mr. Howard’s description of his home 
—you shall judge for yourself. Writing to his friend, 
he says: 

**T wish youcould see Ida fulfilling her duties as the 
head of my household. She is kind and gentle, yet 
firm in her rule; and there is nota slave on my planta- 
tion but looks "pon her as almost an angel. As re- 
gards my mother, she is a complete convert to wealth 
of affection and principle. If you would know any 
thing of Ida as a mother, you must come and see her. 
I shall always bless the day when you made me ac- 
quainted with her.” 

Thus is it always! Those principles of truth and 
integrity which, if strictly adhered to, sometimes lead 
us through thorny paths, yet will they ultimately bring 
us into green pastures, where flowers continually 
spring up to bless us as we pass on through life ; but 
if neglected and lost sight of for the sake of pomp and 
vanity, willas surely end in the wreck of happiness. 

ELIzaBETH. 





THE JEALOUS LADY. 


BY E. HELFENSTEIN. 


Tue moon is far adown the hill, 
The trees nod to and fro— 

I wait me here for Willie still, 
Though he will come no moe. 


The long, long night is well nigh spent— 
The owl screams shrill and loud— 

Ere I an ear to Willie lent, 
Would I had worn a shroud. 


But, hush ! he stopped him on the way 
To kiss brown Anna’s cheek— 
And slowly slowly come he may, 


Now stay thy feet, my pretty love, 
And stay thy jealous tongue— 

The moon is still the will above, 
The cloud has done her wrong. 


That is the nightingale, my dear, 
He singe on yonder tree, 

And not the screech owl, which we hear, 
A-boding misery. 


And so I stopped to snatch a kiss 
From dumpy little Ann— 
Pretty pouter ! took I not this 





But vainly me to seek. 


I were not half a man. 




















THE MAROON: 


A LEGEND OF THE CARIBBEES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “* THE YEMASSEE.” 


PART V. 


THE moment in which the Indian damsel lay thus 
prostrate and at the mercy of one who seemed about 
to complete the rites in which she had been engaged, 
by the sacrifice of the innocent creature in her grasp, 
was a moment of the most cruel humiliation to the 
imbecile Spaniard. His sensibilities were violently 
excited. Every sympathy of his heart was awaken- 
ed. His better nature—his human training—his 
Christian teaching—such as it was possible for him to 
acquire in that day of constant war and rapine—were 
all active in urging him to adventure his own life, in 
saving her who seemed about to perish before him. 
She too, so young, so resigned, and—not the least con- 
sideration—so really beautiful. But the necessary 
nerve was wanting to the ‘‘ Maroon.” He who dared 
not the single stroke, though prompted by the woman 
he professed to love, when it would have saved her 
from shame and himself from the bitter exile which 
he now endured, was not likely to exhibit any rash- 
ness—any ordinary courage,—though with such a 
threatening spectacle of death before him. Happily 
for humanity, his apprehensions were all idle. The 
meditated sacrifice in which the priestess was about 
to officiate, contemplated not the life but the long and 
flowing locks of the damsel. These were severed at a 
stroke, and hung up in the chamber, from an arrow, 
the shaft of which was made to penetrate a crevice in 
the rock. Then the maiden rose, and taking the 
bunch of arrows which she had brought, she snapt 
them in twain before the altar which the matron still 
continued to supply, with aromatic gums and fuel. 
Some further ceremonies were performed—there was 
a solemn imposition of hands, while the virgin knelt 
before the priestess, and the lips of the latter were 
glued to the forehead of the girl. A brief dialogue, in 
subdued and murmuring tones, passed between them, 
and then the voices of both rose in a wild, sad chaunt, 
the burden of which was caught up by the voices of 
the females without. One embrace followed the sub- 
sidence of the strain, and the matron and the virgin 
parted—the former hurrying from the cavern, and the 
latter sinking down, in an agony of fear and grief, 
before the fitful blaze upon the altar. 

Lopez de Levya drew a long breath. He began to 
grow courageous. The voices of the women without 
were dying away inthe distance. Could they have 
retired to the boat, and could that be returning to the 
distant shore from which they came, leaving the maid 
alone as he himself had been left? Her evident sor- 
row and apprehension declared this to be the case. 
But it was evident that no such feeling moved her 
abandonment as had occasioned his. The proofs of 
a deep and tender interest had been shown her to the 
last. He had heard the sighs, the moans and mur- 
murs, of the officiating matron. He had witnessed 
her fond caresses of the damsel. He had heard with 
quivering sensibilities the wild sad chaunt of the at- 
tending women, whose song still feebly fell upon his 





senses from without. The scene which he had wit- 
nessed was a religious ceremony. But what did it 

contemplate? Was the maiden thus left to herself— 
and te him—destined for a sacrifice—to perish at last, 
before the altars of some strange and savage divinity 7 
It might be so; but certainly no such purpose was de- 
signed at present, for he did not fail to perceive that an 
ample supply of food was left with her, sufficient for a 
month’s consumption. Or, was she destined herself 
to become a priestess officiating, like the matron, who 
had left her, in the same, and other mysterious rites, 
hereafter? This was the more probable conjecture. 
At least such was the thought to which after a rapid 
mental survey of probabilities, our ** Maroon” arrived. 
Perhaps, a little more deliberation might have render- 
ed it doubtful, whether the innumerable signs which 
the walls of his chamber presented, of rep2ated cere- 
monials like the present, were not proofs that the pro- 
ceeding could not regard any such appropriation of 
the neophyte. It was a ceremonial evidently common 
to the tribe or nation. It was one through which, at a 
certain period, each virgin had topass. It was indeed, 
a dedicatory, but it was an invocatory service also. 
We may, in this place, briefly declare the object of the 
ceremonial. Among the Caribbeans, as among the 
Aborigines of the new world in most quarters, both 
sexes were dedicated, separately, and by different rites, 
to fortune. The period in life when they were to 
emerge from the salutary restraints of the parent, and 
left to the assertion of their own wits and the exercise 
of their own intelligence, was that chosen, in which 
to solicit for them the protection of the gods, who 
should confer upon them some especial spiritnal guide 
and guardian. To propitiate the gods for this favor— 
to move them to an indulgent dispensation—to secure 
a friendly and favoring protector, and to inspire the 
young with wisdom, courage and faithfulness, were 
the objects of the ceremonial. In the case of males, 
they were thus consecrated when able to commence 
the labors of the chase. They were subjected to 
severer ordeals than the other sex since the leading 
desire, with them, was their proper endowment with 
hardihood and courage. Long abstinence from food, 
exposure to cold, and frequent stratagems by which to 
alarm them and try their courage, were resorted to 
by those having charge of their initiate. Themaidens 
were more gently entreated. Isolation rather than ex- 
posure, was the influence employed upon their courage. 
Food was provided them, but of a sort rather to en- 
flame the fancies than the blood. This was to be 
chastened rather than exhiliarated. Roots of rare 
efficacy, the virtues of which they knew,—herbs 
which assailed the brain and the nervous system were 
silently mingled with the food which was left for their 
sustenance ; and the very fumes of the aromatic woods 
and gums with which they were appointed to feed 
their daily and nightly fires, possessed a partially in- 
toxicating effect upon those who continued to inhale 
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them. It was while under such influences that the 
visions of the youth were to be observed with heed 
The images that were most frequent in their dreams— 
the scenes which they witnesse.—the voices that they 
heard,—the laws which were declared—these were to 
be the oracles by which their whole succeeding lives 
were to be regulated. By these the young warrior wa: 
to be guided in the chase or the conflict, and the young 
woman, in the keeping of her household, the training 
of her young, and the exercise of her sympathies and 
tastes. The favorite, or leading aspect, or object, in 
their visions, was to become their guiding spirit for- 
ever after. It was customary in many tribes—perhaps 
in most—to adopt this object as their mark or sign ;— 
and this was the token, inscribed upon the arm or 
breast,—badge, not dissimilar to those of knighthood 
in the middle ages, drawn from favorite objects of 
sight, or the events most conspicuous in their lives— 
with this difference, that, in Europe, the token was 
inscribed upon the shield, the surcoat or the pennon,— 
among the savages of the new world, upon the naked 
person. 

Night came on in the vaulted chamber of the lovely 
isle, occupied only by the Indian damsel and the 
“‘Maroon.” Without, all was silent, except now and 
then, the bark of the marmozet as he bounded among 
the cocoanut trees above. Several hours had elapsed 
since the sounds of the wild chaunt of the women had 
failed upon his ears, yet our Spaniard maintained his 
place of hiding with religious quietude. Meanwhile, 
the girl fed the fires upon her altar. She sat upon a 
rude swelling of the rocky floor, her hands folded in 
her lap, and the ends of her shortened hair resting upon 
her shoulders. Her form was rather between the 
“ Maroon” and the fire,—the blaze of which, as she 
heightened it by occasional supplies of fuel, made 
marvellously distinct in his eyes the exquisite outline 
of her delicate but well marked profile. And thus she 
sat, and such was her only office for several hours 
more. It must have been full midnight, when our 
Spaniard, who had not slept an instant, discovered 
that sleep had seized upon the senses of the Indian 
damsel. Her form subsided into an attitude favorable 
to rest. She sunk upon one side, her head resting 
upon a sudden elevation of the floor, which conducted 
to the niche which seemed to have been employed as 
a couch on previous occasions, and where, for the last 
two nights Lopez himself had taken his rest. Her 
breathing was soft and regular. It denoted a calm and 
perfect sleep. He was encouraged and gradually 
withdrew from his place of concealment. His steps 
were cautiously taken. He drew nigh tothe sleeper— 
surveyed her with a keen and pleasant interest ;—then, 
farther to be sure, he stole forth into the ante-chamber 
of the vault, and gliding cautiously, maintaining a yigi- 
lant watch all the while, he emerged from the cavern, 
and stood upon the beach. The waters of the sea had 
gone down. The gray sands were quite uucovered 
for a long stretch, the spot being wholly bare upon 
which the Indian bark had anchored during the after- 
noon. The moon was high in heaven, and at her full. 
No cloud obscured or sullied the blue serenity of the 
skies. The scene was eminently and wholly spiritual. 
There was nothing human visible in the surreunding 
aspects of ocean, sky and land. Satisfied of this, our 
Maroon returned, with rather hurried footsteps, to the 
cavern. He stole back cautiously, however, so as not 
to disturb the damsel. She still slept, her position 
being totally unchanged. But the fire had grown faint 





upon her altars. He fed it with a handful of the fuel 
that lay contiguous. He knelt beside her, and in the 
reviving blaze, he examined closely the innocent fea- 
tures, which he had thought so very sweet and beau- 
tiful in the before imperfect light. The nearer survey 
did not lessen her loveliness in his sight. Her closed 
eyes, and her slightly parted lips, were studies for the 
sculptor, they were so delicate in their structure yet so 
admirably defined. The features might have been 
thought Castilian. _The forehead was high but nar- 
row, the nose good, and the neck moderately large and 
smooth, rising into the gentle swell of a bosom which 
had not yet learned to heave with other than happy 
childish emotions. One of her hands, the fingers of 
which were long and taper, had stolen to her breast, 
the partial drapery of which it seemed to grasp. The 
other lay at her side, the fingers closing upon a hand- 
ful of the wood intended for the fire. Thus she slept. 
The ‘‘ Maroon” stooped and pressed his lips closely 
upon hers, She sighed deeply, but moved not. Again 
he repeated the kiss, and her eyes opened upon him. 
They closed involuntarily. Again they opened, and 
now with a wild, appealing expression. He had 
slightly retreated, as he found her about to waken. 
He hatl regained his feet. He stood somewhat apart, 
the altar being in some degree between them. We 
have spoken of the personal appearance of Lopez de 
Levya, as being pleasing tothe eyeof woman. Atthis 
moment it looked manly as well as pleasing, and, in 
the doubtful light of the cavern, with his form erect, 
his features half shaded by the gloom, his knife at his 
girdle, and a rich red scarf about his waist, he might 
have served for the model of one of those brigands, a 
compound of Orson and Adonis, whom we see so 
commonly in Italian pictures. The impression was not 
unfavorable upon the eyes of the Indian damsel. But 
her senses had evidently mingled the aspect before her 
with the object in her dream—the purpose of her 
watch and ordeal,—the beneficent creature vouchsafed 
by her savage gods, from whose guidance her future 
destiny was to be shapedand governed. The instincts 
of the Spaniard were sufficiently acute to see the im- 
pression that he had made, and to conjecture, in some 
measure its origin. He was well aware that the first 
impression of the European upon the Aborigines was 
that of a superior being. The devout appealing eyes 
of the damsel—her hands crossed upon her breast, sat- 
isfied our ‘*t Maroon” that she held him to be so. He 
advanced a single step, he smiled on her kindly, he 
raised one hand upward to heaven, while he placed 
the other on his heart. She followed all his move- 
ments with others like them. Her hand was lifted to 
heaven, and carried to her breast. She too smiled,— 
the smile of innocent hope, that might have brought 
with it warmer assurances. He spoke, sweetly and 
tenderly, but the words were lost upon incapable but 
not unheeding senses. She shook her head with a 
mourntulness of look that told him, plain as words 
could speak, how sorrowful she was that she knew not 
what he said. But he smiled encouragingly, and re- 
sorted once more to signs to assure her of his affection. 
These she understood. The language of the heart is 
a very universal one. Charity and sympathy may 
speak, and be understood, though they have nota word 
in common with the hearer, from the centre to the 
pole. She answered his signs. She pointed to the 
fires before her. She threw a fresh supply of fuel upon 
the blaze, then rising to her knees, knelt before him, 
and crossed her hands upon her bosom. He stooped, 
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and took her in his arms. She would have receded, 
but he held hertenderly in his grasp, and once raore 
pressed his lips upon hers. She sunk submissive in 
hisembrace. She spoke, but a single sentence, but 
one of its words smote his ear like a familiar accent. 
He had picked up a few of the Caribbean phrases 
from Spaniards who had been among this people. 
The girl had designated him as “the good White 
Spirit.” The word “Spirit” had become a frequent 
one in the intercourse of the Jesuit missionaries with 
the heathen. God, and lave, and heaven, good, bad, 
the sky, the sea, the boat, Castile, white and red man, 
—these, and several other words had, from the com- 
munion of the Spaniards with the tribes of the Carib- 
bean Sea, grown to be a tolerably common property 
with the two races. Lopez rapidly ran over in the 
ears of the girl all of this description which he found 
it easy to remember on theinstant. Some of these she 
repeated after him with ready acquiescence. Again 
she described him as the good white spirit—her good 
white spirit~~and he now understood her. He did not 
disabuse her. He feared to forfeit her reverence, in 
seeking to awake a humbler emotion; and as the 
master of her destiny, a celestial visitant, provided for 
her guidance, he proceeded to inforce her affections. 
He placed himself beside her—together they supplied 
the altar with fuel and incense, and when he kissed 
her lips, she crossed her arms upon her breast, and 
submitted with delighted reverence. It was the be- 
nevolent spirit whose favor she implored, who then, 
in his most gracious aspect presented himself in com- 
pliance with her invocations. She had been taught to 
believe that he was difficult of approach,—slow to be 
won,—reluctant to appear ;—that it required earnest 
and long continued devotions, and a painful and pro- 
tracted vigil. How fortunate was she among her sex, 
that, in her instance, he had departed from his wonted 
severity !—that, instead of presenting himself, as he 
was reported frequently to have done,—in harsh and 
ungenial aspects—in the shape of bird, or beast, or 
reptile,—he had assumed his noblest attributes of form, 
and put on features not only of the highest, but of the 
tenderest character. Verily, she was the favored 
among women! The tones of the Spaniard’s voice 
were to her sounds of the sweetest music from the 
Caribbean heaven. His smile was that glance of the 
morning or of the evening, when the brightness was 
equally rare and benignant; and, when his hand rest- 
ed upon her cheek or neck, she felt the thrill of an 
emotion through all her veins, such as she had been 
taught to believe was vouchsafed only to the favored 
few, the select of the Caribbean Elysium. Their eyes 
took part in their constant intercourse, and never had 
Lopez lcoked or spoken with so successful eloquence. 
Though she comprehended but few of his words, yet 
nothing was thrown away of all that fell from hislips. 
As at the first, in the primeval hour of creation, the 
speech which heaven bestowed upon its creatures was 
that of love, so love constitutes the basis of that an- 
cient language which it is still so easy for the heart to 
comprghend. Assisted by this heart-manual, it was 
easy for Lopez to make his Spanish and her Indian 
words subservient to their gradual use; and ere they 
sunk exhausted into the mutual arms of sleep that 
night, they had commenced a course of study quite as 
rapid as the Robertsonian method, by which a modern 
or ancient dialect is to be mastered in six lessons. The 
bridal hour of the two exiles thus strangely brought to- 
gether, promised to be as happy in its progress, as the 


destiny in which it had its origin was solemn and pe- 
culiar. With the dawn, the two awakened to neither 
repining nor repentance. Life had suddenly put on 
her loveliest aspects to both. The Spaniard was no 
longer lonesome in his solitude, and the damsel was 
happy in the faith that she was favored among wo- 
men, by the very Deity to whom their sex devote their 
most dutiful and earnest solicitations. 

The passion thus begun, and sanctioned, as it would 
seem, by an especial Providence, was neither slow to 
ripen nor of modified character. The very isolation 
of their abode, separated from all the world beside, 
tended to compel their affections eagerly, and into the 
same channel. But it was not long before the Indian 
damsel learned to comprehend the purely human cha- 
racter of her companion. Her very love produced 
this discovery, since it could only exist in its natural 
intensity in the untutored mind, in this comparative 
loss of its veneration. The young Spaniard no longer 
repined at his desolate condition. The fate to which 
he resigned himself had received its consolations, and 
in the first few days of his happiness, if he thought at 
all of his late comrades, it was with something of fear 
and misgiving, lest they should come and tear him 
away from an abode, in which he was equally free 
and happy. The morning after their first meeting, he 
stole from her side while she yet slept, and from the 
ante-chamber of the cavern awakened her with a soft 
sweet strain from his guitar. It was the first time he 
had touched the strings since the instrument had been 
hung about his neck in mockery. She started from 
the mossy niche where she had slept, and lighting 
anew the fire upon her altars, sank before it in the 
attitude of prayer. A delirious delight was visible 
upon her countenance as the music reached her ears, 
and when Lopez looked in upon her, she bore the ex- 
pression of one whose whole soul was lifted with a 
sense of the divine favor. He made the guitar the 
instrument for her education. She had the sweetest 
voice, herself, and for his music, gave him wild bal- 
lads of he: own people, of which he could appreciate 
the music only. But their words were rapidly inter- 
changed. The lessons were constant, and conveyed 
through numerous media of which the teacher in eiv- 
ilized life, can have no notion. Life itself depended on 
their progress, and when this is the case, the tuition 
must be marvellously rapid—love as well as life,—their 
daily sports, their mutual progress,—the exercise of 
their tastes—their consultations upon sea, and sky, and 
grove,—the passage of the wild bird,—the bound of 
the marmozet—the gathering of fruit,—the song, the 
dance, the sign, the smile,—all these provoked their 
lessons and exercised their industry in acquisition. It 
was not long before they declared themselves in sylla- 
bles that took the place of simple sounds,—not long 
before the teacher could listen with delight to the 
| childish prattler at his side, whose accents would have 
}seemed uncouth in the ears of critics only. Day by 
day, teaching and taught, the horizon of their hopes 
|and affections sensibly expanded before their minds, 
|and the damsel did not cease to be less innocent be- 
cause she had jearned not only to understand her own 
emotions, but to comprehend the real nature of the 
companion from whom she had learned the first great 
lesson of the woman heart. She was not less happy 
that, in loving a God, she had found a lover and a 
Lord! 

The world for a brief season seemed wholly surren- 
dered tothem. They lived for each other only; and 
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as they saw no other forms, so they forgot for a time, 
that they were to be disturbed by other beings of a 
nature like theirown. Lopez had no fears—shall we 
call them hopes? that the Dian de Burgos would ever 
again appear to seek him out in his place of exile. 
He knew how serious and how terrible always were 
the jokes of his late tyrant, and never looked for his 
repentance. Nor did the poor Omaya—such was the 
name of the damsel—dream that her Caribbean kin- 
dred would ever sunder a union so marvellously 
wrought by heaven. Her barbarous rights were neg- 
lected in the prompt realization of her dreams. This 
was due in great measure to the lessonings of the 
** Maroon.” Already had he begun to bestow upon 
her some of his theology—crude and selfish as it was. 
The Agnus Dei which he put into her hands, was 
quite as frequently an object of her entreaty as it was 
of his. Their supplications at morning and at even- 
ing to the Virgin, were twined together ; and it must 
be confessed, that, of the two, the poor pagan damsel 
was much more éarnest in her prayers than the habit- 
ual Christian. He taught her other lessons. Already 
had he began to conduct her fingers among the strings 
of his guitar, and she, rejoiced at the merry tinkle 
which she produced, soon promised to acquire its lan- 
guage—as the instrument was constantly in her keep- 
ing, except when she summoned him to perform upon 
it. Theigshe sat beside him, on the edge of the great 
ocean, and while the waters rolled and tumbled to- 
ward their feet, she listened to his chaunt—his fierce 
ballads of Spanish chivalry—comprehending butlittle 
of the story, but feeling all the sweetness of the music, 
the more perhaps that the words were mysterious and 
vague. But their sports were not always of this sub- 
dued order, though they were scarcely less romantic— 
such, at least, as she now taught and encouraged him 
to practice. The sea was scarcely an object of terror 
to the practised swimmers of the Caribbean Isles. 
Amaya, like all the damsels of her people, had been 
accustomed to embrace its billows from her infancy. 
She soon taught the more apprehensive Lopez to per- 
sue her in the waves. At the fall of the tide she led 
him off among the rocks, whose heads at such periods 
were distinctly visible. Here-resting on their dark 
gray summits, he beheld her, with a terror in which 
she did not share, leap down into the boiling black 
abysses, and disappear wholly from his sight. Before 
he had yet recovered from his alarm, she reappeared, 
bringing up with her the peculiar oyster, whose imme- 
dicable wounds give birth tothe beautiful pearl which 
is so much valued, though not in the same degree, by 
Indian and European. After thisdiscovery, our ‘‘ Ma- 
roon,” encouraged the sport which had first alarmed 
his fears. He too acquired courage from cupidity, 
and, being no bad swimmer, he learned to follow her 





into the grim recesses of the rocks, when the seas 
were at repose. He reserved to himself the opening 
of the valves, so that he extricated the fruit from their 
embrace, without subjecting it to injury. Great was 
the wealth which he thus acquired, to say nothing of 
the ancient treasures of the cavern. But these trea- ' 
sures, which he had not sought, were valueless where | 
he was. His possessions, so unsuited to his present 
condition, first taught him to repine. When he looked 
upon his unprofitable stores, his thoughts immediately 
hurried to the native land, in which they had made 
him famous. With this recollection, his heart sadden 
ed within him. He looked earnestly along the ocean 
waste for some sign of his countrymen. He looked 





with a momentary indifference upon the sweet, wild 
and artless creature, who gambolled before his eyes, 
or crouched in confidence beside him. Her keen 
glance beheld these changes. No change in his as- 
pect ever escaped her vigilance. At such moments, 
she would incline herself timidly toward him—would 
draw his attention by little artifices,—would appeal to 
him in awkward Castilian, which insensibly glided 
into her native Caribbee tongue ;—the broken accents 
finally acquiring emphasis as they concluded in some 
sweet and foreign ditty—sometimes, with a playful 
fondness, she would assail his melancholy, by sudden 
plunges into the billows, striking out for the cluster of 
little rocks, hiding in whose hollows she would beguile 
him with a wild strain of her people, or in appealing 
fancies of her own, which might have found a fitting 
translation in such a ballad as the following: 


THE LAY OF THE CARIB DAMSEL. 

I 
Come, seek the ocean’s depths with me, 
For there are joys beneath the sea, 
Joys, that when all is dark above, 
Make all below a home of love ! 

II 
In hollow bright and fountain clear, 
Lo! thousand pearl await us there ; 
And amber drops that sea-birds weep 
In sparry caves along the deep. 

Ill 
A chrystal chamber there I know, 
Where never yet did sunshaft go ; 
The soft moss from the rocks, I take, 
Of this our nuptial couch to make. 

IV 
There, as thou yieldest on my breast, 
My songs shall soothe thy happy rest,— 
Such songs as still our prophets hear, 
When winds and stars are singing near. 


Vv 
These tell of climes whose deep delight, 
Knows never change from day to night, 
Where, if we love, the blooms and flowers, 
And fruits,—shall evermore be ours. 


VI 
Oh! yield thee to the hope I bring, 
Believe the truth I feel and sing, 
Nor teach thy spirit thus to weep, 
Thy Christian home beyond the deep. 
Vil 
Tis little,—ah ! too well I know, 
Thy poor Amaya may bestow,— 
But if a heart that’s truly thine, 
Be worthy thee, O! cherish mine! 


Vill 
My life is in thy look—for thee, 
I bloom, as for the sun, the tree ; 
My hopes,—when thou forget’st thy woes, 
Unfold, as flow’rs when winter goes. 

Ix 

And though, as our traditions say, 
There bloom the worlds of endless day, 
I would not care to seek the sky, 
If there thy spirit did not fly. 


It was impossible even for a heart so selfish as that of 
our “‘ Maroon,” wholly to resist a confidence so sweet 
and touching. The wild grace of her action, the spir- 
itual delicacy of her love, the delightful companion 
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ship with which she cheered his solitude—all succeed- 
ed, in the absence of any absolute temptations, to se- 
cure his continued devotion to her charms. But a 
change was destined to cast its shadow over thei. 
otherwise happy dreams. Three weeks of delight, 
with little interval, and scarcely any respite, had pass- 
ed since they first knew each other. No doubt of the 
security, as well as transport, of her condition, assailed 
the heart of the Indian damsel; and if the Spaniard 
ever thought of his home, it was only as one of those 
vexing fancies, which, as he could scarcely hope to 
realize it, it was but childish to encourage. He made 
the most of his present happiness, and resigned him- 
self to the possession of Amaya, with the more satis- 
faction, since, in a choice among a thousand, she still 
would most probably have been the object of his pre- 
ference. But he did not the less regard the dowry 
which she brought him. He subjected his treasure to 
daily examination, and when the weather served, to 
daily increase. His necessities made him a miser. 
He did not the less enjoy the treasure, which it seemed 
he could never spend. 

But a new prospect of freedom, in this respect, was 
about to open upon him. One morning, while our 
wealthy ‘‘ Maroon” was still engaged in the cleansing 
and assorting of his treasure, close in his cavern,—he 
was surprised by the sudden and unexpectéd entrance 
of Amaya, with words of wonder on her tongue, and 
looks of terror in her face. He hastily put his pearls 
from sight and hurried with her to the entrance of the 
cavern. There, in the sea-monster which alarmed her 
with a nameless fear, he beheld an object of scarcely 
less terror to himself. This was an European vessel. 
It might—it must be a Spaniard—but it was still at 
too great a distance to enable him to solve his doubts, 
or to relieve or increase his apprehensions. It was 
evidently appreaching his islet; and for what visitor 
other than Velasquez should he look? In a secure 
cover, on the top of his cavern, our ‘‘ Maroon,” with 
the trembling Amaya beside him, watched the course 
of the stranger. The Indian girl beheld the anxiety of 
her companion, to describe the feeling at his heart, 
embodied in his looks and actions, by its gentlest 
name ; and her own terrors increased accordingly. In 
the brief space of time between the first appearance 
of the vessel, and his discovery of her true character, 
Lopez de Levya, rapidly ran over in his mind the 
prospects of his condition—the probable object of the 
return of the Dian de Burgos, and the effect of this 
return upon his fortunes. What had he to hope from 
Velasquez or the implacable Juan, his rival? What 
motive but that of mockery and a cruel curiosity 
would have brought either of them back to the spot 
where they had marooned him? And should they 
search for him what was his hope of concealment ? 
He could hide from the Caribbeans, who had no sus- 
picion of any presence but their own,—but from the 
people of the Dian de Burgos there was no conceal- 
ment. They would search the island—they would 
discover the cavern, and not one of its crevices could 
be made safe against their penetrating eyes or their 
probing lances. A cold sweat covered the limbs of 
the miserable creature as his rapid thoughts coursed 
over the whole ground of his condition. And yet, it 
will scarcely be believed that, thus doubtful of hisown 
fate, he could yet think of concealing his newly gotten 
treasure. He hurried back into his cave, counselling 
Amaya still to maintain her watch upon the stranger. 
In secret he toiled to place his pearls in security. The 





crevice which let in the light on one side the vault, he 
busily crammed with the soft moss and leaves taken 
from the couch in which hehad slept. The light being 
excluded, he placed his baskets of treasure along the 
ledge, and concealed them in turn in a like manner. 
Nothing but the closest search, under the stimulating 
influence of a suspicion that something was concealed, 
could have led to the discovery of his possessions. 
There was no way of hiding himself in the same man- 
ner, and full of the most horrible apprehensions, 
he joined Amaya upon the eminence. It was now 
necessary to think of her. Should Velasquez suspect 
the treasure—should Juan obtain sight of her, or any 
of the Spaniards, she would be torn from his arms 
with unscrupulous violence. To conceal her, it was 
necessary that the cave should be kept from their 
knowledge. He conducted her into its recesses. He 
showed her where he himself had been hidden, and 
easily persuaded her to seek shelter in its dusky re- 
cesses. She might hope to escape unnoticed, even if 
the cave were penetrated ; but her safety, should the 
bark be the Dian de Burgos, lay only in showing him- 
self. Upon this policy, trembling still to encounter the 
cruel Velasquez, and insidious and hateful Juan, 
the *‘ Maroon” resolved. He continued his watch in 
secrecy, though passing from copse to copse ; he left 
the neighborhood of his cavern, as the chewit flies 
always from the spot where her young axg hidden. 
The vessel approached that part of the island where 
he had been landed. This increased his fears that she 
was that of his tyrant. If he came to mock, it was 
the game of Lopez to implore and seem repentant. If 
to pardon, it was his policy rather to appear surly and 
provoke his enemy to continued hostility ;—for, though 
anxious to reach Spain with his treasure, yet our 
**Maroon”’ well knew that, with Juan or Velasquez as 
a master, the very suspicion of his great possessions 
would be fatal to his life. Better, then, to delay the 
day of his restoration than peril everything on a rock 
so doubtful. But, in truth, Lopez de Levya was not 
in a condition of mind to resolve on any policy. He 
was now, as he had ever been before, the creature of 
events! 

These, for once at least, proved favorable to his for- 
tunes. We have already detailed the fearful circum- 
stances which had changed the dynasty on board the 
Dian de Burgos. Linares and Maria de Pacheco were 
now the masters, but the former had no control over 
the proud intelligent spirit by whom the whole pro- 
ceeding had been counselled. He was a mere seaman 
—a bold, strong man, who, conscious of his own defi- 
ciencies, was not unwilling to supply them from the 
stores of one who had so much identified her fortunes 
with hisown. She asked for little in return, and that 
he was disposed to accord. He was thecaptain of the 
ship, but she was the guiding spirit. He did not seek 
her affections. On this point, indulgent, perhaps, on 
all others, she had shown herself equally resentful and 
inflexible. But, it will suffice for us that they under- 
stood each other, and that Linares lent himself to her 
project of rescuing Lopez. The latter had but little 
esteem among the seamen, but he had been harmless, 
was really gentle in his nature in proportion as he was 
timid, and his cruel punishment had won their pity 
and their sympathies. The sailor of that day looked 
upon the “‘ Maroon” as doomed to a much worse pun- 
ishment than death ! 

Impatient, on the prow of the Dian de Burgos, stood 
the proud but anxious woman as the ship approached 
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the shore. Concealed among acluster of young palms, 
Lopez beheld her, and in the position which she held, 
her eager attitude and outstretched hand, he at once 
inferred some great change in her fortunes and his 
own. His heart was instantly strengthened. He came 
forth from his hiding place, and the ship, dropping her 
anchors, Maria de Pacheco was the first to descend 
into the boat which now hurried to the shore. We 
need not attempt to depict her raptures or his own. 
In her case they were those of a strong, impetuous 
nature—her very fondness being linked with an arro- 
gance of will, which rather compelled and command- 
ed, than solicited affection in return. The submissive 
spirit of the “‘ Maroon” did not dare to withhold the 
expression of a joy, and the declaration of attachments, 


beyond any which he possibly could feel. Perhaps, | 


of the two persons, there was much more in the gen- 
tle and dependent nature of Amaya, to persuade him 





into love, than in that of the imperious woman whom 


country, and the privilege of growing famous in the 
use of his Caribbean treasures. The very dowry cf 
Amaya was hostile to her claims. Of this dowry,—of 
Amaya herself,—he religiously forbore to whisper 
aught to the proud woman who stood beside him, and 
who naturally spoke and thought as if she were as 
much the mistress of his heart as she was of his fate. 
She soon told him all her story, and he revealed such 
portions of his, as might satisfy her inquiries without 
provoking any doubts. He described the beauties of 
his islet. He showed her where he had often slept, 
beneath the palms. He gathered for her his fresh and 
luscious fruits, and in the delight and wonder with 
which she beheld this new paradise, and in the happy 
consciousness of the attainment of all for which she 
had striven, at such fearful sacrifice of pride and femi- 
nine feeling, she yielded herself up to the sweet and 
innocent attractions which gathered around her. It 
was with a vague feeling of terror that he heard her 


he had certainly learned to fear. But she brought with | declare her purpose to explore his empire, and to see, 


her something more than the poor Indian girl could | for herself, the beautiful retreats and resources which 


offer. Her coming promised him a restoration to his 


| 
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had so singularly fallen to his possession 





YANAKI. 
A LEVANTINE SKETCH. 


Ir was not yet sunrise in the city of Izmyr; the night 
police were still on duty on shore; the Turkish guard- 
boats were pulling about the crowded harbor for the 
last time, waking up fora moment with the peculiar 
plashing plunge of their long oars those of the look-outs 
on board the European craft who, singly keeping the 
anchor-watch, had in many instances from the sheer 
want of cdémpany on deck first leant idly on the bul- 
warks and then sunk, against all rules of duty, into a 
doze, dreaming perchance of far distant lands, of home, 
of wives, of prattling children, and of hearty friends ; 
while less careless or better disciplined tars were ever 
and anon challenging some passing boat, observing 
each scudding cloud, and keeping a vigilant eye on 
everything ; the ballickjees with their fresh-caught fish 
were, in short tacks and under easy sail, approaching 
the broad quay that extends for some distance in front 
of the English and other Frank consulates ; and the 
mueddins, recommencing their daily calls of prayer, 
were here and there heard but hardly seen chanting 
from the gallery of some lofty minaret the first, the 
matinal adan ; and not a few zealous Muslims, albeit 
they had yet four other opportunities in the day to obey 
this religious summons, were now thus early, meri- 
toriously, but still leisurely, and with downcast eyes, 
wending their way to mosque, when Yanaki, a young 
Christian, appearing suddenly in the streets, turned his 
back upon the Greek Quarter in which he lodged, to 
betake himself, not to his church, but to his usual 
service and occupation, hastening with lantern in 
hand to the magzen, the store of his master, one Deme- 


trius, a fellow-countryman and merchant, who carried: 


on a somewhat uncertain and up-hill business in a 
single chamber on the ground-floor of a well-known 
Khan, situate near the seaward entrance of the tchar- 
shees or roofed bazaars of the city, which, it is almost 





unnecessary to mention, ranks as the second, if not the 
first istalia in the Sultan’s dominions. 

Yanaki, well aware of the police regulations, had 
taken care to furnish his paper lantern with a sufficient 
length of candle ; he knew that without this precau- 
tion, and although it was already daybreak, and the 
sun would soon be visible, he might nevertheless before 
that luminary arose find himself a prisoner, for who at 
any time can walk the narrow streets of Izmyr and 
hope to escape the lynx-eyed guard, if he have but the 
rashness to disobey the orders of the cadi? And one 
of the standing orders of the cadi is this, that between 
sunset and sunrise, be there moon or no moon, every 
one must carry a light, or take the consequence. And 
the consequence is occasionally a fine, but more gen- 
erally the bastinado. Now keutek and deinek, which 
indicate “the stick,” are words the very sound of 
which might well make Yanaki—a rayah—tremble in 
every part of his body, but especially in the sole of his 
ticklish foot. That is, if he carried not a lantern. 
Therefore Yanaki, not wishing to figure as a martyr 
or to beard the cadi, exhibited a lantern on the present 
occasion ; and in truth he had for a year or two carried 
it so constantly in early morning, that now his hand 
would probably have felt quite uncomfortable without 
it. It would have been almost impossible for him to 
begin the day without it. Aladdin’s affection for his 
wonderful lamp was scarcely greater than that of 
Yanaki for his paper fannoos, which, when not in use, 
he could compress into so small a compass that it 
might easily be carried within the fez that adorned his 
head, the fannoos shutting up like the leather of a 
bellows, or, to give a French illustration, like a chapeau 
mécanique. 

Yanaki, though smart enongh on holidays and saint’s 
days, had certainly no need of a lantern that by its 
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light his present costume might be the better displayed 
in order to be admired, for plain black slippers are 
sufficiently common in Izmyr, and bare legs from the 
knee downward not the less so, and white full breeches, 
shalwar, large enough on an emergency (as he said 
himself) to contain, if used asa sack, more figs and 
melons than a deveh, a camel, could conveniently 
carry, would not we imagine, however illuminated, 
even with a score of Bairam torches, prove very attrac- 
tive or imposing in appearance to the eye of any be- 
holder; and as to Yanaki’s embroidered but faded 
jacket, why the most liberal auctioneer in Rag Fair, 
that is, in the Beet Bazaar, if he consented at all to put 
it up for sale, could not have obtained the tenth part of 
a five-pound purse for it. Then the red fez that he 
wore, must in general opinion, have left the manufac- 
tory at Tunis—if it ever came thence—when the pre- 
sent bey of that African French-coveted regency was 
but a boy. Most certainly it came not from the re- 
cently established manufactory in Stamboul. It was 
indeed too old for that. These circumstances being 
true to the letter, no fair Smyrniote could well call 
Yanaki a dandy. So, most assuredly, we repeat, that 
he carried not his lantern to display to any maidens 
peeping thus early from their windows the dress we 
have just briefly described, but merely out of proper 
deference to the will of the constituted authorities. 

Yanaki soon emerged from the dark and narrow 
streets, and gained the Marina. There he stopped to 
gaze on the dancing waves that broke in glittering 
showers of spray on the face of the consular quay, and 
there he felt proud of his countrymen, as his eye fell 
on the undecked and buoyant kaiks, from which car- 
goes of dead and living fish were now being discharged 
by the boatmen; he saw that their general activity 
rendered it a matter of certainty that few Turks, even 
in these their own waters, could compete with them 
as fishermen, and that they might almost monopolise 
the maritime calling they had adopted. His friend 
Sakhtouri, who was among the present arrivals, had, 
it appears, been doubly fortunate ; his nets had again 
and again come up full; and the oil which, according 
to A°gean custom, he had thrown on the waters of the 
bay, had fallen in a lucky hour, for during the night it 
invariably calmed the sea, and seemed to render each 
passing Lallick more clearly visible than on former occa+ 
sions; his decoy-fires never failed him once, and his 
sapkin, his three-pronged blade, his granes, pierced 
fish after fish ; the kaik was now full of them ; and re- 
cognising Yanaki, who was in the fiont of the crowd, 
Sakhtouri at once threw him one of the largest 
present, as an eatable backshish ; and Yanaki, slip- 
ping his finger through the yet panting gills of his scaly 
prize, thanked the donor, and then, striking to the left, 
trudged merrily onward, meditating on the broil that 
would speedily ensue. Panayia! this was beginning 
the day well. 

Yanaki soon reached the Khan to which he was 
bound, and just as Selim Aksakallu the kapoujee, the 
door-keeper, was throwing open the heavy gates 
Showing his fish to Selim, with a sly wink, and giving 
the morning salutation, which the white-bearded Os- 
manley gravely returned, Yanaki stood next at his 
master’s door. He let himself in: then extinguishing 
the candle in his own lantern, after lighting an oil-' 
lamp that was his master’s, and moreover, depositing 
the fish in security, he—now that daylight was rapidly 
increasing — prepared the narghileh, the water-pipe, 
which he knew his employer, who was a most ortho- 
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dox and punctual consumer of tobacco, would call for 
as soon as he awoke. Yanaki was in the outer part 
of the magzen, and separated from the sleeper but by 
a slight wooden partition, which, set up a few years 
before to form as it were another room, had not yet 
received a single coat of paint. Demetrius, the mer- 
chant, was in all things economical, if not parismoni- 
ous: he had certainly no idea of spending money in 
house-decoration. Paint is not to be obtained by mere 
words, or this wooden wall might have possessed not 
one only but all the colors of the rainbow ; for though 
Demetrius could out-talk a dragoman—and these inter- 
preters are not short-winded—he had hitherto (notwith- 
standing repeated attempts) been unable to wheedle 
any one into the humor of gratuitously affording him 
the means of coloring this part of his abode ; and even 
had he succeeded, we cannot undertake to say that its 
appearance would have been improved. He certainly 
himself had not much taste, except perhaps in samples 
of figs, and raisins, and olives, and such commodities. 
Under this direction, the brush would have robbed too 
many pots, and his room have appeared in all the 
colors of the rainbow or a painter’s sign-board. There 
could have been no subdued tone, no quiet effect in 
any design of his. Even the crimson-winged grass- 
hoppers, which he occasionally saw in his walks to 
Boojah—that pet village of the Smyrniotes, the rival of 
Bo’ounabad—would have pleased him better, such was 
his gaudy taste, had their wings resembled the che- 
quered harlequin’s jacket he once gazed on in wonder 
at the Carnival in Venice. Moreuver, to give another 
instance of his taste, he was himself never known to 
have won a suit of clothes in Izmyr, in which the 
several parts corresponded in color. A bright blue 
coat, a la Franka, and a black waistcoat, and then a 
red fez, a l’Orient, little better than Yanaki’s, frequently 
adorned the upper part of his figure, when its lower 
spindle-shanked extremities were encased in sober 
threadbare brown. Thus curiously clad, Demetrius 
has often become the cynosure of some of the few well 
traveled Levantine wags, as he sat, for hours, ‘two 
paces in front of his doorway, reveling in sunshine, 
mental speculation, and light clouds of smoke, ascend- 
ing from his favorite tootoon, or tambaccoo. Now, at 
the moment when Yanaki arrived at the Khan, his 
master was yet asleep, and, for aught we know, dream- 
ing that the price of Jibeleh had unexpectedly risen, 
and wondering what would be the consequent effect 
on his own stock of Latakia. He was, we confess, a 
knowing hand touching all these weeds. Yanaki was 
meanwhile busy enough ; he had already prepared the 
narghileh, momentarily expecting to hear his master’s 
ery of * Beer attesh,” and he had also polished alow 
copper brazier, known throughout this port of the East 
as a manghal, and he had put the now lighted and 
crackling aghadj kurmuri, or charcoal, into it, and 
then placed the whole outside the door, that the first 
unhealthy fumes might escape into the open air, where 
they could eflect or mix in no great harm, although 
sure of getting intoa 
occupants of the atmosphere, into whose legitimate 
region they intruded, and where, in fact, they were 
soon outnumbered and brought to their level and scat- 
tered some to one point of the compass and some 
to another, being dispersed like chaff before the 
wind, and then altogether forgotten in the sweet celes- 
tial society they had for a short period tainted with 
their noxious presence. While these aerial combats 
were. progressing, Yanaki occupied himself in clean- 


vassing struggle with the purer 
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ing fish. He had just accomplished the last feat, and 
much to his own satisfaction—and to that of the dogs 
who shared the offal—when Demetrius awoke, called 
for and eagerly received his water-pipe, smoking it, 
according to custom, before he left his musquito-cur- 
tain couch ; the long and flexible mahpeech, or leather 
hose, attached to the narghileh, tendering this a matter 
of no difficulty. In due time, the gurgling bubbles in 
the water were no longer audible, the weed was burnt 
out, the merchant’s toilet commenced, and, such as it 
was, most rapidly concluded ; and then the manghal 
was brought from the open air, into the apartment, 
which served both for a counting-house and a ware- 
house, and an eating-room. And now, suddenly upon 
the live wood was seen a gridiron, on the bars of which 
slices of bread were soon placed, and thus turned into 
toast, as striped as the Greek flag, the parts alone be- 
tween the bars becoming brown; while, at the edge 
of the manghal bubbled and frothed a small iron lidless 
pot of Mocha coffee, the aroma from which spoke well 
for its goodness. We may incidentally mention it was 
no loss to Demetrius that Izmyr, for the hundreth time, 
had totally consumed the small stock of English butter, 
brought out to the city as private venture by the pru- 
dent skippers of the Liverpool and London merchant- 
men; and we may add, that Demetrius never went to 
the expense of caviar—that sturgeon-dainty—for break- 
fast, except once a year, namely, on the Ith of January, 
the anniversary of St. Andreas, the patron saint of the 
Morea, in which part of Greece Demetrius had first 
drawn his breath. But he now knew better than to 
live under Otho and his Bavarians, when Smyrna was 
open to him. As to Russian and Levantine butter, 
the merchant, nnlike most of his countrymen, heartily 
disliked them both, but yah-oort and ky-mack he was 
fond of, and eat—whenever obtainable as presents. 
Honey from Tino, too, was a luxury loved by Deme- 
trius, yet the truth must be told, he was seldom content 
to part with coin for it; money ever stuck to him like 
ivy to a Stambouline tower. It was a saying of his, 
that unfortunately a man must eat, but that we all eat 
too much; and that, except on grand occasions, a Le- 
vantine merchant, for the first ten years, ought, and 
might almost support the whole wants of the body by 
the samples he received of coffee and olives. 
*Bread—ay, this eckmeck,” said he, “ must, per- 
haps, be paid for; it however costs little, and water 
less. What else do we really want? Panayia! Dio- 
genes lived in a tub! Why can’t I live ina Khan? 
We Greeks are not Englishmen! They spend in twelve 
months in eating and drinking more than would buy a 
schooner! Ah! but Demetrius will match them yet ; 
Syra will become a Manchester and Smyrna may be- 
come a Liverpool? Baccaloom! We shall see !”’ 
Something of this sort passed his lips as he finished 
what one must well feel unwilling to call a merchant’s 
breakfast ; and then leaving Yanaki in charge of his 
merchandise, consisting, if the truth must be told, but 
of three casks of Seuleok (leeches) for exportation to 
England “per the good ship Black Freedom, A 1,” 
three or four bales of raw silk and cotton, some barrels 
of figs, a little valonea from the neighborhood of White 
Cliffs in the Dardanelles, some soonguer, or sponge and 
madder root, an almost unsaleable carpet, and lastly 
a quantity of vekmeshek (mastic gum,) just arrived 
froin the adjacent island of Saykis or Khio, an island 
well remembered in the present day as the scene of the 
wholesale massacre that occurred in the month of April, 
1822 ; leaving, we repeat, Yanaki in charge of this mer- 


chandise—and many of his brother-merchants could 
not boast such a flourishing stock—Demetrius departed, 
ungloved and witha rosary of black beads in his hands, 
for the Marina, there to scan the weather, look at the 
shipping, hear the news, and drive a bargain, if he 
could obtain but the shadow of a shade of an oppor- 
tunity. There were a hundred sail of all nations at 
anchor in the bay, still not one of them, as yet, was 
consigned to Demetrius. 

Yanaki, on the departure of his master, remained 
| with nothing but his fish to occupy his thoughts. The 
mercandise did nc much trouble his brain, so he at 
once took his master’s Maltese-made chair, a deckload 





|} of which had recently arrived in the port consigned to 
| Demetrius, who managed to get far enough into the 
good graces either of the purchasers or of Giuseppe, 
| the captain, to be permitted to retain for his own use 
'the chair now occupied by Yanaki, who, thereupon 
seated, presently began to ruminate whether he should 
have his fish for breakfast, dinner,-or supper. The 
| young Greek’s mind was now not easily to be diverted 
| from his gastronomic purpose, though much was from 
time to time going on around him that might have 
|amused a stranger. There was by this time much 
' bustle within the Khan, and he could also gaze through 
its open doorway into the narrow street beyond, where 
| caravans of camels were now in motion, and bale- 
| bearing Armenian porters warning the passers-by, 
| with quivering voice, not to crowd upon them, by 
uttering the cry of Kalabalik etmeh. Then at the 
window of one of the opposite houses, sat the owner of 
a luxuriantly pretty face now employed in simply lis- 
tening to the tinkling bells, and then passing her time 
in masticating mastic ; occasionally blowing the snow- 
white gum into a globular bladder, and then explod- 
ing this gummy bubble by a smart pat of the hand! 
A pretty amusement, truly, but Yanaki did not seem 
to pay the slightest attention toit. This maidenly di- 
version was, in truth, no novelty in Smyrna, and as he 
paid no great attention to this face of beauty we may 
easily suppose he gave rather less to other adjacent and 
visible objects either within or without the Khan; he 
nevertheless sat in his chair with the air of a milordos. 
And then, like master like man, he decided on having 
apipe. ‘“ Beer attesh, a light,” said Yanaki, but as no 
one came to his call he immediately recollected he was 
not a milerdos, but simply his own master’s servant ; 
he therefore condescendingly determined to attend upon 
himself. First he fitted a tahkim, a mouthpiece, to 
one end of a cherry-stick tchibouque, and then on the 
lower end of the latter he placed a looleh, or small red 
earthen bowl, next filling the looleh with the very 
**yavash tootoon, the ‘‘ mild tobacco” of which his 
master Demetrius was so particularly fond. For though 
Demetrius commenced and ended his work with the 
stronger narghileh, he smoked nothing but a tchi- 
bouque in the intermediate period of theday. His too- 
toon, however, was as good as his tambaccoo; be it 
remembered he sold, not bought, tobacco, and that as 
a rule he would only receive the very best samples. 
Certain profit, as an agent, and no risk, was his gene- 
ral motto. And as samples were sent in gratuitously, 
and as it was absolutely necessary, as a matter of busi- 
ness, for him, the merchant, to know the flavor of 
each, he frequently tried them all, and the luxury of 
smoking cost him, therefore, very little from one year’s 
end to the other, an advantage in which Yanaki par- 
ticipated. 

Yanaki having now taken a lighted coal from the 
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manghal, managed with the mahshay, or iron pincers 
employed in the East for that purpose, to adjust it dex- 
terously on the top of his looleh, and then taking a puff 
or two, and finding his pipe draw, he flipped off the 
ashy kurmuree with his finger. There was no danger 
in this, for the paved court-yard of the khan could not 
catch fire. And if it could and had, what was that to 
him? When is a Greek considerate for the property 
of others % 

Let us here avail ourselves of an author’s licence, 
and pass on from the morning to the afternoon of the 
day on which this our story commences. 

An hour or two before sunset, the pretty village of 
Hajjilar—situate in the immense and magnificent plain 
behind Izmyr, and almost at the foot of the pass through 
the mountains to Manser, the ancient Magnesia, which, 
we may here remark, is not the city of the same name 
wherein Themistocles expired—Hajjilar, we repeat, 
was crowded with Greeks of both sexes from the nu- 
merous adjacent hamlets of Narlequee, Kavaludereh, 
and Byracklee, on the one side of the Smyrna road and 
Shaiklar and Boonarbashee on the other. And some 
few persons had come out thus far even from Smyrna, 
and our hero Yanaki was among them. This wasa 
saint’s day—of which there are far too many in the 
Levant—and music, and dancing, and drinking, and 
the constant discharge of pistols, and all sorts of merry- 
making were now going on throughout the “ Village 
of Pilgrims.” 

Many a bearded Papas was seen moving among the 
throng in the dark vestments and the small brimless 
black cap of the Greek Church ; and the women were 
clad in their gayest and their best, and strings of gold 
coin dangled from their garlanded head-dress. And 
all were the more happy that so few Turks happened 
to be among them. 

But it may here be asked, how came Yanaki at Haj- 
jilar—the village of pilgrims? We left hlm in the 
Khan at Izmyr. The reason is this. Demetrius, his 
master, having heard certain news on the Marina, 
found it necessary, or at least politic, to proceed forth- 
with to Manser, a day’s ride. Locking up his ware- 
house, therefore, and borrowing two horses from a sick 
kinsman, he and Yanaki rode out about noon over the 
caravan bridge, which, with its single unparapeted 
arch, spans the small Homeric river Meles at the cy- 
press-shaded exit from Izmyr. They soon left Mount 
Pagus and its ruinous castle further behind them, and 
then passing the lake called the Baths of Diana, which 
appeared on the left, they pushed on for Hajjilar, which 
they reached in about two hours. Here Yanaki’s beast 
suddenly exhibited indisputable symptoms of distress 
and weakness, and it was soon found impossible to 
urge him any further. Still let us say that neither the 
wip nor the shovel-stirrap was unmercifully applied. 
The real cause, then unknown, of the animal’s break- 
ing down was, that during the owner’s illness, some 
one had kindly and secretly overworked instead of 
merely exercising his horse for a week past, the Ar- 
menian sais, or groom, receiving divers piastres as 
backshish, not to divulge the iniquity. 

Demetrius soon determined to continue the route 
alone, and Yanaki, not sorry to obtain a holiday, for 
already had he become sore of the saddle, gladly put 
up his tired horse in the shed attached to a coffee-house, 
and then joined the crowd of merry-makers to whom 
we have above alluded. 

* .»’—** a good hour to you,”—said Spi- 


mencement of his stroll, to approach a small knot of 
revelers, little thinking to find an intimate friend from 
Cooklujah among them. And in a few minutes Spiro 
and Yanaki were seated under a toot-aghadji, a mul- 
berry-tree, chatting on countless subjects, and at last 
the latter, when he had a moment for thought, un- 
folded u kerchief, and smilingly added to the feast that 
the former and his friends had provided, a well-cooked 
fish. No Yahvoodi—no Jew, could have done it better 
—and tempting enough it really looked. It was the 
very fish received from Sakhtouri in the morning. 
Having in the forenoon been dressed in the Khan, it 
had been brought thus far as the chief dish of Yanaki’s 
private traveling store, his master’s rations, as he knew 
from experience, being seldom over-abundant. Yanaki 
no longer regretted the lameness of his borrowed horse, 
since the accident had been fated to occur at Haijjilar, 
and he had there found a feast and a friend. We may 
at once admit that Yanaki seemed thus early quite to 
have forgotten that the world contained such an indi- 
vidual as Demetrius, about whose progress to Manser 
he no longer troubled himself. The whole group, in- 
deed, soon seemed to banish all care, if they had any, 
under the Bacchanalian influence of Kalo Krassi and 
Kalo Raki. Not, however, that they evinced any signs 
of intoxication. Far from it. But they laughed, and 
eat, and drank, and—men as they were—sung even 
the song about the little ship and the banner of the 
cross, that all Greeks learn when children, commenc- 
ing with the words, 
“Karavi, Karavaki!” 

But sing blithely as they may, are all merry in this 
meeting at Hajjilar? 

Yon dervish, for instance, seems sad and wan enough. 
That Moslem echoes not the merriment of the Greek. 
Intently he gazes on the cerulean canopy with which 
Allah has concealed from the eyes of man the paradise 
prepared for all true believers. Can the dervish hope 
to carry mortal sight beyond the lovely terrestrial pros- 
pect around him? His gaze is still fixed—his hands 
are clasped, possibly in prayer—but his lips move not 
—there is, yes, there is, a slight change of color in his 
countenance—yet why should the revelers regard him ? 
They are not sad! he is not a Greek! On with the 
sports—Sing! sing! and strike in accompaniment till 
the stringed instruments crack again! 

Still let Fancy playfully weave those gathering clouds 
into the gigantic form of some scowling ’Efreet, or 
malevolent Marid, hovering o’er the village—let even 
the calm be attributed to the fear his supernatural pre- 
sence inspires—Hassan, goad not the trembling camel 
to proceed—stay yet a few moments till the dark 
wreathing mists have again dispersed—look, even now 
the breeze rushes through yon grove of cypress—the 
clouds must disperse—’tis refreshing, Hassan, thus to 
feel a gentle air fanning a fevered cheek, and to-day 
the hot sun has dried and scorched as fiercely as if we 
were still in the Syrian desert; now again the breeze 
increases, yet how heavily the doves fly now, and again 
thecamels stop ; Ah! wasthat a cry ofdistress? Listen, 
listen? Sharp indeed came a cry borne on the flutter- 
ing breeze, and a mass of human beings immediately 
rushed (as it were, under an impulse they could not 
resist) toward one of the dwellings in Hajjilar, before 
which a solitary woman was seen wringing her hands 
and walking to and fro, and weeping frantically, the 
crowd gathered round her—the dervish, the sad and 
wan dervish rose too—had his eye alone understood the 





ro, accosting Yanaki, who happened, in the very com- 





cloudy aerial form he had gazed at? It mattered little, 
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the truth was evident, Azraeel, the Angel of Death, 
had already claimed and secured a victim, and Yoo- 
moorjak, the Plague, had now descended on the ‘ Vil- 
lage of Pilgrims,” and what mortal therein could say 
how many souls were required ? 

Never left a bather the halls of the hamahm with 
purer skin than Alee Dervish had done that day ; there 
was yet no spot visible upon him, but the ‘* terminator 
of delights and separator of companions” had here also 
accomplished his work, and now without a blemish to 
mark to unpractised eyes the cause of death, Alee Der- 
vish fell plaugue-stricken ! He was, moreover, a corpse 
ere the crowd he had attempted to follow had reached 
the house, not a distant one, whence the cry of distress 
arose, and where in a few short hours they were to 
find another and another victim. 

And again, a moment before sunset there was further 
cause for sorrow and lamentation. Whence comes 
this frowning soldiery ?- Why encircle they the village? 
The answer is plain. The Frank Consuls have adopted 
the doctrine of contagion, and taught the pasha, the 
governor of Smyrna and its district, the meaning of a 
cordon sanitaire. And now encamped around Haijjilar, 
his troops shout as they pass from post to post that no 
one may enter or leave the place till the fell disease has 
done its worst and died away; and that any attempt 
to break through the line will be punished with in- 
stant Death. The cup of fear and misery is full. 
By some, by many, it must be drained to the very 
dregs. 

It would have been well for Yanaki bad he not visited 
Hajjilar. But it was Kismet, his destiny, and what 
mortal can avoid his fate? Not one; therefore trust, 
and trust alone in God. Allah Kerim. God is com- 
passionate ! 


On the sudden death of Alee Dervish, time rapidly | 


passed on till the fifth daily prayer or nemaz had been 
offered on the plain. Then bright shone the moon o’er 
the devoted village, but many who gazed on its splen- 
dor now saw it for the last time. Some there were, 
who from habit feared not the scourge that had broken 
out in Hajjilar, and were even happy under quaran- 
tine ; and there were others not less careless, but who 
having families in the plain, or at Izimyr, chated for 
that reason alone at detention, and soon began to devise 
plans for breaking through the line of suldiery that en- 
compassed them. Among the first who joined a party 
to make the attempt was Yanaki, and fearing that the 
Nizam Jedeed would speedily receive reinforcements, 
it was determined to run the gauntlet on this the very 
first night, about three hours before daybreak. 

Yanaki’s first business was to arrange that an Ip- 
sariote cafijee, who lived in the place, should take 
charge of the horse for Demetrius, his absent master, 
till the cessation of the plague. Previous business had 
already made the parties somewhat acquainted, so 
that this arrangement was a matter of little difficulty. 
Having been a holiday, it was equally easy to obtain 
arms from various quarters without suffering any sus- 
picion of the intended escape to transpire. This done, 
a party of seven ultimately assembled on the side of 
Hajjilar nearest Smyrna, at the time appointed. The 
six-companions of Yanaki were, Spiro, Pantia, And- 
reas, Mavromara, Vassili, and GEconomos. 

“Comrades,” said Yanaki, as they sat down on the 
grass; “‘we had plenty of dancing to-day, but there’s 
a wide difference between a Greek at a ball, and a ball 
at a Greek.” 

‘True enough,” answered Mavromara, “ we have 


already been to our ball, and now there’s every chance 
of a Turkish ball coming to us!” 

“We may, perhaps, expect a bullet or two,” said 
CEconomos, ‘* but it’s ever much easier to pull a trigger 
than to hit a mark at night. Panayia! We mayall 
escape untouched. The tacticoes are but boys, not 
veteran janissaries.” 

‘*No cavalry has yet arrived,” said Spiro, “and 
where is the Greek who cannot outrun the infantry of 
the Nizam ?” 

** Half of whom will be sound asleep when we make 
a start,” added Andreas. 

‘* They’re not asleep now, at all events,” said Vassili, 
‘**T hear their sentinels plainly.” And as the speaker 
uttered these words, the ciy of Alerto passed regularly 
and loudly from mouth to mouth around the whole 
circle of sentries that were posted to watch Hajjilar. 

“It is lucky,” said Pantia, after a pause ; “‘ that to- 
morrow is Tuesday. I shall be hungry enough and 
ready for a feast after the run into Smyrma we are 
abouttoattempt. Butif wecan’t get there till Wednes- 
day, we shall merely arrive in time to fast.” 

** Most certainly will we start to-night,” said Yanaki, 
“and dividing as it does Monday from Tuesday, we 
shall reach Smyrna long before Tuesday’s sunset. And 
Tuesday is not a fast day. But we must enter the city 
from Mount Pagus, not by the Caravan Bridge The 
bridge will be well watched.” 

“At whatever point we may have to enter Smyrna,” 
answered Pantia, ‘‘ we must here break through the 
blockade to-night. To-night or never,” 

“In less than an hour we'll try,” said G2conomos, 
‘meanwhile we had better snatch a little sleep. Pll 
keep watch myself; let the rest of you lie down, but 
mind, don’t snore quite loud enough to wake up our 
enemy the Binbashee, or any of his brother infidels.” 

** He must be sharp, indeed,” said Yanaki, ‘‘ who 
| can hear a snore at the distance of four or five hundred 
yards; besides, we Greeks never snore; Our noses are 

too handsome for such vulgarity. And moreover, a 
snore is too much like the croak of the frogs in yonder 
ditch to attract any attention.” 

Such was the light conversation in which the party 
for a short period indulged ; but soon all of them drop- 
ped asleep, with the single exception of GEconomos. 

QZconomos had kept vigilant watch for some time, 
when the sound of merry laughter and singing sud- 
denly fell upon his ear, followed by the tramp ot horses, 
approaching at an irregular and varying pace, seem- 
ingly in a direct line for the entrance into Hajjilar, and 
appurently likely to reach the road leading into the 
village, half-way between the six sleepers of his own 
party and the two nearest sentinels, in the rear of whom 
toward Narlequee, and distant but a gunshot from their 
posts, a party of several horsemen now g-adually be- 
came visible by the faint light which the young tell- 
tale moon shed upon the plain. 

QEconomos at once awakened his party, and judging 
that the sentinels were already engaged in watching 
the coming horsemen whom, by the careless manner 
of their approach, he intuitively judged to be Frank 
travelers, he managed in a few words with his friends 
to point out, first, the probability of the strangers being 
totally unaware that the plague had broken out in 
Hajjilar, as they had certainly ridden toward the vil- 
lage not from the front, that is, from the direction of 
Smyrna where the fact of the cordon must be known, 
but had arrived from the country to the right of Narle- 
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of the state of affairs in the place; then he added, 
‘*they probably expected to be able to halt and sleep 
at Hajjilar for the night, which the soldiery would of 
course prevent, and thus a scuffle might arise that, 
Panayia, would favor their own escape.” 

(Economos was right in his conjecture. It happened 
as hehad predicted. The horsemen rapidly approach- 
ed, a challenge was heard from the sentries, there was 
no reply, but the cavaliers still rode onward and then 
through the cordon when instantly and without further 
warning several shots were fired at them, followed by 
an advance of the sentries and other soldiery, and 
while the travelers—soon surrounded and stopped— 
were giving vent to a jargon of oaths, and misunder- 
standing attempted explanations, the seven Greeks, 
first crouching and availing themselves of such shelter 
for concealmentas the inequalities of the ground afford- 
ed them, moved cautiously from their position, and 
then advancing more rapidly and openly, struck into 
the road to Smyrna and rushed onward at full speed. 
They had not proceeded far when they suddenly heard 
the roll of a drum, and at the same instant found they 


were pursued—fear gave them wings—and they passed | 


on still more rapidly, straining every nerve, till they 
reached an unwalled cemetery on the left, into which 
they plunged, and leaping and stumbling and running 
through it, not without contusions from coming in con- 
tact with the turbaned tombstones, they ultimately had 
the satisfaction of finding that their pursuers had lost 
the scent, were altogether at fault, and had at last given 
up the chase. Yanaki and his friends now paused to 
recover breath, and threw themselves on the ground to 
refresh their strength, which for the time had been 
somewhat taxed by their unrelaxing exertions. After 
a pause, they again moved a short distance onward to 
take up a better position behind some brushwood in 
order to arrange their further proceedings. They were 
now far to the left of the direct route to Smyrna. 

** Well,” said Spiro, who was the first to speak, “I 
told you we could outrun the Nizam. ’Twould be 
hard to say who is the fastest of the whole seven of us. 
And had we but something to eat, all would be well 
enough. As for the walk into Smyrna, we may make 
that an easy and agreeable affair enough by taking our 
time, procuring refreshments at Shaiklar or some other 
village by the way, and above all, keeping together till 
we reach our destination.” 

** Curses on that owl,” said GEconomos, “ his noise 
might even vex a saint. What with owls and frogs 
one can’t get a moment’s quiet.” 

* And on the left there,” added Andreas, ‘‘ I hear the 
jackals, yelping loud enough to awake the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus.” 


“ Let them yelp on,” said another, * what are jack- 
als, and owls, and frogs to us Palikars? We have to- 
night laughed at the infidels’ beards; we have made 
them eat dirt; but, Panayia, they were very close upon 
us at one time.” 

**Much closer now,” said a deep voice suddenly be- 
hind them, ‘‘ much closer now,” and the speaker at 
once stood among the runaway Greeks, to the great 
amazement of the whole party. The new comer was 
|a Turk, who, by his costume, seemed to be one of the 
| leaders of the irregular troops in the pay of the Pasha 
of Izmyr. 

**Much closer now,” repeated the Turk. ‘“ Sons of 
dogs! thought ye to escape? But, Inshalah, you are 
my prisoners, the prisoners of Raouf! Show your- 
selves, friends of the sultan! let these Giaours see they 
are overmatcheg, Tchabook ! Tchabook! Make haste! 
These dogs of rfyahs, may their fathers he burnt, are 
all armed !” 

‘*They have arms, and know how to use them,” 
shouted Vassili, as he buried his handjar in the heart 
| of Raouf, who, so sudden was the blow, and so true to 
its mark, fell dead without a groan, without a struggle. 
| But the leader’s fall was soon avenged. His party—a 
body of zebees—instantly appeared on the scene, and 
without further parley, a short but dreadful hand to 
hand combat ensued. Two of the Greeks were shot 
in the very outset; four disabled by sword-cuts, and 
taken prisoners; and Yanaki himself, mortally woun- 
ded by the thrust of an ataghan and a dreadful blow 
in the temple, lay on the ground almost insensible and 
fast sinking to his rest. A surly silence ensued on both 
sides. One of the victorious party was dispatched to 
Hajjilar for assistance, and when that assistance ar- 
rived, the prisoners were found too weak to be moved 
except on litters, and even then with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Every attention was paid to Yanaki, he was 
known to two of the captors, but his hour was come. 
For a moment he rallied, and but for a moment; he 
tried to speak, and the only word he had strength to 
utter, ere his spirit fled to its Maker, was 





** KaTTINOULA !”” 


With her name upon his lips he died. Poor fellow’! 
Had he but lived another week, Yanaki and Kattinoula 
would have become bride and bridegroom. Destiny, 
however, had decided otherwise. His fate is already 
told, but the author must here draw a veil over the 
effect produced on Kattinoula, (and not on her alone,) 
when made acquainted with the sudden death of Ya- 
naki, the Smyrniote Palikar. 





Maumovuz EFFenpi. 





STRAY SHOTS FROM THE ARMY. 


EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT BY AN OFFICER, ON THE MARCH FROM CORPUS CHRISTI TO 
RIO GRANDE. 


11th March.—The third brigade broke up its camp 
early this morning and took up the march at 8 o’clock. 
The tents of head quarters were struck about the same 
time, the third brigade preceding the general in their 
march by two or three hours. Our departure was de- 
layed to allow the troops and baggage trains to pre- 
cede us some distance—thus we witnessed the depar- 


| ture of the last detachment from Corpus Christi—a 
small guard only being left under the command of 
| Major Erving. Between 10 and 11 we mounted and 
took our departure from the shores of the bay. From 
the hill we were enabled to survey the desolate appear- 
ance of our old camp, which, as far as the eye could 
reach, presented the aspect of a burnt and deserted 
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village. We came up with the column at the six mile 
Toula pond— * * * * * 
12th.—The General roused us early—we were soon 
on the march—the head quarters train passing in ad- 
vance of that of the brigade—as we design pushing 
ahead to gain the head of the army—the road passed 
through a miserable hog-wallow prairie for six miles, 
thus heading the Oso Creek—then through a more 
elevated and dry prairie with occasional small clumps 
of trees to a water-hole, called nine mile water- 
hole. From this to Aguar-dulce (two miles) the 
road is very good—thence, four miles, to Los Pintos 
water-holes, in some places boggy. The storm cleared 
off about two P. M., and we arrived with lightened 
hearts at our camp for the night on the opposite bank 
of Los Pintos, with a firm and grass grown open 
prairie full before us. The flowers ygsterday and to- 
day are the Yucea or “‘ Spanish Bafénet”—magnifi- 
cently in flower—the Bartria in the most gaudy pro- 
fusion. Yellow and pink Oinothera, the blue Lupine ; 
these three plants render the prairie almost unplea- 
santly gaudy, with their red, yellow, and blue flowers 
charmingly intermixed ; there were also vetches or the 
wild pea vines—a smaller species of the Iris or blue 
flag, the yellow corydalis, ‘* Star of Bethlehem”—the 
Ira ducentia spider wort, and the commelina. 
13th.—Left the camp on Los Pintos early—about 6 
o’clock—placing despatches in the hands of Lt. Lovell, 
of Major Monroe’s command—who came up last 
night with communications from the squadron for the 
General—the road unsurpassed, passing over dry and 
beautiful ground—mustang horses and deer in sight— 
to-day in great numbers. At little after 9 o’clock, we 
arrived at San Fernando water-holes. Arrived at the 
Santa Gertrudes, and remaining long enough to distri- 
bute the letters to the officers, anxious undoubtedly to 
hear from their distant friends, and to take lunch— 
when we pursued our route. The Santa Gertrude is 
a trifling stream, not even running when we crossed. 
Ranchos have been established near the place of our 
crossing, but which have been long abandoned. Large 
tracts of ground in this vicinity were perfectly yellow 
with the coreopsis, Rudbechia, a small brush, species 
of the mimosa, with a yellow flower, the blue evolvu- 
lus, etc. General Worth came from hiscamp at Santa 
Clara, four miles distant, to visit the General. * * * 
14th.—Left our camp at 7 o’clock, the night having 
been remarkably cool—the day is fair—four miles we 
came to Santa Clara mots, the encampment of General 
Worth’s brigade the past night. Five miles then 
brought us to the Rio Bovido, an insignificant stream, 
which at the north would not be dignified with the 
name of creek, running slowly, but salt as sea wa- 
ter—the soil in this neighborhood is sandy. Here we 
came up with the first brigade, which we found cross- 
ing their trains over the steep and bad banks of the 
stream—in fine spirits, however. We entered the 
*“Encinal,” or oak region, halting upon a brackish 
pond for the night; the first brigade opposite to us; 
the ground is heavily unduiating, with sand hills, or 
rather knolls. Our tents were pitched in a live oak 
grove—saw to-day many herbous species of mulvacae 
and two varieties of the Mexican poppy. 
15th.—Left our encampment by half past 6—the road 


for several miles passes through successive ponds of 


salt water, and over salt marshes, forbidding in the ex- 
treme ; no flowers whatever ; we are moving through 
a perfectly sandy desert. About seven miles from our 
encampment we passed a hill or ridge enclosing a 





large salt pond called by one of the guides ‘‘ Elomo 
travecio” or cross hill; beyond this point we find no 
well marked trail, and fora space are completely out 
of our road. The dragoon column passed a mile to 
our right. Encamped that night at La Crisius wells ; 
a few scraggy oaks for fire wood. When just com- 
posing myself to sleep discovered a centipede crawl- 
ing up the tent; one of the men was occupied ina 
few minutes killing one from eight to ten inches in 
length he found on his arm ; both were soon destroyed 
—my eyes closed in sleep with visions of centipedes 
&e. flitting before them. After midnight, roused by 
an express from dragoon camp, thirteen miles in ad- 
vance. Col. Twiggs’ advanced party met with scout- 
ing parties of armed Mexicans. Orders from the Gen- 
eral to all the Brigadiers. 

18th.—Broke up our camp between 6 and 7 A. M.— 
the troops marching over a sandy tract for five miles, 
with musquit trees—oak mots some distance off— 
passed Carecitie’s old rancho—a short distance in ad- 
vance of it came in sight of a party of Mexicans, who 
soon mounted and rode off without coming to a parley. 
Flowers to-day in greatest profusion—prairies heavy 
and deep with grass—Lupine, scutellania, coreopsis, 
cnothera, Subbatia, lobelia, and asters, while the cha- 
parel or thickets are fragrant with the mimosa. A 
German named Plumengrahn, afterwards recognised 
as a notorious outlaw, came into camp toward even- 
ing and stated to the General many particulars relating 
to the Mexican force and Matamoras. 

19th.—Left our camp at “ El Sanie” before 7 A. M. 
—Capt. Graham, with his company of dragoons, and 
Lt. Meade, T. Engr., being in advance to reconnoitre 
the fordofthe Colorado. Mr. Smith, the commissary’s 
beef contractor, rode into the column this morning, 
stating that he had, while away from the column been 
surprised by a party of Mexicans, who carried him off 
about ten miles and stripped him of his arms and 
money—and that, while the party were asleep he effec- 
ted his escape. Three miles from the Colorado a thick 
chaparel commences, which extends to the ford, and 
is impenetrable except upon the beaten trail, being 
filled with a close and high growth of prickly pear. 
It was the intention to halt the command three miles 
in rear of the Colorado, to give time to reconnoitre the 
crossing, to ascertain the strength and disposition of 
the enemy, and afford time for the rear columns to 
come up more closely to support the advance’; but 
by the failure of the officers commanding to leave a 
man to designate the elligible point for encamping, 
we passed on, the General and Staff being in advance 
of the main column, and suddenly came upon the 
Colorado. Capt. Graham, with his advanced party, 
was however just marching down in our sight, to re- 
connoitre the lower ford, and a messenger was sent to 
recall him—at this moment we heard the notes of a 
trumpet, apparently but a few rods from us, and with 
the call of which the men of our escort stated they 
were not familiar. Capt. G. soon came up and in- 
formed us that some of his men had passed the ford— 
the opposite bank being in the possession of a party of 
Mexican lancers, who did not molest them. We were 
led to a pond of water on the right of the road, which 
unfortunately proving too scanty for the use of the 
troops and the trains, we were compelled to retrace our 
steps three miles, the dragoons and Ringgold battery 
being ready to encamp, and first brigade having enter- 
ed the road through the thickets, the progress of the 
troops’ wagons returning was exceedingly annoying, 
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parts of the road being blocked up by the trains, 
which found it difficult to turn through the prickly 
pear—hope the enemy were not too much exhiliara- 
ted at our apparent retreat. 

20th.—Reveille was sounded between 3 and 4 this 
morning,—so much for the impatience to march and 
cross the Colorado. The positions of the batteries 
having been pointed out, and the columns being ar- 
rived near the river, Capt. Mansfield was directed to 
cross with an interpreter and a dragoon soldier to dis- 
tribute some copies of General Taylor’s proclamation 
—and hold a conference with the commander of the 
Mexican force. The parley lasted a half hour, when 
Capt. M. returned and stated that the officer informed 
him that he had positive orders to fire upon us if we 
attempted to cross, and that he should do so. Prepa- 
rations were then made to commence the crossing as 
soon as the second brigade should arrive. Two offi- 
cers came over to see our General; one was Col. Can- 
taro, of Canales’ regiment of lancers, and the other 
passed himself off as Gen. Meija, Adj. General. They 
soon returned to their people, the General sending 
word by them that if any men presented themselves 
on the opposite bank of the river after his men com- 
menced crossing, his batteries would be immediately 
opened upon them. The little Adj. General took occa- 
sion to say that if we crossed the Colorado, General 
Meija would direct his people to destroy all our effects, 
&c The Colorado is one hundred yards wide, and 
from the crest of one bank to that of the other, two 
hundred yards, the water salt and very buoyant, with 
no perceptible current—the water was waist deep, 
compelling the men to wear the cartridge box round 
the neck, and the muskets extended above their heads. 
All passed in gallant style. Had the Mexicans pos- 
sessed a spark of determination they might have an- 
noyed us very much, but they ingloriously seampered 
off. By 2 or 3 o’clock the troops again encamped three 
miles in advance of the river. During the afternoon 
the little Adj. General again came into our camp, 
bringing with him a soldier of the second brigade, 
who had got lost, saying the Mexican people did not 
make war on individuals. 

21st.—Many groves of Acacia trees delightfuily odor- 
ous—Mexicans met by advanced parties would hold 
no parley. 

22d (Sunday).—Still in the same camp of 20th, the 
oxtrains not having come up. An Italian placed him- 
self under our protection at the crossing of the Colora- 
do. 

23d.—The army left its position—before noon passed 
within sight of the Laguna Madre, moved to the right 
to gain the open prairie—the march most fatiguing 
and harrassing to-day—encamped on beautiful high 


ridges of land, with the best of grass and plenty of 


gaudy flowers. Here I observed great quanties of 
dodder. 
24th.—Broke up our camp at 7 o’clock, the troops 


passing one and a half miles through the chaparel by 


two roads cut by our pioneers—the three brigades of 


infantry were placed under General Worth, to move 
five miles to a place of encampment, toward Matamo- 
ras, while head quarters, escorted by the dragoons, 
moved with a large empty train to cover the landing 
and establish a depot at Point Isabel, now distant about 
ten miles. When half way a party with a white flag 





was discovered—Col. Cantario was with them. Our 
General conferred with them. The houses at Point 
Isabel had all been fired. We discovered in the har- 
bor, three miles distant, three steamers and other ves- 
sels, which we afterward ascertained had only arrived 
at 8 o’clock the same morning—the cutter Woodbury 
and brigs of war Porpoise and Lawrence. The Neva 
got under way and came up to us anchoring in five or 
six feet water about two hundred yards from the shore. 
She brought a mail. 

26th.—Still remaining in camp at Point Isabel wait- 
ing for the supply train to be loaded with provisions 
and forage from the transports. Major Monroe’s com- 
mand landed, from Corpus Christi. 

27th.—Broke up our encampment at 6 o’clock this 
morning—arrived at General Worth’s camp about i? 
A. M., distant from Point Isabel sixteen or eighteen 
miles—the road is quite circuitous, over salt marsh or 
prairie and evidently impassable in hot weather. 

28th.—Broke up our camp at half past 6 o’clock A. 
M. For three miles we passed over oper. prairie, and 
then three and a half through chaparel. Two of the 
dragoons thrown forward as videttes, were captured 
and borne off to Matamoras. We arrived with the 
advance upon the river between 1@and 11 A. M., pass- 
ing the last mile through cultivated tracts, and a small 
village, and through a lane with its hedges or fences 
green and luxuriant with ivies, and not unlike, though 
inferior to the magnificent hedge enclosures of Dela- 
ware. Mexicans in many of the houses saluted us as 
we passed, and we encouraged the good feeling by re- 
turningthecompliment. Aftera hasty reconnoissance, 
the army encamped on a peninsula or tongue of land, 
being the nearest point to Matamoras. The Mexicans 
crowded the bank on the opposite side of the river— 
impelled doubtless by the same spirit of curiosity 
which actuated ourselves, to get sight of the new peo- 
ple, &c. Martial music was soon heard, and the 
march of soldiers, seen soon after our appearance—all 
the boats but one small skiff had been withdrawn to 
the enemy’s side. Our troops filed to their position in 
full sight of the Mexicans, with banners flying and 
drums beating—the eighth infantry planting its stan- 
dard on the bank as it passed. The stars and stripes 
were soon planted in its place, (two flags having been 
bronght by the first brigade,) by Col. Belknap—and 
now the United States Flag waves upon the bank of 
the Rio Grande. 


Nore.—The majority of the newspaper reports are 
ridiculously false—one lately has represented our Gen- 
eral as having been attacked, and retreated. The gal- 
lant old fellow says he will leave his bones here rather 
than give up his position, and counsels his officers that 
they had better make up their minds to the same thing! 
This he said in reference to the foolish remarks about 
being up where the enemy could annoy us from their 
batteries. The government has every reason to con- 
gratulate itself, that a stern and honest commander 
like the General, has the command of this expedition, 
the army too have the highest confidence in all his 
operations, and his life for the good of the service is 
invaluable. No one knows what detriment to the ser- 
vice would be occasioned by his death. 
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THE ABODE OF SOLITUDE. 


BY SIDNEY DYER. 





O Sourtvupe ! thou art the poet’s theme— Yet, here the crew, the ship in all its parts, 

The altar where his muse pays sacrifice ; Doth speak of man, of war, and strife, and noise ; 

Thou art the achme of the hermit’s dream ; And though the mind may use its various arts 
For thee he from the crowded city flies, To make it solitude, the fact destroys 
And to the lone and sandy desert hies The baseless reas’ning which the mind employs ; 

With heart elate to meet thee gladly there ; °*Tis vain to search where we can ever trace 
But finds the grating sands which cloud the skies The foot of man, pursuing sunbeam joys ; 

All have a tongue to speak, and loud declare, For Solitude has made his dwelling place 

A3z on the whirlwind borne, that he must seek elsewhere ! Far from the noisy haunts of man’s degen’rate race. 

Go climb with lab’ring steps the topmost peaks But wouldst thou find th’ abode of Solitude ? 

Of the bald Andes, where the thunder’s home Go seek the centre of some western plain, 

Is built, and whence in sullen wrath it speaks, Where naught is seen of man, nor hill, nor wood ; 
As oft it leaps athwart the azure dome, Where e’en the cricket chirps no low refrain ; 
And shakes its blazing torch o’er ocean’s foam ; The trembling grouse mounts up but sinks again, 

But here the condor dwells, whose scream so rude Affrighted at the sound of her own wir z, 

Will drive all hence in other climes to roam, Here Solitude still holds his pensive reign 

To find some place where beings ne’er intrude ; O’er all the vale, whose blossoms noiseless fling 

The only true abode of lonely Solitude ! Upon the air the fragrant stores of balmy Spring. 

Each glen is filled with life ; the babbling brook When here the thunder’s voice is heard to roar, 
Here gushes from the hill and downward falls, *Tis sharp and quick, as is the lightning’s glare ; 

And pours its silver voice through every nook ; And when the storm doth down its torrents pour, 
And if we trace the dark drear caverned halls, It throws no herald note upon the air, 

The dripping ooze slow creeping through the walls But leaps with muffled feet from out its lair 

Drops with a startling echo to the ground. To quench the thirsty grass and drooping flowers, 
Th’ intruder’s step the loathsome bat appals, Unlocking from their silent halls so fair, 

Whose vampire wings give forth a dirge-like sound :— Their hoarded sweets, which blending with the showers, 

This is but gloom, not solitude—’tis not here found. Will bear perfumed along a proof of nature’s powers. 

Embark, nor pause until the gallant ship Ah, here in these vast plains which speak of God ; 
Shall press the centre of the waveless deep, Where no rude trace of man has yet been seen 

And all around cerulean heavens dip Among the waving grass, whose drowsy nod 
The main, and on its placid surface sleep ; Makes silence visible in robes of green, 

When zephyr e’en, in western halls doth keep, The monarch Solitude still reigns supreme, 

And on the deep a Sabbath stillness seems ; And all his tongueless train in silence brood ; 
When not a fish doth from the waters leap, And nature smiling seems in some sweet dream : 

And on the mirrored ocean brightly gleams If thou wouldst shun to mix with man so rude, 

Alternate moon, and stars,and sun’s fierce noon-day beams;! Here thou wilt find the blest abode of Solitude ! 


Henperson, Ky. 





THE LIFE OF A FELON. 
BY ROBERT F. GREELEY, Avrnor or “Oxp Cro’ Nest,” Etc. 


“Liberty is Heaven born— 
*T was man that made the slave.” 


Tue Lire or a Feton!—What a tissue of crimes, casu- ; alarm and anticipation, while at the same time we 
alties, adventures and miraculous escapes; what a | felt not a morsel of pity for the hardened wretches, 
complication of dark thoughts and still darker deeds | who, branded as outcasts by their fellow men, were 
—of wrongs unatoned and sins unrepented, are in-| denied the opportunity of reforming from their evil 
volvedin the simple sentence! The Life of a Fe-| practices, and compelled by the very society which 
lon! | had cast them out to persevere in the selfsame courses 

We well remember how, in our schoolboy days, as, | for which they stood condemned. The causes by 
grouped with others about the ample hearthstone of | which they were led astray never for a moment crossed 
the old mansion, we listened with sensations of min-| our mind, but as we listened with bristling hair and 
gled fear and curiosity to the recital of some thrilling | trembling limbs to the denonement, a sigh of gratifi- 
story by one of our number, who, regardless of the old | cation escaped us, when we thought that the scaffold 
pedagogue’s regulations, had contrived to get hold ofa} had claimed its victim, and the Felon had met his 
book of desperate adventure, our heart throbbed with doom! 
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It was a cold December night. The snow which 
covered the ground to a considerable depth was hard 
and crisp, and the wind, which raged in the broad 
and narrow streets with all the fury of a hurricane, 
blockaded doors and windows, and tearing shutters, 
signboards and tiles from their fastenings sent them 
rattling and clanging down into the street. 

But little cared the wealthy and aristocratic family 
of Mr. Joseph Scammon, late of the firm of Scam- 
mon, Gammon and Sponge, for all this. They had 
no doubt, not the least, that, owt of doors, the weather 
might be “a little uncomfortable or so ;” (as the senior 
Scammon felicitously expressed it,) but there were 
they—a happy family circle, consisting of the afore- 
said Scammon, senior, Mrs. Joseph Scammon—Miss 
Alphonsine and Master Theophilus Scammon—all 
huddled around a blazing fire of Liverpool coal, each 
employing him or herself in a manner most congenial 
to their several feelings, and all, it is needless to men- 
tion, as merry as grigs! 

First, there sat Scammon himself in a handsome 
wrapper, which could not have cost less than twenty 
dollars, swaying his portly body to and fro in a heavily 
stuffed Boston rocker, and amusing himself by con- 
ning over the latest changes in the commercial columns 
of the newspaper—varying said amusement, from time 
to time, by a glance at the police reports, or the column 
containing all the ‘* melancholy casualties” and ‘*‘ de- 
plorable accidents” of the day. 

Then Mrs. Scammon, in another heavily stuffed 
Boston rocker, on the opposite side of the marble- 
topped table by which her lord and master sat reading, 
was deeply absorbed in the pages of the last fashion- 
able novel. Miss Alphonsine was at her tambour- 
frame, which bore the usual impress of a very fluffy, 
singular looking cat, with a pink body and eyes of a 
delicate purple, playing with a ball of worsted—the 
ball by the way being more natural than the cat, only 
that it was a little lop-sided. Master Theophilus was 
trying to draw a fancy sketch in his own peculiar style 
upon his slate, and all looked very comfortable and 
very cosy. 

“Joseph, dear—how is your distressing cold this 
evening ?” inquired Mrs. Joseph Seammon with much 
seeming tenderness. 

“Fair to middling, my dear,” replied Scammon 
senior, in that certain wheezing, snuffling tone which 
is the peculiar property of men in the possession of 
very bad colds. 

Mr. Joseph Scammon was thinking, not of his cold, 
but of the commercial reports of the Daily Illumina- 
tor. 

‘Fair to middling!” echoed Mrs. S. in a little as- 
tonishment. ‘ Why, Joseph, it’s worse if anything.” 

**What’s worse—Sugar ?”’ rejoined Scammon sen- 
ior. 

“Sugar! la! no—what nonsense! It’s your cold I 
was talking of.” 

**Oh! getting better, I think. If there’s anything I 
hate in this world,” remarked Mr. Scammon, feel- 
ingly, ‘‘it is a cold.” 

“Unpleasant things!” said his better half, shudder- 
ing from sympathy. ‘I never could endure this winter 
weather. One must either set moping over a nove 
all day, or run the risk of being upset by one of those 
horrible things on runners.” 

If Mrs. Joseph Seammon was so sensibly alive to 
the inclemencies of the season, what must be the 
feelings of that poor little beggar-girl, without shoes or 
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stockings, who has set herself down in the area of that 
magnificent mansion opposite, to cry over her own 
miseries ! 

“IT wonder, Joseph, what makes you so thoughtful 
to-night,” said Mrs. Seammon, senior, after a long inter- 
vai; and as she spoke she left her seat, and placed her- 
self by the side of her liege lord. 

**Can’t you see, my dear?” replied Scammon, pee- 
vishly. ‘* It’s impossible for one to read and talk at one 
time !” 

** Now you’re not reading, Joe—you know you’re 
not,” persisted Mrs. 8. 

**T’'d like to know what I am doing, then !” growled 
Scammon. 

“ Thinking, Jo, dear—that’s what you’re doing. See, 
now, you’ve had the paper upside-down for the last 
half-hour, and how you could contrive to read it in 
that position, unless you turned yourself upside-down, 
too, is more than I can imagine.” 

“Innocent prattler!’? wheezed Scammon, patting 
her chin and making a ludicrous effort to look affee- 
tionate—(his wife by-the-by weighed not less than 
two-hundred—rather heavy for an ‘ innocent prattler ;”) 
“ You’ve canght me in my own trap, haven’t you ?” 

“Youn always were a gay deceiver, Joe. But come 
—tell us what is it that makes you look so sombre.” 

** Well, then, Mrs. S. if you must know it—l was 
thinking that it is just one year exactly, this night, that 
some one kidnapped away from us out little Joey ; just 
such a night, too, as this—cold, snowy and disagree- 
able.” 

Mrs. Scammon said not a word. She was a mother, 
and with all her fashionable frivolities, she had not 
yet lost sight of that spontaneous feeling of affection 
which binds together in such close unity mother and 
child. 

* Ah! Susy,” said Scammon, sighing,—“ that was a 
sad loss to us—a sad loss! I wonder if there’s any little 
children in the street now. I'll goand see. Perhaps 
I might save the life of some little innocent like our 
Joey—who knows!” 

“* Nonsense!” said Mrs. Seammon; “ what an idea! 
Would anybody trust their children abroad on such a 
night !—Except poor people.” 

* Ah! that’s it, my dear; perhaps there’s some in 
the open air that bas no place to go to for shelter. 
Poor people have feelings as well as we, you know. 
Now dont bother, Mrs. 8., I’m not to be persuaded.” 

And Scammon with difficulty unrolled himself from 
the embrace of the heavy-stuffed Boston rocker, and 
stretched himself, and yawned. 

* Run, Theery !” said Seammon, addressing Theop- 
hilus. ‘* My overcoat, quick, boy!” 

‘“* Now, dear papa, do be convinthed,” lisped Miss 
Alphonsine, for the first time looking up from her sew- 
ing. 

** Convinced, Ally! I am convinced—that Iam only 
doing what every good Christian ought to do.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Mrs. Scammon, faintly—“ perhaps 
you might get lost, like Joey.” 

* Then I should perish in a glorious cause !” replied 
papa, with a magnanimous look, and at the same time 
enveloping his portly frame in an overcoat, which 
rather debarred the idea of such disinterested martyr- 
dom. But Scammor. was right—Scammon was right ! 
and he knew it. 

Scammon opened the parler door ; so enveloped he 
was in cloth, you would hardly know him. It was 
chilly in the entry, and Scammon’s nose kept up a 
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“running accompaniment” to the whistling of the 
wind through the keyhole. But Scammon was right, 
and, followed by the whole tribe of Scammons, hold- 
ing lights, he advanced to the hall door, and opened it. 

Whirr-r-r-r! bang! boo-o-oh! were the several 
noises made by the wind, the door and the four Scam- 
mons. 

**Law! how cold it is!” 

“Quite penetrating my dear!” 

** Well, I never !” 

* Tell you what, Mrs. S., it’s colder than I had any 
conception of.” 

“Dont go, Joey.” 

** Pray dont, papa.” 

Scammon looked at his family, glanced backward 
at the opened parlor door, through which the Liver- 
pool fire was flickering and flashing ; and then Scam- 
mon—went a step farther, looked up and down the 
street as far as the drifting snow would let him—and 
that was not far—and—ah! Scammon!—Scammon! 
where are all your good resolutions ?—he—shut the 
door! 

The bright side of life isa pleasing picture to con- 
template. But oh! how revolting are the shadows! 

Yet if the soul seeks a wholesome lesson, it is only 
amid scenes of penury and bitter want that we can 
hope to find it. 

Come with us, reader, to a scene far different from 
that we have left. Come with us—not to the family 
circle nor the festive chamber—but to the chamber of 
death ! 

It is a low, smoke-begrimed garret in the most in- 
famous portion of the city. The windows, without a 
sash, let in the hoar frost and the drifting snow, and 
through each gaping cranny in those rafters torn and 
old, the piercing blast of winter is raging uncontrolled. 
There’s no fire on the hearthstone, and the solitary 
flame from a single wasted candle scarce is worthy of 
the name; from below there comes the jarring tone of 
meiriment and glee, and beside yon tattered counter- 
pane a child is weeping free. 

** Mother! dear mother! dont die yet!” 

The feeble voice of the chiid at her side aroused the 
failing energies of the dying woman. She turned 
heavily upon her side and gazed with a glassy stare 
upon the child. 

“Ah! Willy—I have been a sinful woman,” she 
whispered, rather than said. ‘I have deceived you 
cruelly, Willy—ah! and others, teoo—you are not, Willy, 
—you are not my—my—” 

The words died away upon her lips; she made out 
to reach to the child a small, crumpled bit of paper, 
bearing certain inscriptions which time and other 
causes had rendered nearly illegible, and then sunk 
backward as if to sleep! 

It was the slumber of death ! 
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Whoever has been compelled to leave his comfort- 
able fireside on a stormy December night: the wind 
blowing a perfect tornado; the air obscured by huge 
volumes of snow and sleet, and the ground ina state 
corresponding with that of the weather, will remember 
how much resolution it took to face that unpitying 
blast and drenching storm without a murmur ; how 
the unbrella would insist on having its own way, and 
plunge and carry on divers other similar antics, like a 
balloon before the strings have been sundered, giving 





its wielder the greatest trouble to follow it in its eccen- 





tric variations. How your hat, seemingly innoculated 
with a desire to make a night.of it, essays desperately 
to release itself from your frantic clutch, and your 
‘ warranted’ India rubbers keep constantly threatening 
to endanger your equilibrium by depositing you with- 
out a moment’s warning in the kennel. All these 
things are peculiar to the season we are describing, 
and if therefore we tell our readers that the night suc- 
ceeding that in which took place the events described 
in a foregoing section of this story was by no means 
as comfortable as might be desired, he will be pre- 
pared, from sympathy, to place entire confidence in the 
assertion. 

Poor little Willie, the beggar’s offspring, (for such it 
appeared he was) had wandered all that day—what a 
long day it had seemed to him !—without a morsel of 
food. He had never been accustomed to a superabun- 
dance of that very necessary article, and it may be 
imagined that, by this time,—what with all the exercise 
he had undergone and the sleepless nights he had pass- 
ed,—that his appetite was none of the smallest. For 
the last two hours he had taken to begging, but harsh 
replies or an evasive answer were all that he reaped 
for his trouble. What was he to do? 

A thought struck him. 

He was standing underneath an awning directly in 
front of a well stocked grocery, around the door of 
which numerous fat turkies and other articles for home 
consumption were temptingly displayed. Just at that 
moment Willie felt a terrible griping in the region of 
hischest (he didn’t know but it might be his conscience, 
for his idea of that article was rather indistinct ) At 
that moment, too, his eyes alighted upon a tempting 
piece of smoked beef which hung near the door. How 
it was he knew not, but in another second Willie found 
the coveted piece of meat within his grasp, and almost 
at the same instant he found himself in the grasp of a 
gentleman with a star on his left breast—a badge of 
terror to all evil-doers. 

“Aha! have I caught you, young one? You did 
that cleverly didn’t you. You’re a fair candidate for 
the ’tentiary you are.” 

*T didn’t mean to take it all,” gasped Willie, nearly 
frightened out of his wits at what he had done. ‘I only 
meant to eat a little of it—I was so hungry !” 

‘Oh! yes—I dare say; its all very easy talking, 
young precocious, but it wont go down.” 

By this time a number of persons had collected, and 
the grocer himself, hearing the dispute, had added him- 
self to the crowd. 

“Off with him,” said Binns, (that was the grocer’s 
name) peremptorily. ‘‘ I’ll show you how to go steal- 
ing, you young rascal :” 

“TI wont do so again—indeed I wont—I haven’t eat 
anything all day,” Willie made out to stammer be- 
tween his tears, as his unfeeling captor, true to his 
duty, hurried him away. 

That night little Willie passed in the Tomb’s. He 
had entered upon the first era of his life. The Law 
had designated a course for him to follow. The brand 
was upon him, and already in perspective those to 
whose humane sympathies the lad had been entrusted 
couid read for the outcast boy a Felon’s doom ! 

Turrty YEARS! how rapidly they glide! Men come 
and play their allotted parts, each laying plans of his 
own for the future, as if life were to endure forever. 
Yet these plans are hardly arranged to their maker’s 
liking, ere—presto! the glass shifts and he is hurried 
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from the bustling scene. Some men are like stars, 
which appear when least expected and shine with 
surpassing brilliancy for a brief period ; then, depart- 
ing as suddenly as they came, are heard of ho more! 
Others are like precious ores which wait for the world 
to determine and set their value; and some again are 
like those frail wild flowers which bloom within the 
deepest recesses of the forest—opening and shutting 
their leaves, and shedding their delicious perfume, and 
fading out as silently as they came. 

But what has the life of a Felon to do with flowers! 

As we have hinted, thirty years had come and gone 
since Willie was first introduced to the reader. It was 
winter once more—cold, dreary, comfortless winter ! 

Three nights yet to come, and Christmas—“ hearty, 
loving, homely” Christmas, with its welcome store 
of cakes and presents—its hearty gripes of the hand 
and cordial interchange of friendly sentiments, would 
be here. Time has winged his flight swiftly and stea- 
dily, yet not a leaf of evergreen has old Christmas lost 
from his brow. 

It was at a late hour of the night that two men stood 
conversing in low tones beneath the shadow of an un- 
finished building located in one of the by-streets of the 
slumbering city. Although extremely cold, there was 
a clear moonlight, and—somehow or other—you might 
look up and down the street for many a rood, and 
scarce discern a living being. 

*Come—come, Will, right’s right all the world 
over,” said one of these men, sotto voce, to the other. 
“If I’m to share the danger equally with you, its no 
more than fair that I should likewise partake, in an 
equal degree, of the spoils.” 

**Ts it not an established rule that the leader should 
have the largest half,” growled the other in a surly tone. 
**However,—I’m not so grasping as some men, and 
so, you shall have one half. Isay Tom,” he continued, 
as they advanced into the moonlight, which they did 
just as the clock of a neighboring church was chiming 
twelve ;—‘‘ there’s a singular incident connected with 
this little adventure of ours to-night, that’s worth repeat- 
ing, as it may account in some measure for the man- 
ner of life I lead.” 

“ Wihat’s that ?” 

**You see the sign over yon jewelry store we afe 
about to try ?” 

“c Yes,” 

“What name does it bear ?” 

“* Binns.” 

“Just so: Binns. Well, Tom; years ago, when I 
was a child—old enough to remember an injury, how- 
ever, that man was the keeper of a small grocery. I 
recollect the time well; the only being that had ever 
cared a jot for me—she who had been to me, Tom, as 
a mother—who had fostered and cherished me, al- 
though so poor that she was obliged to beg from day 
to day, and from door to door the scanty and miserable 
food upon which we subsisted, died! That wasa sad 
stroke, Tom, for me. When they had laid the cold 
corse in the cheap coffin which had been provided for 
her, I turned, crying, childlike, and stole noiselessly 
from the wretched garret wherein she lay. That night 
I slept—cold as it was—within an exposed area. The 
next day I resumed my wanderings. My little feet 
were almost bare, and I felt the inclemency of the 
season bitterly. Night came, and though I had begged 
from house to house, no food had passed my lips. I 
came before the grocery kept by this very man whose 
name you may read on yon gilded sign. A piece of 








meat hanging at the door tempted me; I took it, 
hardly knowing what I did, but being detected in the 
act was carried to the Tombs. This step decided my 
destiny. Now, Tom, do you think those men who set 
at that bar and administer justice (as, good lack! they 
facetiously term it) with so much pomposity—do you 
think, [ say, that they fulfilled their whole duty toward 
society when they consigned me to that narrow cell, 
and after many days cast me forth once more, with a 
brand upon my brow, again to prey upon it? Ah! 
Tom—if every prison had within its walls an institu- 
tion for the reformation of its inmates, I question 
whether there would be half so many criminals.* I 
wonder our wise heads never thought of that, Tom.” 

**Tt’s because people never takes an interest in no- 
body but themselves, I suppose,”’ Tom replied, bluntly. 

By this time they had crossed the way, and were in 
front of the jeweller’s—which was well concealed by 
the shade. 

We need not detail what means the two made use 
of to effect their purpose. Suffice it that the door was 
finally opened, and ‘Tom,’ eager to clutch the spoils, 
was the first to enter. Suddenly, he stumbled and 
went down, with a deep groan. 

“You clumsy booby !—can’t you avoid stumbling, 
when so much depends upon yeur silence ?’ growled 
his comrade, following him. No sooner had he fairly 
passed in, however, than the door was violently closed 
behind him, and he felt across his breast the blow of a 
heavy cudgel. 

“Damnation! discovered !” he exclaimed, drawing 
his knife. 

“Watch! watch!” shouted a voice, thick from 
fright. 

**T’ll watch you if I can catch you!” shouted * Bill,’ 
groping for the owner of the voice. ‘‘Ha! I’ve got you 
now, my friend! Oh! dont struggle and bawl in that 
way! IT’ll soon puta stop to that.” 

** Spare me!” muttered the voice, again. ‘Til give 
you half my wealth—you can take what you like—only 
spare me!” 

** What—are you the jeweller himself?” 

“Tam.” 

** And your name is 

** Binns !” 

“Then die, wretch !”? shouted ‘ Bill,’ and as he spoke, 
there was a heavy fall. The ruffian turned to fly, but 
it was too late! The door burst open almost at the 
same moment that the jeweller fell, and in an instant 
he found himself a prisoner. 


” 








Some months had passed. The trial was over, and 
who, thinks the reader, pronounced sentence upon the 
murderer? Scammon! Yes: it washe! Scammon, 
that worthy individual had merged into an alderman 
and finally risen to the judiciary chair. Yet, with all 
his talents, we feel constrained to say, Seammon knew 
more about carving a surloin of beef, than he did about 
the law! 

However! there he was, a judge—and by whatever 
process he might have arrived at that honorable dis- 
tinction, we have too much respect for the distinguished 
station he fills to say a_word or breathe a hint against 
him. 

The day arrived on which sentence was to be exe- 
cuted upon the criminal. Scammon had finished his 
daily meal, and was quietly sipping his wine and 


* “There’s many atrue word spoken in jest.”—Old p rover 
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reading the news, when the bell was violently agitated 
and the servant, entering the room, presented his 
master with a small package. 

Scammon took the package—opened it—read it— 
turned pale and fell back in his chair. 

**My overcoat—quick—no—never mind that. My 
God! what am I doing! Only twenty minutes from 
the time, and I told them to be punctual !’’—— 

Starting suddenly from his seat, he seized his hat and 
rushed like a distracted being into the street. 

The prisoner stood upon the scaffold. The rope and 
cap were adjusted—the law’s victim was praying. 

A sudden commotion without—a wild outcry—the 





sheriff, apprehensive of an outbreak, giving the word— 
the little crowd is parted, and the Justice, hatless—his 
white locks streaming in the wind—breaks through 
their midst, waving in the air a paper! Reprieve! 
reprieve ! 

Too late! the drop has fallen! 


The package which Scammon had perused with so 
much intensity, and which had thus unaccountably 
agitated him, contained only a few lines. 

The criminal who had just undergone the extreme 
penalty of the law was—his lost son! 





THE MISER. 


Joun Auen’s hearth-stone is very lonely— 
No old friends gather there at eventide,— 

The fiie’s gone out. The cricket’s chirping only 
Fills the drear room with crack and crevice wide. 
The window panes oft hold their strange wind dance, 

And rain and sleet upon the roof falls fast ; 
The school-boys, as they go, give peering glance, 
And wonder if the old man’s dream is past ; 
And when the city clock near ten doth range, 
A wintry man, whose locks and beard are hoar, 
Slow opes the creaking door and walks to “ Change.” 
His limbs are stiff—his hands hornéd o’er, 
His mantle thin scarce keeps the cold away— 
Your heart would pity him, he seems so sad ; 
His face—so lean and wrinkled—where no ray, 
No glimpse, was ever seen of nature glad— 
Where smiles, those sun-beams of the spirit’s Heaven, 
Ne’er came—or so distorted came—they seem’d 
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As troublings of some darker current given— 
Caught where remorse or fearing conscience gleam’d : 
They came, when from the scanty pittance dol’d 
To widow and her orphan brood, the mite 
Was slowly ek’d—and to the miser told 
As price of shelter on some rainy night. 
John Allen hath no joy : his cup of woe 
Is running o’er ;—his steps, so slow with age, 
Stir not compassion, nor his long gray hair 
Thy reverence—more thy scorn—his actions, rage. 
Yet spare, in pity spare, thy rage and scorn— 
For earth contains no meaner thing, 
No one so poor, so utterly forlorn— 
Tis nature, fetter'd by a single string, 
Through youth and manhood, to a purpose base : 
What matter, if through life he be abhor’d, 
Who now is rich ?—Would hireling take his place, 


And shriv’ring sit to count his shining hoard ! 
H. $8. DE GROVE. 





AGNES FAIRFIELD. 


A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY THOS. JEFF. SMITH, JR. 
CHAPTER I.—LOVE. 


“If lusty love should go in quest of beauty, 
Where should he find it fairer than in Blanche ? 
If zealous love should go in search of virtue, 
Where should he find it purer than in Blanche ? 
If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins hound richer blood than lady Blanche ?”—Kine Joun. 


A FEw miles from Ambleside in Westmoreland, there 
stood in the year 1790, a mansion, which from its pe- 
culiar structure, invariably arrested the attention of the 
traveler. It was situated on the summit of a knoll at 
the distance of some five hundred yards from the road. 


A high stone fence, surmounted with a double row of 


bristling pikes, protected the outward border; so un- 
necessary a defence against encroachment in those 
days of peace—peace at least to England—together 
with the jagged appearance of the stone work, were 
evidences of its having been constructed at some far 
distant period. Even without this proof, there was 
sufficient testimony as to the degree of dependance 


placed by the owner of the estate upon the honesty of 


his neighbors, in the tasteful little gate that swung— 





seeming the more frail from the contrast—between 
two square, lion-mounted pillars. The lane leading 
to the mansion was bordered by tall leafy poplars, be- 
yond which on either side, the grounds were cut into 
parterres, with neatly trimmed box-edges and graveled 
walks. 

The centre portion of the building was a tall, heavy 
piece of antiquated architecture, with deep, prison- 
like windows and stout oaken doors, flanked by wings 
of more modern make. In the rear of the building the 
knoll descended with a gradual slope, till it reached 
the borders of an isle-studded lakelet almost entirely 
concealed from the building by a deep growth of wil- 
lows. 

It was toward the close of a mild day in the latter 
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‘part of April; the sun had set and the waters of the 
lake were bathed in the soft roseate tints of the western 
heavens. A light skiff, moored by a slack rope, which 
seemed to have been purposely lengthened, lay calmly 
in the shadow of a small island nearly in the centre of 
the lake. 

In the stern were seated two persons, apparently 
employed in fishing ; but a close observer would have 
been led to infer from the deep blushes and downcast 
eyes of the one, and the hurried accents and fond gaz- 
ing of the other, that but little attention was paid to 
the float. The elder of these two persons was a young 
man of about three and twenty years of age. At first 
sight there was nothing in his appearance in any way 
attractive to the beholder, nor on very intimate ac- 
quaintance would he have elicited any strong feelings 
of friendship. His countenance when in repose was 
somewhat heavy and wanting in expression, but on 
many occasions—and the present was one—when*ex- 
citement for the moment “ reigned supreme,” the beam- 
ing of his fine eye and the sweetness of his smile, were 
irresistible. To a phisiognomist, the face of Eustace 
Kingston would have suggested thoughts, favorable in 
a certain point of view, but,in every way contrary to 
the true character of the object of his scrutiny. The 
brow was high and broad, but neither clear nor smooth ; 
the hair of a raven blackness, and arranged with some- 
what foppish carefulness, curled slightly around the 
temples and fell in full ringlets upon the neck. His 
lips were thin and finely chiseled, and far from sen- 
sual in their expression. Yet a more wilful or deter- 
mined profligate—even at that day when the licen- 
tious principles of the ‘* Free-thinkers,” already fast de- 
luging France, were insidiously instilling themselves 
into English minds—could not have been found. 

But oh! how different in every point was the fair 
girl reclining at his side! A masterpiece of loveliness 
in form and ieatures, a perfect woman in mind and 
soul she incontinently recalled Shakspere’s forcible 
description of Blanche, quoted at the opening of this 
chapter. 

Their conversation may afford some clue to their 
feelings. Nay, scrupulous reader, blush not at the 
thought; eaves-dropping is a pardonable sin in ro- 
mance. 

** Agnes,” said the young man, after a pause some- 
what longer than usual, “ thine observation may be true 
as a general rule, but there are many, very many cases 
in which secrecy is absolutely necessary. I urge this 
through no feelings of selfishness. I cannot yield the 
pleasure of calling thee mine, because of the worldly 
notions of a proud old man. Nay, love, ’tis not that I 
heed the loss of the fortune which my father would 
otherwise leave me; but rather than have thee toil, and 
live alifeof penury, I would forego—though how reluct- 
antly, thou too well knowest!—the bliss of calling thee 
mine.” 

“But why,” asked the fair girl, ‘dost thou wish it 
concealed from my father. He would oppose no ob- 
stacles to his daughter’s happiness.” 

Summoning all his artfulness, the young man re- 
plied: ‘* Because I know thy good father too well. He 
would wish us to remain with him, and—forgive my 
pride—I could not be a pensioner upon one who has 
so nobly sacrificed wealth for the sake of an unclouded 
conscience. Oh! Agnes, banish these misgivings! In 
a very short time all this mystery will be solved, and 
our deception forgiven.” 

But the lady still gazed silently into the water. 








** Agnes,” exclaimed the youth hastily and with 


forced emotion, ** I] deemed not that I could ever doubt 
thy love.” 

‘Nor shalt thou now,” cried the trustful girl, burst- 
ing into tears. 

** Wilt thou follow me?’ 

* To the world’s end.” 

**Oh! Heaven bless thee!” exclaimed her lover, 
straining her to his bosom. ‘To-morrow evening, 
dearest, we leave for London, and when thon art mine, 
seeing all opposition frustrated, my father will consent. 
Nay, weep not, love !” 

The shades of night were fast falling, and unmoor- 
ing the skiff, the young man steered homeward. 

It would not be out of place here, to give the reader 
some further knowledge of the characters thus far in- 
troduced to him. We will commence however with 
one, of whom little has as yet been said. 

Agnes’ father, Walter Fairfield, early deprived of his 
mother, had been left together with his elder brother 
Philip to the care of a harsh and worldly father. 
Philip, seeing that his father intended, in spite of his 
own great unwillingness, to oblige him to study for 
either the bar or the ministry, left home clandestinely 
at the age of eighteen, from which time to the time of 
his father’s death, nothing had been heard of him. 
Fairfield on his death-bed revoked a wiil made some 
time previous, and framed a new one, by means of 
which he bequeathed all his pfoperty, which was im- 
mense, to his younger son, inserting however a pro- 
viso, that, in case of Philip’s return at any future 
period, it should revert to him as the rightful owner. 

About three years after his father’s death, a stranger 
was announced to Walter. After a short conversation, 
he confessed himself to be Philip Fairfield. So totally 
was he changed by long service as a private in an 
East Indian regiment, that it was impossible for his 
brother to recognise him. None who had ever known 
Philip were willing to acknowledge his identity, and 
as, ever since his departure from the paternal roof he 
had assumed a false name, it would have been utterly 
useless for him to have attempted by law to regain his 
lost inheritance. But when he referred Walter to many 
private scenes of their youth, when he recalled words 
and actions which would scarcely have been supposed 
from their trivialness, to have been revealed to a stran- 
ger, his brother, confident of the truth of his assertion, 
and feeling morally bound by his father’s will to relin- 
quish all claim to the inheritance, yielded the proper- 
ty to Philip and prepared to seek a fortune in some fo- 
reign land. Philip, with a strange lack of gencrosity, 
entered immediately upon the possession of his newly 
acquired wealth ; but seeing that his brother’s health 
would not allow him to continue in the exercise of his 
profession, he offered him a life-annuity of £600, which 
Walter accepted, and immediately purchased the 
country-seat to which we have taken the liberty to 
transport the reader. 

Of his daughter Agnes, it were useless to say little, 
and impossible to say all; but to her lover, or more 
properly the object of her love, Eustace Kingston, we 
must for a moment return. 

He was the only son of Sir Francis Kingston, one, 
who, after spending some fifty years in obscurity, had 
suddenly become heir to a baronetcy, he being the 
nearest male relative toa nobleman who had lately 
died on the continent. While on his first visit to his 
new estate in Westmoreland, he had been fortunate 
enough to save a gentleman from drowning ; that gen- 
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tleman was Walter Fairfield. An intimacy had en- 


sued, which had gradually died away on the part of 


Sir Francis; but not before his son Eustace had seen 
Fairfield’s lovely daughter. 

Of the success of his suit the reader has already been 
informed. 


CHAPTER II.—AGNES IN LONDON. 


“ Where shall the traitor rest, 
He the deceiver, 
Who would win maiden’s breast, 
Ruin and leave her ? 
In the lost battle 
Borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war’s rattle 
With groans of the dying.” 
Sir Wa ter Scott. 


“]T saw the inconstant lover come to take 
Farewell of her he loved in better days, 
And, coldly careless, watch the heart-strings break 
Which beat so fondly at his words of praise.” 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


Ong evening, about two years after the flight of Agnes 
from her father’s house, a young woman might have 
been seen reclining on the fluted balustrade of a balco- 
ny that hung before the window ofan antiquated build- 
ing in London. 

Oh! what a subject for an artist’s pencil ! 

If features classic, but far from cold, a form rounded 
to a voluptuous fullnegg, and a snow-white breast, un- 
dulating with every pulsation of the fervid heart be- 
neath, are worthy of the name of beauty, she was beau- 
tiful beyond compare. 

The fanciful scarlet cap which she had placed light- 
ly upon her head to protect her from the heavy dew 
already falling, contrasted tastefully with the pure 


whiteness of the roses crowning the jetty curls. Of 


jewelry necessity had obliged her to be sparing, and 
it was not till after a long conflict with vanity, that she 
had concluded to wear upon that stained bosom, the 
brooch containing a lock of her sainted mother’s hair. 
Her face at first pale, had colored gradually till it was 
now flushed with a rich crimson dye, over which at 
times flowed the burning tears which she stove in vain 
to suppress. 

It need not be mentioned how treachery had broken 
the warm heart of Agnes Fairfield; how the harsh 
words of him from whom she had hoped ever-endur- 
ing tenderness, and the Upas breath of worldly scorn, 
had withered the roses on her blooming checks. 

Yet—strange though it seem—never, even in her 
happiest moments, had she appeared so pre-eminently 
beautiful. And she was well aware of it, for she had 
striven the livelong day, by all those little means so 


well known to woman, to renew every attraction of 


her girlish days. She had that morning received a 
note from Eustace which seemed to her hopeful heart 
more endearing than those lately written, in which he 
had apologised for his long absence and informed her 
that ere night fall he would be with her. Now that 
she deemed his heart once more her own, she was de- 
termined by the witchery of her looks to entice him 
into an union, which, even though it did not still the 
reproaches of conscience, would alone in the eyes of 
the world redeem her from dishonor. 

After long and anxious gazing, Agnes descried 
through the fast increasing darkness, a man muffled in 
a cloak, with his hat drawn over his eyes, hastily ap- 
proaching the house. At the same moment, a closed 
carriage with a liveried driver, and a coat-of arms 
emblazoned on the door, came dashing along, but as 





it neared the stranger, its speed was checked and it 
rolled slowly onward, keeping pace with the figure in 
the cloak. The latter appeared somewhat confused, 
turned snddenly, and gazed into the window of a jew- 
elry shop. Thecheck-string was simultaneously drawn 
and the carriage drew up to the side-walk. The stran- 
ger entered the jeweler’s, and the occupant of the car- 
riage apparently satisfied with his scrutiny, ordered 
the driver to proceed on his way. When the vehicle 
was fairly out of sight, the muffled figure left the store 
and disappeared under the baleony on which Agnes 
was standing. Hastening to the other side, with a wo- 
man’s curiosity, Agnes awaited his reappearance, but 
at that moment the street-door was opened and imme- 
diately closed again. 

“It is he!” she cried joyfully, “ it must be he!” and 
turning, she tripped lightly into the room and opened 
the hall door. A hasty step was heard ascending the 
staircase and ina moment Agnes was in her lover’s 
arms. 

Eustace seemed to the trusting girl more affectionate 
both in manner and tone than had been usual with 
him lately ; still, as the conversation waned, an air of 
constraint and a frequerit hesitation, were remarked 
by Agnes. 

“Dearest Eustace,” said the latter, when the ebulli- 
tions of her joy were somewhatstilled, “ it is now more 
than a fortnight since I have seen thee.”’ 

“Why, Agnes, thgu wouldst lead one to suppose 
that thou alone wert to be pitied. Believe me, my ab- 
sence from thee has caused me pain that nothing but 
thy presence now could heal. Methinks the parting 
of lovers should be sweet, for the meeting again is 
such perfect bliss.” 

After a short pause, Agnes again spoke; but her 
eyes were now filled with tears and her voice much 
broken. 

“Eustace,” she said, “‘ Eustace, dearest, does thy 
father still oppose our union ?” 

The young man turned his head aside, and it was 
well that the poor girl attributed the action to emotion, 
it was well that she saw not the hellish smile on King- 
ston’s lips. 

** Agnes,” he replied, “‘ it were useless—nay more, 
it were criminal that the truth should be longer con- 
cealed from thee. Sir Francis broached the subject 
even before I myself mentioned it, and ‘a 

“What!” exclaimed Agnes, “before thou hadst 
mentioned it ?” 

A blush of confusion overspread the young man’s 
face, but it gradually resumed more than its customary 
composure, and with a sneer curling his lip, he re- 
plied : 

** There would have been little use—I too well knew 
his feelings.” 

Had the utterer of these words but cast one look— 
the slightest glance—at his companion, he would have 
quailed at the sight of the expression of mingled scorn 
and indignation strongly depicted on the features of 
the outraged Agnes. She made no reply, but her brow 
darkened and her white hand clasped the mantel- 
piece by the sideof which she was standing, as though 
it would have imbedded itself into the marble. 

* Yes,” resumed Eustace Kingston, after some hesi- 
tation, “he had discovered our flight—well planned 
as it was—ere we were fairly in the city, and now I 
fear me much, that from constant espia!, he has in- 
formed himself of thy abode.” 

For the first time, he turned toward Agnes. Her 
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face was pale and fearfully calm, and it was in vain 
that he strove to meet her withering eye. 

Incensed, doubtless, and wishing for some opportu- 
nity to break off a liaison with which he had long 
since been sated, he arose slowly from his seat and 
said in a tone of pretended offence, mixed, however, 
with a dash of sarcastic carelessness ! 

Judging from ycur manner, Miss Fairfield, Iam led 
to suppose that my endeavors to contribute to your 
happiness do not meet with your entire approbation. 
I will therefore inform you at once, that it is my inten- 
tion to deliver you forever from my odious presence. 
To-morrow, I leave for Paris, to meet an engagement 
—or rather conclude an engagement—with a French 
heiress. Fearing, however, that your disinterested- 
ness would not be equal to the task of dispensing in 
future with the funds which I have heretofore placed 
at your disposal, I leave you this;”—and throwing a 
well replenished purse upon the bureau, he walked 
toward the door. Then turning, he continued in a 
milder tone, but without daring to raise his eyes to the 
poor creature, whose soul, each word he uttered 
touched with an influence known alone to woman: 
‘** Should you need more, address me a letter directed 
to Paris, and you will receive it by return of mail. 
Good evening, Miss Fairfield ;” and opening the door, 
he hastened from the room. 

The door had scarcely been closed a minute, when 
the distorted features of the heart-broken girl relaxed, 
her hand trembled nervously, and gliding from the 
mantel, she fell prostrate, her face dashing violently 
upon the stone hearth. 





CHAPTER III.—EUGENIE. 


“?Twas mercy that he did not see 

The subtle venom’s rage, 

Blast the cheek which still should be 

Blooming in its purity, 

The pride of girlhood’s age !— 

The mind of maiden innocence, 

The heart undreaming of offence, 

The soul so late all playfulness, 

The seat of Nature’s gentleness, 

So undeserving care— 

Wiithing in the pangs of death, 

Vainly seeking tor a breath 

To breathe one dying prayer !” 

From a MS. poem by C. E. P. 

One cool afternoon, a few months after Kingston’s de- 
sertion of Agnes Fairfield, there might have been seen, 
hastening along one of the numerous Boulevards of 
Paris, a woman wrapped in a heavy cloth cloak, and 
with her face concealed by a hood. On arriving ata 
small park, she motioned to a fiacre, which, when it 
had drawn up to the side-walk, she entered and gave 
the driver the direction of her destination. 

After a ride of considerable length, the carriage stop- 
ped at a marble mansion in one of the most fashiona- 
ble streets of the city. The woman alighted, and hand- 
ing the fare to the driver, said, in French, but with a 
slight English accent, “‘ you need not wait.” 

Then, walking to the porter’s lodge, she knocked at 
the door. After aloud jingling of keys, the barred win- 
dow opened and a gruff voice inquired the cause of the 


summons. 
“Ts Mademoiselle Eugenie de La Valette within ?”’ 
“e Yes.” 
**Ts she disengaged ?” 
‘I believe so. Do you wish to see her ?”’ 
“T do.” 


**Does she usually receive ladies in that manner ?”’ 
asked the young woman, in a tone of rebuke. 

The porter muttered confusedly, and opening the 
door admitted the stranger. 

** First floor, front room,”’* he said, and turning ab- 
ruptly away, left Mademoiselle de La Valette’s visitor 
to introduce herself. 

The young woman immediately ascended the stair- 
sase and tapped timidly at the door indicated to her. 
A rustling of silk was heard for a moment, and then the 
door opened, exposing a lovely creature of some eigh- 
teen summers. Drawing the hood from her head, the 
stranger entered the apartment and fell, as from ex- 
haustion, into an arm chair. Her hostess, with some 
surprise, seated herself on an ottoman opposite to her. 

It was the first meeting of the victim of Eustace 
Kingston’s treachery, and his betrothed. 

After allowing her sufficient time to recover herself, 
Mademoiselle de La Valette supposing it was some de- 
mand upon her charity, asked her, in a kind tone, the 
nature of her visit. 

Agnes made no reply, but gazed steadily into the 
lady’s face. 

* How exquisitely beautiful!” she muttered to her- 
self, and turning her head away, a tear drop stole from 
either eye. At that moment she caught, in a mirror 
opposite, the reflection of her own countenance, still 
handsome—for, never, even in death, could features 
such as her’s lose their entire beauty—but pale, and 
evincing in its every outline the blighting work of a 
broken heart. At the sight, a dark malignant expres- 
sion flashed from her sunken eyes and her pale lips 
quivered. With a violent eflort, she controlled herself 
and turned again toward her astonished hostess. 

“Lady,” she said calmly, “I fear me that you wil 
blame the step I have taken ; but circumstances which 
I will relate have forced me to it.” 

““Why blame you!” said Mademoiselle de La Va- 
lette, feelingly; ‘a female breast should be always 
open to the appeals of her own sex.” 

** Nay !—nay !” was the hurried reply; “‘ you have 
inistaken me. I am—” and she again fixed her dark 
eyes upon the lady’s, ‘*I am the sister of Eustace King- 
ston.” 

‘What !” exclaimed Eugenie, arising suddenly, 
while warm blushes chased each other over her face, 
** He never mentioned that he had a sister.” 

**Blame him not,” answered Agnes, in a broken 
voice; “there are few who pride themselves upon the 
dishonor of their family.” 

Eugenie de La Valette was one of those rare beings 
seldom met with in the circle in which she moved. 
Though a woman of high mind and firm principles, 
she was not yet sufficiently schooled in worldly philo- 
sophy, to reject the impulses of her warm nature and 
cast {rom her a poor creature whose only fault had been 
to “love not wisely, but too well;” and in despite of 
all the rules of formality and stern decorum, she knelt 
at Agnes’s feet, and taking the hand of the poor girl 
within her own, strove to soothe her, promising that 
even she would exert all the influence she possessed 
over her lover, to cause him to take back to his heart 
and home, hiis repentant sister. 

*“No! no!” cried Agnes as she concluded, “ for the 
present, say not a word of my visit. J have thought of 
a surer meansof regaining his love.” And as she utter- 


” 


> 


* The reader may perhaps be unaware, that what in Ame- 
rica is considered the second story, is termed in France, the 





**Then wait here and I will call her.” 





first. 
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ed the words her brow grew darker an‘. her lips dis- 
tended into a sinister smile. 

Drawing a small casket from beneath her cloak, Ag- 
nes handed it to the young girl. 

“This,” she said, ‘‘ was left me by my mother. It 
was all I bore away with me from home. It contains 
a few reminiscences of happy days, which, when my 
brother sees, I doubt not but that he will remember his 
injured sister and grant her his forgiveness. The cas- 
ket itself, he has never seen. Do you, therefore, take 
from it all the jewels which you may find within and 
give them tohim. Do you promise me this?” 

“T do, and, sweet girl, if my pleadings be of any 
avail, he shall forgive thee.” 

* Then farewell!” 

When Agnes had reached the door, she turned and 
repeated her injunctions as to the withdrawal of the 
jewels from the casket, before presenting them to Eus- 
tace Kingston. 

Agnes had been gone but a few minutes, when curi- 
osity—rendered innocent by the permission of the do- 
nor of the gift--prompted Eugenie to open the casket. 
For some time, the lock resisted all efiorts at turning 
the key, but at last it yielded and the lid flew open, 
emitting a fine powder, which at first prevented her 
from seeing the contents. A delicious perfume gradu- 
ally filled the air, and as the dust became somewhat 
allayed, she noticed that the inside was beautifully in- 
laid with carved pearl. At the bottom of the casket 
was a strip of perforated satin so deiicately worked that 
it vibrated with every motion of the hand holding the 
casket. As Eugenie laid her finger upon the satin, in 
order to raise it, a second puff of the perfumed powder 
flew into her face, and by the resistance of the satin 
she came to the conclusion that it was secured to the 
pearl and not intended to be raised. She then sought 
for an inner compartment to the lid, but there was 
none. 

By this time, the apartment reeked with the exqui- 
site perfume, and while she was stil! seeking with sur- 
prise the jewels mentioned by Agnes, she felt a sudden 
dizziness in the head; this was quickly succeeded by 
a violent throbbing of the temples and a sharp pain 
shooting through the brain. Fearing that she was 
about to faint, she arose to open the window, but the 
dizziness increased to such a pitch that she staggered 
and fell upon the ottoman. The truth at once flashed 
upon her mind. She was poisoned! She endeavored 
to call for aid, but her voice was too weak to be heard 
across the room ; again and again she called, but her 
utterance grew each time more difficult until the tones 
died away entirely. Gradually a film gathered over 
her eyes, her hand relaxed its hold, and she rolled sense- 
less to the ground. 

Eugenie had lain thus for a full quarter of an hour, 
when the door opened and Eustace Kingston entered. 

“Eh bien! ma belle,” he exclaimed gayly; ‘‘ou t’es 
tw cachée.” 

The smile upon his lips soon disappeared when he 
beheld the prostrate form of the girl. Darting to her 
side, he raised her in his arms, and bearing her to the 
window, threw it open. The fresh air swept the dark 
curls from Eugene’s waxen face, but failed in recalling 
consciousness. Eustace instinctively placed his hand 
upon her heart;—it had ceased to beat. Kneeling 
down, he laid the fair form upon the floor, and burying 
his face in his hands, burst into tears. 

At this moment the heavy tramp of footsteps was 
heard upon the stairs, and throwing open the door, the 








emissaries of the Assembly sent to arrest all suspected 
persons, especially foreigners, entered the room. Ta- 
ken aback by the sight which presented itself, they 
stood fora moment irresolute upon the threshold ; then, 
one of them advancing, laid his hand upon the shoul- 
ders of the kneeling man. Kingston leaped to his feet, 
but before resistance could be made, he was securely 
pinioned. 

“Ah, ha! Monsieur l’Anglais,—not only a suspect 
but an assassin into the bargain,” exclaimed the hire- 
ling. ‘* This is well! To the Abbaye with him, Bris- 
siéres! And you, Georges, come with me to the next 
house. A glorious time to come, mes garcons ; these 
English nobles make a merry blaze when they burn.” 

The dead body of Eugenie de La Valette remained 
alone within that apartment, at an hour which she had 
looked forward to as the happiest of epochs—it was the 
hour that had been fixed for her marriage with Eus- 
tace Kingston. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE INCORRUPTIBLE,. 


“ The painful service, 

The extreme dangers and the drops of blood, 

Shed for my thankless country, are requited 

But with that surname.” Cor1oLanus. 
Arter leaving Eugenie, Agnes Fairfield walked hastily 
through the streets in a whirl of the fiercest excitement. 
In the short time since her separation from Kingston, 
her nature had undergone an entire change, transform- 
ing a soul which had been one of the noblest gifts of 
God to humanity, into an altar on which every gene- 
rous feeling was sacrificed to one domineering passion 
—Jealousy. 

Thrice she retraced her steps, hoping to rescue Eu- 
genie before the dreadful deed had been consummated, 
but immediately the lovely image of her rival arose in 
its brightest colors before her eyes, and her better feel- 
ings were completely overcome. In this bewildered 
state, she took no notice of the direction she was pur- 
suing, and at last lost herself in the midst of the cité. 
Night had set in, and a cold drizzly rain had already 
commenced to fall. Fatigue, together with the reac- 
tion caused by the dying away of the excitement under 
which she had labored, brought on so great a prostra- 
tion that she was obliged to lean for support against 
one of the stone pillars upholding a porch over the door- 
way of a small stone house. As she stood thus, shiv- 
ering with cold, a violent pain seized her whole frame, 
her knees refused their support, and she sank to the 
ground. Too feeble to make herself heard amid the 
din of thecity, she would have probably remained thus 
for a long while, unperceived—for it was pitchy dark 
—had not aman, standing beneath the porch at the 
time of her approach, noticed her fall. Immediately 
lifting her in his arms, the stranger carried her into the 
house, and entered an apartment in the rez-de-chaus- 
sée. 

The room was very plainly furnished. No pictures 
relieved the whiteness of the walls, but in a niche, be- 
tween the only two windows that gave light to the 
apartment, stood three plaster-of-Paris statues: the 
middle one representing the Roman Cato, and the 
other two bearing a strong resemblance to the stranger 
himself. A scanty fire flickered on the hearth, oppo- 
site which stood a deal table covered with papers and 
supporting on one corner a portable leather writing- 
desk. 

Agnes’s 
never been forgotten by the beholder. 


rescuer was a man who, once seen, had 
He was some- 
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what below the middle size, with limbs uncouth and 
ill-matched. His features, though not raanly, were ex- 
pressive of great firmness of purpose, even to the ex- 
treme of fanaticism. 

While drawing the dripping cloak from the girl, the 
cause of her illness became apparent. Placing her 
upon a couch by the side of the fire-place, he rang the 
bell. 

A domestic answered the summons. 

** Baptiste,” said the stranger, hurriedly. “ haste thee 
to Citizen Trillard. Bid him send his wife here imme- 
diately. It would be well,” he added, after a pause, 
“for him to come also. Should Madame be engaged, 
go to the nearest midwife—and—stay, Baptiste !—Ask 
Madame what will be necessary, and, on thy way back, 
stop at Laurent’s and get iton my account. No lag- 
ging on the way !” 

With a respectful bow, the servant withdrew. 

The stranger approached Agnes with a bashful air, 
and asked her if she needed anything for the present. 

The girl nodded in the negative, and her interlocutor 
commenced pacing the room. 

** What,” he mused, “if some one should visit me 
now! I had better lock the door, but, no—that were 
worse. And yet it will not do thus! I have too many 
enemies, and it would take but a breath of slander to 
crush me now !” 

He was interrupted in his soliloquy by a moan from 
Agnes. Thinking that she required his assistance, he 
drew near; but she did not even cast a glance at him. 
Her eyes were fixed with a fearful stare in an opposite 
direction, and her lips moved quickly, but without 
sound, as if she were addressing some unseen object. 
The stranger gazed silently upon her pale face, while 
the color rose to his cheeks, and his eyes beamed, as 
though some indefinable change were taking place 
within his soul. 

And there was need of mutual sympathy, for both 
were criminals—yet both had great excuse for crime. 
The one—a pure, guileless creature, deceived by him 
to whom she had trusted her all of happiness, and now, 
when the mind was convulsed and the soul uprooted 
from its very foundations, led by strong promptings to 
strive to regain a lover by the destruction of a rival; 
the other—a man who had toiled to save his country 
from tyranny, forced by circumstances to adopt mea- 
sures abhorrent to human nature—one, now the idol of 
an entire nation, yet soon to be hurled by that very na- 
tion from his pinnacle of glory, and perish amid the 
execrations of a fickle, blood-thirsty rabble. 

The stranger was MaxmiLian RosesrieRReE. 

While thus standing over Agnes, his thoughts revert- 
ed to their original source. A thought suggested itself; 
he again rang the bell. A woman answered the call. 

“Ah! Madame Dimier; ’tis even you I wished to 
see. Will you not tend this lady while I absent myself 
for a few moments? Trillard and his wife will be here 
presently. Madame, you know I could not leave her 
to die in the streets, so I brought her here; but if it be 
possible, when the physician comes, have her taken to 
some vacant room ; or, if there be none, to your own. 
Send for her husband at once, and until he arrives, I 
will be responsible for all the expense you may be put 
to. And, madame, you will not mention the circum- 
stance, for you know that—that—But I may trust you, 
may I not ?” 

“Everything shall be as you wish it,” replied the 
pretty widow, approaching Agnes. 

On this assurance, Robespierre left the house. 
VOLUME II-~—16. 





* * * ~ * * 

Agnes Fairfield’s child had but one hour’s experience 
of the world. It was enough ; he was spared the shame 
which his illegitimacy would have otherwise entailed 
upon him. 


It was the first day of September, 1792. Agnes had 
arisen, for the first time within a month. The time of 
her illness had been much lengthened by the bitter 
whisperings of a guilty conscience, and the anxiety 
caused by her uncertainty as to the success of her at- 
tempt upon the life of her rival. Oh! how often and 
how fervently did she pray that the poor girl might have 
received timely succor, or that the Pandorian casket 
had failed in its deadly mission! She had not dared to 
mention the subject to Madame Dimier, but she had 
read the newspapers daily: a fruitless task—for in the 
zeal of the different factions nothing was discussed but 
political questions. : 

She was seated before the window, following with a 
listless eye the motions of the people assembled in a 
public square fronting the house, listening to the ap- 
peal of a fanatic to resist the passage of some measure 
then before the assembly. Suddenly the door opened, 
and Madame Dimier, out of breath, and with the tears 
rolling down her cheeks, entered the room. 

Oh, madame!” she exclaimed, “ is it not frightful 2 
It is rumored that the Prussians are on their way to the 
capital. Every one is armed, and my poor, poor son, 
has enlisted with the volunteers. Oh! if they should 
kill him I would die too. And then the people have 
threatened to break open all the prisons and murder 
those within. There are a great many innocents confin- 
ed, but there are some whorichly deserve death. For in- 
stance, that Englishman—Kingly, I believe is his name 
—who poisoned dear Mademoiselle de la Valette, to 
whom he was engaged to be married ;—and she, kind 
soul, was so good to the poor!—But, ma chére, what is 
the matter? Blessed Virgin, why do you stare at me 
so? Oh, you frighten me !”’ 

It was, indeed, a sight to frighten one less sensitive to 
fear than the young widow. At the mention of the 
name so nearly resembling her lover’s, in connection 
with that of Eugenie, Agnes had arisen from her chair, 
and now stood, with her hand leaning upon the window 
sill, her face white as the snow drift, and her glaring 
eyes fixed upon the speaker’s face. 

As Madame Dimier turned away with affright, Ag- 
nes asked hastily ; “‘ Is Robespierre in his room ?” 

**T do not know.” * 

Then passing rapidly through the open door, Agnes 
descended the staircase and knocked violently at the 
door below. Robespierre himself opened it. With- 
out giving him time to step back, the poor girl cast her- 
self at his feet. 

** Oh, for God’s sake!’ she cried, “save him! save 
him ! he is innocent—I swear it! I myself will prove 
it, if they will but grant him atrial. Oh, Robespierre, 
if there be within your breast one spark of mercy, yield 
to my prayer—” 

But of whom speak you, lady ?” interrupted Robes- 
pierre with surprise. 

*‘Of Eustace Kingston! of my brother, Eustace 
Kingston! He did not kill her. Indeed, he did not— 
*Twas——Oh ! you will save him !” 

‘But, lady, seat yourself and speak more calmly, for 
Iam not able to understand you,” said Robespierre, 
confusedly. 

Agnes arose, and threw herself mechanically into a 
chair. 
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She then informed Robespierre of Kingston’s impri- 
sonment and of his innocence, reiterating her promise 
to reveal the name of the guilty person, if a trial should 
be granted him. Seeing that he hesitated, she once 
more cast herself at his feet, and wound her marble 
arms around his waist. A deep flush bathed the cheeks 
of Robespierre, his chest heaved violently, and gazing 
with a strange expression on the beautiful face before 
him, he bent low, and twining his right arm around 
her neck, drew her face toward him. Agnes made no 
resistance, and his lips almost touched hers, when, 
pushing her forward, he leaped frorn his seat. 

Oh! leave me, leave me, Agnes,” he cried, in a 
broken voice, “if it be in my power, I will save him 
—but leave me!” 

**You promise it?” 

**T swear it! Even at the peril of my life, if thy bro- 
ther be innocent, he shall be saved. Nay, nay, Agnes! 
do not kneel to me again. Leave me! this moment 
leave me!” 

Agnes obeyed. As the retreating form of the fair girl 
disappeared, Robespierre fell upon his knees, and ex- 
claimed with the hot tears bathing his cheeks. “I 
thank thee, Oh God! I have not forfeited my claim to 
the title of ‘Tue IncorrvupTIBLE !’ ” 

Vain sophistry ! Hadst thou but probed thy feelings, 
Robhespierre, thou wouldst have found that it was more 
the bright eyes and tempting lips of Agnes Fairfield than 
a love of justice, that had actuated thy decision. How 
little wouldst thon have wished the safety of Eustace 
Kingston, had Agnes confessed him a lover instead ofa 


hrother ! 


CHAPTER V.—THE INSURRECTION. 
“ Blood and destruction shall be so in use, 
And dreadful objects so familiar, 
That mothers shall but smile when they behold 
Their infants quartered with the hands of war ; 
All pity choke with custom of fell deeds.” 
Juvivs Casar. 
Berore daybreak, on the following morning, the can- 
nons announcing that the hour for action had arrived, 
called the citizens to their several posts; men of all 
ranks ranged themselves under the banners and march- 
ed at once to join the army on the frontiers. 

But one short hour after their departure, a mingled 
mass of vagabonds and criminals, who had been qui- 
etly, though impatiently, awaiting a favorable mo- 
ment, finding the city at their entire command, flock- 
ed, as with a common accord, to the Hotel de Ville. 
After partaking liberally of the ardent spirits furnished 
them free of expense, they seized a few non-juring 
priests, and with an addition of some three hundred 
partizans, hired and armed for the purpose by the ma- 
gistrates, rushed to the prison of the Abbaye. 

The outer gates were thrown open to them without 
the slightest show of resistance, and the court-yard was 
immediately thronged with the crowd calling loudly 
for the death of the prisoners. 

In order that some show of justice might still be pre- 
served, a tribunal was immediately instituted within 
a hall that looked upon the court-yard. Maillard was 
appointed to judge the prisoners who were brought up 
in turn, and, however just their defence, were imme- 
diately turned into the yard, where they were literally 
torn to pieces by the mob. 

The confusion occasioned by this mode of proceed- 
ing, prevented those furthest removed from witnessing, 
much less participating in, the death of the hated aris- 
tocrats. It was, therefore, agreed, that a double file 


should range from the door of the hall along the yard 
to the outer gate, and thence through the street, and 
that the nearest to the hall should merely vent on each 
victim a slight blow and compel him to run the gaunt- 
let; when he arrived at the extremity of the line, he 
was killed and quartered, and his remains suspended 
on the lamp-posts in the vicinity, or transfixed with 
pikes which were paraded through the principal streets 
by women and children. 

About fifty of the hapless victims of a barbarity ne- 
ver as yet surpassed, and only equalled by the massa- 
cre of the whites in St. Domingo, had strewed the path 
with their gore, when a longer interval than usual en- 
sued. Sounds of loud conversation were plainly audi- 
ble to those nearest the door, and though the words 
spoken could not be distinguished, the well-known 
feeble voice of Robespierre, and the more boisterous 
ones of Collot d’Herbois and Maillard were recognised 
by the mob. 

The impatient rabble were recommencing their wild 
shouts when the door once more flew open, and Eus- 
tace Kingston, pushed forward by a gendarme, stag- 
gered to the threshold, where he stood trembling and 
bewildered, with his hands raised, as if in terror, be- 
fore his livid face. There is something in the looks of 
a coward that invariably inspires disgust, and the 
crowd yielding to this feeling were already on the point 
of breaking theline and approaching their hesitating 
victim, when a piercing shriek was heard, and a fe- 
male figure dressed in complete white, and with her 
hair falling in dishevelled masses over her shoulders, 
rushed along the passage and threw herself full upon 
the breast of the prisbner. 

“Oh! spare him !” she cried, in a voice that sounded 
awfully distinct amid the silence that prevailed, “Oh! 
spare him ! he is not guilty !—Robespirre will hold him- 
self responsible for his safety. Braves—nobles gens, par- 
donnez lui !” 

As she concluded, a short, thickset man within some 
paces ef the tearful girl, raised the horse-pistol which 
he held and aimed at the breast of Kingston. Agnes 
Fairfield saw the movement, and throwing herself 
again on the breast of her betrayer—whence she had 
raised her head as she spoke—received the ball in her 
neck. : 

Her hands slowly unclasped, hey# arms slid from the 
shoulders of the mute and powerless Kingston and she 
would have fallen, had not a man who, at the sound 
of her voice had rushed from the hall, caught her in 
his arms. Snatching’a torch from the nearest hand, 
the stranger bore her unmolested through the crowd to 
acorner ofthe yard. Thenlaying her upon the ground, 
he tore a piece from the skirt of her dress and bound 
up her neck ; after which he endeavored by chafing 
her temples to recall her toconsciousness. For a while, 
the effort seemed vain, and large tear drops were fast 
mingling with the crimson tide, that, gushing from 
the girl’s wound, had fallen upon his cheeks while he 
held her in his arms, when a slight tremor shook the 
prostrate form and the eyes opened. 

At the joyful sight, the stranger exclaimed in a voice 
broken with emotion: ‘‘ Agnes, dearest Agnes! forgive 
me! I have striven my best to save him. Oh! but 
say that you forgive me!” 

Agnes made a motion to arise, and supporting her- 
self with the aid of her rescuer upon her hand, she re- 
plied feebly and with great effort: ‘ you have, Robes- 
pierre! You have done all that in your power lay, and 








I thank you forit. But, oh, grant me one more favor 
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ere Idie. Call mea minister immediately—I care not 
of what sect he may be—-but, haste thee, Robespierre, 
for my strength is fast failing. Haste thee! it is my 
dying wish!—Ha! what cry was that ?—Gracious 
Heaven! Spare him! spare——~” 

The girl’s voice, which had been gradually growing 


more and more feeble, was now checked by a deep, 
husky sound in the throat ; the eyes became fixed, and 
the weight increased on Robespierre’s arm. 

The shriek of Eustace Kingston as a pike transfixed 
his heart, was the last sound ever heard by Agnes 
Fairfield. 





THE POOL. 


BY E. OAK 


ES SMITH. 


Around, their limbs the sea-nymphs lave, 


With snowy arms h 


While on the glassed and gleam 


alf-swelling out, 
wave 


Their sea-green ringlets loosely float.—Drake. 


At the mouth of the Saco, one of the great rivers of 
Maine, may be found some of the wildest and most 
impressive scenery belonging to that most picturesque 
of states. The banks of the river swell into hills and 
slope to dells, now show a spot of alluvial and now 
break into ravines—the ocean spreads itself out lonely 
and desolate, with now and then a small barren island 
placed it would seem purposely to arrest the attention 
and fix the image of vast, limitless expansiveness ; 
then the silvery line of sand, threaded between the 
waves and the pines which line the shore, stretches 
mile beyond mile, curved and gleaming to the verge of 
the horizon. 

Aye, butitisa stirring thing, a gallop over this beach ; 
your horse shares in the exultation and moves with 
renewed life as the strong wind sweeps over him from 
the sea, and the hard sand rings beneath his feet, and 
the quiet changeful clouds disport in the sky ; he leaps 
the fresh streams that come dancing from the woods, 
and careers onward while you send back your oblation 
to the sweet wood-nymph coquetting with the Nereides; 
you grow murderous as flocks of sea birds arise from 
the sand, a living cloud, rising and settling in the 
path-way—then check the propensity it may be, 
for I write to the feminines, as shaming the curl that 
fans your cheek, and the bodice, which has purposely 
let go a clasp to mind you of the unwomanly instinct. 
Onward, onward, a ride of ten miles upon marble, the 
sea dashing at your right, the pines ranged sentinel- 
like at the left, and above a sky of blue with the white 
fleecy clouds of the north, aping the snows and the 
the mountains over which they have passed. 

You return after a gallop of twenty miles, the tide 
has risen—the ridges of sand are now flecks of foam, 
the “‘chippies” which made you so merry with their 
little feet dotting and tapping the sand, are all away— 
the white gull, the fish hawk, the eagle, are now 
wheeling over the waves and plunging downward 
with loud screams—the wind is nearly a gale, tossing 
the spray and the waves around you to the verge of 
the pines—the sand is loose—you leap the brook and 
turn off in the midst of the woods where is the smell 
of the sassafras and fern, and birds are singing of con- 
tent. 

Then comes the sail te the Pool, with a party who 
sing and laugh and gipsey in the best style; and it is 
pleasant to near the shore, and now tack to the other 
side doing homage to both banks of the river ; then 


not quite, but all look astonished; catch the breath 
and think what might have come of it, but nothing 
did come but fun, and lots of spontaneity about which 
each one teases his neighbor. 

The Pool is reached ; lovely, most lovely—and yet so 
sad—so lonely—even the myriads of game but make it 
solitary. A pair of gulls disport themselves nearly at 
your feet, soaring high into the air, and then dropping 
into the wave, now up and adown again. So little 
are they disturbed at your presence, that they play on, 
and toss their wings and dash the spray as if having a 
wild frolic. The crane stands upon a slip of sand 
motionless as a creature of art, painted against the 
sky, a slip of which shows between his slender legs. 
A fish-hawk sails over, bearing his burden in his talons, 
making a shadow like a dimple upon the water, and 
now that old bald-headed pirate, the eagle, is in full 
pursuit, but we will not watch the contest. 

The sea outside is rough, but the Pool is separated 
therefrom by a ridge of sand, a reef of a mile in length, 
within which is this basin of limpid water smooth as 
crystal, a beautiful retreat for any Lady of the Sea, who 
might have found herself too fastidious for ordinary 
companionship. It has but one entrance; a Lillipu- 
tian strait, that makes you laugh with delight at a 
thing so dainty. And here we are through this pretty 
get up of the Pillars of Hercules into this mock Medit- 
erranean sea, spreading its waters out with all the com- 
placency of a little and successful attempt at oceanis- 
ing upon a small scale. Here are no marshes, nothing 
tu remind you of untidiness ; all is clear white sand. 
The shores are so low that you seem admitted to the 
very arcana of the sea gods; as the basin of the Pool 
shrinks, leaving a broader margin of sand, you see 
how it is, and see how the ladies steal out again and 
dip over the brim at the return of the vagrant court. 
We will give a sonnet, in which we described a little 
scene witnessed here one night, still and most lovely, so 
lovely that the heart yearned wildly for all it most 
loved. 


MIDNIGHT. 


Afar in this deep dell by the sea-shore 

So resteth all things from the summer heat 

That I the Naiads hear from limber feet 

Let fall the crystal as in days of yore— 

Old sea-gods lean upon the rock and pour 

The waves adown—the light-winged zephyrs greet 
The tittering Nymphs, that from their green retreat 





everybody tries the helm, and we just touch a rock ; 


With pearl-shells play and listen to their roar— 
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Endymion’s self on yonder headland sleeps ; 

For Dian’s vial floats out a silver sheen; 

And large-eyed Pan amid the lotus peeps 

Where gleams an ivory arm the leaves between, 

Nor stirs a restless hoof, lest his big heart, 

O’er-filled with love, should slumbering Echo start. 

No one can look upon this natural object of beauty, 

the Pool, without feeling the appositeness of the name, 
which has grown to it nobody knows how, and quite 
natural enough, the common people as far back as any 
record is known, have attached peculiar and superna- 


tural efficacy to its waters. Upon acertain period of 


the year, hundreds throng here,—I have forgotten the 
precise day—bringing with them the sickly and infirm, 
all eager to get the earliest possible plunge into its heal- 
ing waters, after the manner of those at the angel- 
stirred Pool of Bethesda. 

We hope the march of improvement will not do 
away this harmless superstition; certes, one living in 
the neighborhood would do well to imagine an ill, or 
submit to a real one, for the pleasure of giving counte- 
nance to so simple and pleasing a faith, and thus join 
the troop of Pilgrims who yearly resort thither. 

CHAPTER Il. 
And yet not rich in high-soul’d memories only 
Is every moon-kissed headland round me gleaming, 
Each caverned glen and leafy valley lonely, 
And silver torrent o’er the bald rock streaming : 
But such soft glances here may breathe around, 
As make Vancluse and Claren’s hallow’d ground. 
HorrMan. 

Tue Pool, beautiful in itself, has likewise its historic 
and traditionary interest, which cannot fail to endear 
the place to a resident, and give it importance in the 
eyes of the traveler. Hendrick Hudson explored this 
as well as other inlets as he voyaged northward in that 
fatal search for a north-west passage in which he 
finally perished—and a little later the redoubtable John 
Smith, Captain John, ifone can by any mental effort 
separate the individual John, from the universal, re- 
mained some time in the vicinity carefully charting 
the coast, and indulging his love for adventure, while 
his men prepared a cargo of fish { » .a the sea, asource 
of revenue not inconsiderable at the present time. It 
was here too that Richard Vines and his associates 
passed the winter of 1616-17, at that time the only 
white man to be found in New England, unless we 
except a small settlement which existed on the island 
of Mount Desert, many leagues to the north. This 
was under the direction of a few Jesuits, those untiring, 
unobtrusive, most potent, and ubiquitous men, who 
have found a foothold in every part of the earth. 

Standing at the head of the Pool now deserted, and 
solitary as it might have been before the sturdy adven- 
turer set foot upon the soil, save that an English cherry 
or plum tree stinted, twisted and covered with excres- 
cences, will startle and provoke curiosity, one cannot 
but envy Vines his most glorious retreat. Here in a 
wilderness of a thousand miles, sheltered in this love- 
liest of harbors, with a jaunty bark for maratime 
service to rock in the offing, fish for the spear and the 
net, the moose and the deer, to set the Nimrod blood 
astir, a handful of trusty and devoted compeers, ready 
at his beck, and legions of sincere, generous and strong- 
hearted natives to join him in the hunt or to open the 
cabin door to his needs, he might well thrill with ex- 
ultation. A frank impulsive man himself, inspiring 
confidence, and living with his fellows as if such a 
thing as treachery or falsehood had never owned an 
existence, the old warriors and sages of the country 





came and sat in his log cabin and told wild tales of 
their great and powerful Manitoes, legends of bloody 
fray and perilous exploit, while the young warriors 
and timid maidens sang the songs of the battle field, or 
the more tender cadences of the Love god; and thus 
with rude and yet not uncourtly hospitality passed he 
the long winter months in his wild region. 

In truth Richard Vines, a staunch episcopalian and 
a true gentleman, was most fortunate in this his first 
adventure in the New World; and right worthy was 
he to be the friend and confidant of that most knightly 
Ferdinando Gorges, who was himself the near 
friend of the chivalric Raleigh, and the no less true 
and noble Raleigh Gilbert. It is well known that the 
latter gentleman had been instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of a colony, at the mouth of the Sagadahock, 
or Kennebeck river, so early as 1606, which, however, 
was soon abandoned, the people returning to England, 
having found the country “totally unfit for habitation, 
owing to the hardnesse, and severitie of the climate.” 

The failure of this enterprise did not in the least in- 
timidate so hardy and far-seeing a man as Gorges, but 
rather stimulated his exertions, well knowing, as he 
himself said, ‘that many great kingdoms and large 
territories more northerly seated and by many degrees 
colder, were plentifully inhabited, and divers of them 
stored with no better accommodations than these 
afforded, if like industry, art and labor be used.” Ac- 
cordingly he sent hither a band of choice spirits under 
the command of his friend, Richard Vines, who were 
instructed to find a suitable place in which to winter, 
and thus test the practicability of enduring this land 
of ** extreme extremities”? as it had been called. 

Here then we find Richard Vines in 1616, with his 
little colony at the mouth of the Saco, hunting, fishing, 
and living in barbaric splendor, and in all the security 
of atrueand generous humanity. He visited the chiefs 
of the neighboring tribes, and slept fearlessly in their ca- 
bins, in return they spread their skins before his fire 
and slumbered securely by the side of their white bro- 
ther. Amongst these came Samoset, the handsome 
and intelligent chief who had passed three years in the 
family of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, in England, where 
he became, as well he might, an object of interest to 
the wits as well as the statesmen of the day. Here he 
probably shared the companionship of the immor- 
tal Shakspere, who might have learned from him the 
dainty word Puck, which sounds so oddly and elegant- 
ly whimsical and foreign in the midst of his ordinarily 
traceable words. The fine capacious thinkers of the 
Elizabethan age, threw a romance over their most 
homely adventures by their loyal and chivalric patriot- 
ism; they saw the extension of a great realm and the 
aggrandisement of a great power in every acquisition 
of territory, and every opening to the exercise of com- 
merce and industry. 

Elizabeth, grasping and avaricious as she was, had 
a most queenly taste, and a more than royal love for 
magnificence, which did not fail to tinge the manners 
and sentiments of her court, and hence the fisheries of 
New Foundland, and the tobacco of Virginia, homely 
and low as they might seem in the scale of production, 
became at length sources of princely wealth, in which 
lords and gentlemen were willing to embark their for- 
tune and their enterprise, and around the operations 
of which they cast the halo of their own splendid con- 
ceptions. Her merchants were literally ‘ princes,” 
and their operations were conducted on a scale of 
princely breadth and more than princely foresight. 
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Defeated and baffled as they often were, dying as they 
did by the axe, by shipwreck, by famine or the pesti- 
lence, yet the impulse which these remarkable men 
gave to commerce and industry is felt to this day, and 
what to them was the prescience of great intellect has 
become in the course of time a solemn historic record. 
These men never narrowed their commerce into the 
purposes of mere trade, nor warped the great hopes 
of human emancipation by the narrowness of creed. 
In seeking empire they sought a home for human 
hearts, and not for human thought only; in extending 
commerce they found exercise for labor, resources for 
industry, and an accession to the comforts and geniali- 
ties of life, to the otherwise ill-provided masses. 





CHAPTER III. 


Throw back thy tresses, beautiful one, 
Of brown in the shadow and gold in the sun. 
WHITTIER. 
Ir would be uninteresting to our readers to follow 
Richard Vines through his many adventures by field 
and flood, his voyages, his perils, his disappointments 
and success, during these years of hardy adventure. 
In the meanwhile the Colony of Pilgrims reached the 
shores of the Massachusetts, and we find Sir Richard 
Vines, the Govermor of the Maine colony, in correspon- 
dence with that of Plymouth, and though differing as 
they did both in political tendency and in religious 
creed, their intercourse seems to have been in the high- 
est degree friendly and courteous. Many of the disaf- 
fected from Massachusetts also joined the settlement in 
Maine, being left there to a greater degree of personal 
freedom then was allowed among the Pilgrims, where 
each man too often found his neighbors less likely to 
aid him in the offices of good-fellowship, than to watch 
over his “ out-goings and in-comings,” and thus judge 
how nearly he conformed to the “ usages of the saints.” 
In this way, and by constant accessions from home, 
under the care of the Gorges family, the settlement 
soon assumed a degree of political and commercial 
importance. 

Richard Vines had not failed to build himself a taste- 
ful and commodious house at the head of the Pool. 
Fruits, flowers and vines in abundance imparted a 
quiet and picturesque aspect to the place, while carv- 
ings of oak, and stately hallsand chambers decorated in 
the richest style, gave to the interior a baronial look of 
splendor. 

Mistress Joanna Vines, the wife of the governor, was 
an intrepid as well as a handsome dame, as appears by 
the records of the times, and fully able in the absence of 
her husband not only to sustain the dignity of the house- 
hold at home, but not a little of the same abroad. She 
was a true gentlewoman, however, as well as a most 
loving wife, and honoring as she did the character and 
qualities of her husband, she did not fail to surrender 
all matters to his dictation upon his return, as is fully 
signified in the case of the ‘‘corne patche,” in the 
planting of which she had been molested by “‘ Captaine 
Richard Bonyton,” upon which she promptly put the 
matter into the hands of proper authorities, who up- 
held her pretensions fully, and the following year Sir 
Richard himself returned to relieve her of further anx- 
iety respecting his interests. 

Mistress Vines conceiving herself in point of birth 
and station superior to any other woman in the colony, 
might be pardoned if a little haughtiness mingled with 
her pride of blood and consciousness of superior en- 
dowment, a tinge of manner not displeasing te her 





most devoted lover and husband, Sir Richard. But 
this trait, while it gave so much piquancy in his eyes, 
and sat so well upon her pretty shoulders and aristo- 
cratic head, was far from being pleasing to her neigh- 
bors. Her early residence at the Pool in the first months 
of her honey-moon, when she joined the hunt with her 
husband, held the helm as they crossed the waters, and 
fearlessly sat by his side"in the wigwam of the natives, 
where she braided her hair and donned the porcupine 
robe, and twined shells about her girdle, till she looked 
like some beautiful denizen of the forest, had given a 
richness to the tinge upon her cheek, a brightness to 
her eye, and elasticity of figure that set time and change 
at defiance. Her laugh was as merry and her frame 
as light as those of a girl of sixteen, and as for her 
round cheek and white teeth time forgot to look at 
them. 

The daughters of Captaine Bonyton especially con- 
ceived themselves agrieved by this manner of Mistress 
Vines, and having failed to excite their father against 
the Vines family, were not displeased to observe the 
growing hatred which their brother John conceived 
against them. Among the children of Mrs. Vines was 
one so peculiar in character as to attract the attention 
of every observer. This washer eldest child, Bridget, or 
Hope, as her mother playfully, and afterward tenderly 
called her, hoping as she would say to herself that God 
would bind together the soul of the dear child. 

Bridget was exceedingly diminutive in stature, and 
so exquisitely made that she looked smaller even than 
the reality. Her complexion was of the fairest kind, 
with lips so red and lovely that they seemed artificially 
so—indeed her whole style of beauty had something ar- 
tistic, suaperinduced upon nature, not excepting even the 
color of her eyesand hai. The former gleamed under 
brows like a thread of brown upon a marble shape, and 
were so darkly and brightly blue, that they gave the 
impression of black. Her hair reached nearly to her 
feet, wavy and of the richest auburn, undulating and 
changing in the light with shades of red, golden and 
brown. It was this last feature that gave her an ex- 
traordinary interest in the eyes of the savages. They 
were never weary of admiring its silken texture, and 
its wonderful abundance. They would come miles to 
sit and watch the motions of the strangely beautiful 
child, with the hair of the color of the setting sun. 

Mistress Vines was a cheerful active woman, devoted 
to her right loving ministry as wife and mother, or she 
might have sank at heart when the conviction grew 
upon her that little Hope was not quite all that she 
could wish. She was not insane, nor was she the 
least idiotic. Having once discovered the key to her 
peculiar intellect, all its manifestations were observed 
to be consistent and harmonious, but they were not 
those of the ordinary mind. The study of a book was 
most irksome and difficu!t to her—but that which she 
learned by the utterance of the human tongue never 
escaped her memory. Then too there was a preter- 
natural directness in all the elements of her mind, a 
a wild and vivid adherence to the truth under all cir- 
cumstances. She was unable to arrest the one process 
of thought by mitigating or modifying circumstances, 
but followed the one train to its extreme point without 
the power of arresting or foreseeing results. 

It soon became obvious that little Bridget must be 
left to her own imperfect existence, and suffered to en- 
joy it in her own way. Nor was this by any means a 
limited or degraded one. With an organization ex- 
quisite as we have described, her health was not only 
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perfect, but she possessed a degree of hardy vitality 
astonishing to one so light and frail looking. . 

At first the Indians had treated her with a deference 
and tenderness that implied a doubt whether a crea- 
ture so fair and slender could abide the usages of 
humanity ; but when they saw her small feet so active, 
and her tiny wrath so ready to avenge itself, their ad- 
miration knew no bounds. They became her instruc- 
tors, delighting in the liberty thus afforded to train the 
white child in their own way. In truth so ready was 
Hope in acquiring all the knowledge they could im- 
part, that these simple creatures never dreamed that 
any defect existed in her understanding. She soon 
became expert at the bow and arrow, could swim in 
the Pool by hours, and paddle her small canoe with a 
skill that threw her teachers into ecstacies of delight, 
as they stood on the verge of the water ready to rescue 
her from any peril. Then too she became attached to 
the Indian mode of dress, and often for weeks would 
wear no other. All ornament that did not impede her 
freedom of movement was eagerly worn, but she 
would not suffer the slightest braid, bodkin or fillet, to 
curb the redundency of her locks. 

Nor did the Indians alone find delight in the com- 
panionship of the strange child. John Bonyton, 
though her senior, had from the first attached himself 
to Hope, and became her never failing attendant. He 
was a bold headstrong boy, such as the times and cir- 
cumstances might seem likely to develope, but whom 
the rigid disciplinarians of the day were likely to regard 
with but little favor. 

Tall and -dark, the youth was handsome withal, 
headstrong of will, wreckless and roving; yet over 
these defects, if defects they were, he threw an air 
of warm generosity, a dash of good-natured daring, 
that made him always a favorite with the gentler sex. 
Soon the unthrifty son of Captain Richard Bonyton, 
and the fair haired child of Richard Vines were con- 
sidered as one and inseparable. In the wildest woods, 
adown the deepest ravines, up the highast hills, and 
off by the sea-side might be traced everywhere the foot 
prints of the strong, peril-loving children, and the silvery 
laugh of the little Hope rang like the chimes of the 
wren-bird upon the ear. 

Nothing could be more wildly picturesque then the 
two—he with his dark eyes and short curling hair, 
strong and athletic, yet light and flexible as a young 
sapling, armed with horn and gun, and followed by 
one or more large hounds, his invariable attendants ; the 
pretty Hope at his side, in her short crimson velvet 
frock, revealing feet, arched, elastic and diminutive 
even for her slight figure and moulding the pointed 
shoe to its graceful pressure. A small velvet cap sat 
upon the top of her head, and bracelets of gems, and 
strings of wampum mingled upon her arms and 
girdle. Over these hung the masses of her rich red 
hair—auburn, golden, yellow, red, whichever the light 
and the shadow dyed it. She carried a bow and arrows 
in her hand, and often a rabbit or squirrel arrested by 
her own shaft. 

True to her training, and true to the directness and 
truthfulness of her own instincts, Hope never affected 
any of the pretty airs of timidity, that shrinking femi- 
nine terror, which are supposed to lend so much grace 
to the sex. Full of health and naturally courageous, 
danger rather allured than repelled the child; living 
mostly in the open air, her nerves, braced by exercise, 
she was as clear of eye and firm of foot as the brightest 
child of the woods, while the security and comfort af- 





forded by the appliances of civilized life left her brow 
untinged by care or want. 

John Bonyton, while he grew every day more and 
more annoyed at the growing fondness of the natives 
for the child, was delighted with these primitive traits 
of character. Restless and moody when away from 
her side, he yet suffered her to leap, unaided, the wild- 
est chasms, to spring to the rude headland, and 
hang upon the verge of the cliff, mindful only of 
the infinite grace and ease and strength with which 
she achieved feats like these, and the rich gladsome 
laugh which succeeded. 

In their pastime within the Pool, he gave her the 
rudder to hold or the paddle to aid without hesitation, 
and reproved her awkwardness, or commended her 
skill, just as the occasion might warrant: she, too, sent 
him to the sea to bring her some trifle, bade him take 
her to one of the islands in the distance, and that when 
the waves might be rough with wind, on the subsidence 
of the storm, with no motive but the whim of the mo- 
ment, and no admixture of either vanity or coquetry. 

Mistress Vines, herself, as we have shown, a high- 
toned and courageous woman, felt no anxiety on these 
occasions, but was the rather delighted as proving the 
capacity of the child for enjoyment, even although that 
enjoyment might not come in the ordinarily received 
way. Her own life had been one of adventure, such 
as only the finest physique, and the noblest constructed 
mind could have endured, and she was at no loss to 
perceive how an intellect based upon her own strong- 
est peculiarities might in its descent lose a portion of 
its elements, might let drop a link of its beautiful har- 
monies, and yet a soul consistent in itself, lovely, joy- 
ful, though all unadapted to the intricacies of artificial 
life might be evolved. 

She saw that the mind of her child, in fact, resolved 
all combinations of thought into their original elements, 
and had a primitiveness of apprehension, without the 
ability to reconstruct the model; without the subtle 
power to recombine, and reproduce those forms and 
judgments essential to enlarged and civilized views. 
Here was all the depth, the freshness, and the abund- 
ance of thought, but each faculty acted by itself, or in 
the direction of impulse, and the sweet cord that should 
have bound together the delicate and beautiful ele- 
ments had been denied. Each delicate link remained 
apart, perfect in itself, but the master-hand had not put 
one link within the circle of the other to create the per- 
fect chain. Her mind was not like that described by 
the pretty Ophelia, who afterwards sank under the ca- 
lamity she so touchingly described, it was not 

“ Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh,” 
for they had each, from the first, given out their plea- 
sant cadences singly and apart. 
CHAPTER Iv. 

Westward the star of empire takes its way, 

* * * * * * * 

Here shall be sung another golden age, 

The rise of Empires and of Arts— 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

BERKELEY. 

In the meanwhile Sir Richard Vines had been so in- 
tent upon the duties which his position involved as 
agent sometimes of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, or some- 
times as Governor of the Province, that he had left the 
affairs of the family entirely at the disposal of Mistress 
Vines, who had shown herself fully capable of meeting 
all emergencies. As for little Hope, wayward, lively, 
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and demi-savage as he regarded her, his tasteful eye | trade with the West Indies, were each coeval with our 
was gratified at her singular beauty, yet he could not | settlements, and still mingle their tide with other and 
forbear, sometimes, the expression of his solicitude in | innumerable streams that go to swell the pride and 


her behalf. 

** How will it end with her, dear Joan ?’ he would 
say ; “ how will she be when age and time have done 
their ungracious work with her.” 

The quick contraction of feature alone betrayed the 
pang in the heart of the strong wife, and she answered 
placidly, 

“God will temper the wind to the shorn lamb, Ri- 
chard.” 

Thus the years passed to this amiable and accom- 
plished family, the members of which being so strong- 
ly bound together that they scarcely felt the seclusion 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in which they lived. The mother kept up a lively cor- | 
respondence with the friends of her girlhood, by which | 
means she remained familiar with all the elegant 


usages of her own country, while the father, in familiar 
intercourse with the Raleigh and Gorges families, 
members of which were often long residents with his 
household, lost nothing of his courtly tastes and chival- 
ric bearing. His commercial relations were by no 


power of our maratime wealth. 

Such being the enterprise, and such the practical 
availability of talent possessed by the most wealthy 
and influential men of the country, it will readily be 
inferred that a youth so reckless and improvident as 


| John Bonyton would be regarded with suspicion and 


dislike by the settlers in general. His father was a 
grave and austere man, though not repugnant to the 
majority of his neighbors, who were able to appreciate 
his sound understanding and great integrity of charac- 
ter, and hence the contrast in the qualities of the son 
became the more apparent. It became also to be a 
subject of remark, that Mistress Vines put no restraint 
whatever upon the motions of little Hope, notwith- 
standing it might appear unseemly to trust a fair young 
maiden year after year to the guidance of a wild youth, 
who held himself but little responsible to his own fa- 
ther, and certainly treated the representatives of the 


| law with the most palpable contempt. 


means contemptible, embracing, as they did, the rival | 


stations of De la Tour and De Aulney at the north and 


east, the former at the mouth of the Saint Johns, the 


other holding the passes of the Penobscot river. The 
Plymoth colony likewise was increasing in wealth and 


importance, notwithstanding that half or their original | 
number had perished ; to these the buddings of our pre- | 
| arrow than mindful of the presence of John Bonyton, 
| yet he was not the less at her side ; he was with her out 


sent most extensive commerce along our own shores, 
were to be added the Virginia and Dutch colonies, each 
of them less restricted by internal interference than the 
Plymouth. The trade also with the West Indies was 
even then of great importance, and Mr. Vines was 
largely concerned therein, while the mother country 
afforded a ready and liberal medium, notwithstanding 
the growing difficulties of the government and the civil 
wars in which the country was involved. 

Sir Ferdinando Gorges, although obstructed by the 
many hindrances which this state of things produced, 
was not inattentive to the interests of the Plantation, 


which for so many years had filled his hopes and af- | 


fections, and in the furtherance of which he had found 
so able a coadjutor in the person of Vines. 


The liberty allowed the child in her long wanderings 
by the sea-shore, along that reach of sand where her 
light locks floated out the color of the sky, and she, as 
she stooped over the wave into which the tresses, like 
sun-beams, dipped, looked like some sprite from sea or 
sky poised on the verge of each, were regarded as nei- 
ther safe nor decorous. Though Hope seemed more 
intent upon bringing down the sea-fowl with her 


| upon the lonely sea even till the stars came out and 


earth slumbered, all but the great sea, and the strong 
winds, which never slumber ; with her, too, in the soli- 
tude of the old solemn woods, up to the fountains of 
still waters, where the pulse might be audible in the 
silence ; with her too, amid the whirl, the din, and the 


| tumult of the cataract, where any maiden save Hope 


would have clung in tenderness and fear to his arm, 


| instinctively doing homage to strength and manhood; 


| 
| 


It is curious to observe, in these early records, the in- | 


dications of trade, the first openings of those great re- 
sources of wealth and enterprise, which have continued 


to make our country the prosperous one that she is. | 
The commerce of the various colonies with one ano- 
ther, the fisheries of the Great Banks at New Found-._ things of life and beauty, and yet nothing to the heart. 


land, and even as far as the bay of Shaloa, the lumber 


but not so Hope; she leapt from rock to rock where 
the waves foamed and whirled around her, and the 
spray cast its jewels upon her locks, and having reach- 
ed the highest accessible point she stood light and fear- 
less like a bird that hath paused a moment upon its 
wing. Then John Bonyton gazed and gazed upon her 
wild loveliness, her grace, her strength, her courage all 
in full play, nor once asked why it was that she was 
like a dream, a fair bird in from the sea, a fawn, al 


To be concluded in the next number. 





SPRING. 


BY 
I regx the breath of Spring. The southern breeze 
Bounds o’er the frost-locked earth, and with its touch 
Opens the treasures of the teeming soil. 
Stern Winter from his ice-gemmed throne is hurled 
Headlong adown the rushing tide of Time. 
His ministers, the frost and chilling winds, 
Start back, or melt beneath the usurper’s sway,— 
True courtier like, they ever turn and change, 
And smiling bask them in the sun of power. 
The filmy clouds on gorgeous pinions fly 
Through the blue Heavens, and on the pluméd wing 


MRS. 


N. ORR. 
Soar the sweet songsters of the woodland bowers. 
From hillsides sloping to the southern sun, 
Steal perfumed breezes, where awhile they played 
With the rich nectar in the violet’s heart. 
The brooklet dancing in the garish light. 
Leaps forth rejoicing that its gush is free 
Amid the wilderness of budding flowers. 
Each tiny bell makes music, each green leaf 
Is stirred by Nature’s finger till it too sings forth 
A peal of gladsome song. Nature’s entrancing lyre 
Is all attuned to the Spring spirit’s lay. 
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As I was walking all alane, 

I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 
The tane unto the t’other say, 

Where sall we gang and dine to-day ?”— 


** In behint yon auld fail dyke, 
I wot there lies a new-slain knight ; 
And naebody kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and lady fair. 


* His hound is to hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s ta’en another mate, 
So we may make our dinner sweet. 
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** Ye’ll sit on his white hause bane, 
And I'll pick out his bonny blue een ; 
Wi’ ae lock o’ his gowden hair, 
We'll theek our nest when it grows bare. 





The moral of the two stories, it will be perceived, is 
very opposite. In the one, the dead knight is deserted 
by “his hawk, his hounds, and his lady fair ;”’ in the 
other, they are described as constant and true, such as 
the poet prays may be sent to “every gentleman.” 
Mr. Motherwell states that he has ‘ met with several 
| Copies almost the same as in Ritson.” His own version, 
| however, is very different from either of those printed 
by Ritson and Scott. It is, however, nearly the same 
as the one given by Allan Cunningham, and which is 

Nore.—Of the several versions of this singular frag- | avowedly “ made up from various readings and reci- 
ment, says the Editor of the British Ballads, we prefer | tations.” Nevertheless, it isa very touching and beau- 
that which occurs in the “ Minstrelsy of the Scottish | tiful composition, although neither so powerful nor so 


** Mony a one for him makes mane, 
But none shall ken where he is gane ; 
O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair.” 














Border.” It was communicated to the editor by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, “‘as written down, from 
tradition, by alady.” ‘‘ Itisa singular circumstance,” 
he observes, “‘that it should coincide so very nearly 
with the ancient dirge, called ‘The Three Ravens,’ 
published by Mr. Ritson, in his ‘ Ancient Songs;’ and 
that, at the same time, there should exist such a differ- 
ence as to make the one appear rather a counterpart 
than copy of the other. In order to enable the curious 
reader to contrast these two singular poems, and to 
form a judgment which may be the original, I take the 
liberty of copying the English ballad from Mr. Ritson’s 
collection, omitting only the burden and repetition of 
the first line.” The learned editor states it to be given 
**From Ravenscroft’s ‘ Melismata.’ Musical Phansies, 
fitting the Cittie and Country Humors, to 3, 4, and 5 
Voyces,” London, 1611, 4to. ‘It will be obvious,” 
continues Mr. Ritson, “‘ that this ballad is much older, 
not only than the date of the book, but most of the 
other pieces contained in it. 


“There were three rauens sat on a tre, 
They were as blacke as they might be: 


“The one of them said to his make, 
‘Where shall we our breakfast take ?’— 


“* Downe in yonder greene field, 

There lies a knight slain under his shield ; 
“* His haukes they fly so eagerlie, 

There’s no fowle dare come him nie. 


“Down there comes a fallow doe, 
As great with yong as she might goe. 


“* She lift up his bloudy hed, 

And kist his wounds that were so red. 
“*$he got him up upon her backe, 

And carried him to earthen lake. 
“She buried him before the prime, 

She was dead her selfe ere euen song time. 


“* God send euery gentleman, 
Such haukes, such hounds, and such a leman.’” 


|effective as the less polished fragment given by Sir 
| Walter Scott. We copy it entire:— 


| 


| “There were two ravens sat on a tree, 
Large and black as black may be, 
And one unto the other gan say, 
‘Where shall we go and dine to-day ? 
Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea ? 
Shall we go dine ’neath the greenwood tree ? 


“* As I sat on the deep sea sand, 
I saw a fair ship nigh at land ; 
I waved my wings, I bent my beak, 
The ship sank, and I heard a shriek ; 
There lie the sailors, one, two, three ; 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea.’ 


“*Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 
A lonesome glen and a new-slain knight ; 
His bleed yet on the grass is hot, 
His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot, 
And no one kens that he lies there, 
But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair 





“* His hound is to the hunting gane, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl hame, 
His lady’s away with another mate, 
So we shall make our dinner sweet ; 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting free, 
Come, and dine by the greenwood tree. 


“© Ye shall sit on his white hause-bane, 
I will pick out his bonnie blue een ; 
Ye’ll take a tress of his yellow hair, 
Totheak yere nest when it grows bare ; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to rowe my young ones in. 


“QO, cauld and bare will his bed be 

When winter storms sing in the tree ; 
} At his head a turf, at his feet a stone, 
He will sleep, nor hear the maiden’s moan ; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wild deer bound and foxes cry.’” 








HELOISE TO ABELARD. 


BY E. OAK 


Way should’st thou hold thy tenderness aside 
From all thy lavishment of other gifts, 
As if thou would’st resort to means and shifts, 

Thy dearest, noblest attribute to hide 

From her, thy soul’s sequestered, nun-made bride ? 
Thou hast enshrined her, like the star that drifts 
Alone in space :—the worshipper who lifts 


ES SMITH. 


His adoration, stayeth not the tide 
Of his full heart ; ah ! wherefors then should’st thou ? 
We do our natures unto those attune 
Most prodigal of greatness, and we feel 
That they ourselves with nobleness endow, 
As did the lavish Moon Endymion— 
Then wherefore starve the heart with thrift of jealous zeal ? 
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THE BREAKING OF SWORDS. 


BY CHARLES DICKENS. 


In the sixteenth century, and in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, of glorious memory, (albeit many of her golden 
days are rusted with blood,) there lived in the city of 
London a bold young ’prentice who loved his master’s 
daughter. There were, no doubt, within the walls, a 
great many young ’prentices in this condition, but I 
speak of only one, and his name was Hugh Graham. 

This Hugh was apprenticed to an honest Bowyer, 
who dwelt in the ward of Cheape, and was rumored to 
possess great wealth. Rumor was quite as infallible 
in those days as at the present time, but it happened 
then, as now, to be sometimes right by accident. It 
stumbled upon the truth when it gave the old Bowyer 
a mintofmoney. His trade had been a profitable one 
in the time of King Henry VIII., who encouraged Eng- 
lish archery to the utmost, and he had been prudent 
and discreet. Thus it came to pass that Miss Alice, 
his only daughter, was the richest heiress in all this 
wealthy ward. Young Hugh had ofien maintained, 
with staff and cudgel, that she was the handsomest. 
To do him justice, I believe she was. 

If he could have gained the heart of pretty Mistress 
Alice by knocking this conviction into stubborn peo- 
ple’s head, Hugh would have had no cause to fear. 
But though the Boyer’s daughter smiled in secret to 
hear of his doughty deeds for her sake, and although 
her little waiting woman reported all her smiles, and 
many more, to Hugh, and though he was at a vast ex- 
pense in kisses and small coin to recompense her fide- 
lity, he made no progress in his love. He durst not 
whisper it to Mistress Alice save on sure encourage- 
ment, and that she never gave him. A glance of her 
dark eyes as she sat at the door on a summer’s evening 
after prayer time, while he and the neighboring ’pren- 
tices exercised themselves in the street with blunted 
sword and buckler, would fire Hugh’s blood so that 
none could stand before him; but then she glanced on 
others quite as kindly as on him, and where was the 
use of cracking crowns if Mistress Alice smiled wpon 
the cracked as well as on the cracker ? 

Still Hugh went on and loved her more and more. 
He thought of her all day, and dreamed of her all night 
long. He treasured up every word and gesture and 
had a palpitation of the heart when he heard her foot- 
step on the stairs or her voice in an adjoining room. 
To him, the old Bowyer’s house was haunted by an 
angel ; there was enchantment in the air and space in 
which she moved. It would have been no miracle to 
Hugh if flowers had sprung from the rush-strewn floors 
beneath the tread of lovely Mistress Alice. 

Never did ’prentice long to distinguish himself in the 
eyes of his lady-love so ardently as Hugh. Sometimes 
he pictured to himself the house taking fire by night, 
and he, when all drew back in fear, rushing through 
flame and smoke and bearing her from the ruins in his 
arms. At other times he thought of a rising of fierce 
rebels, an attack upon the city, a strong assault upon 
the Bowyer’s house in particular, and he falling upon 
the threshold pierced with numberless wounds in de- 
fence of Mistress Alice. If he could only enact some 





prodigy of valor, do some wonderful deed and let her 
know that she had inspired it, he thought he could die 
contented. 

Sometimes the Bowyer and his daughter would go out 
to supper with a worthy citizen at the fashionable hour 
of six o’clock, and on such occasions Hugh wearing 
his blue ’prentice cloak as gallantly as ’prentice might, 
would attend with a lantern and his trusty club to es- 
cort them home. These were the brightest moments 
of his life. To hold the light whilst Mistress Alice 
picked her steps, to touch her hand as he helped her 
over broken ways, to have her leaning on his arm—it 
sometimes even came to that—this was happiness in- 
deed ! 

When the nights were fair, Hugh followed in the 
rear, his eyes riveted on the graceful figure of the Bow- 
yer’s daughter as she and the old man moved on before 
him. So they threaded the narrow winding streets of 
the city, now passing beneath the gables of old wood- 
en houses whence creaking signs projected into the 
street, and now emerging from some dark and frown- 
ing gateway into the clear moonlight. At such times, 
or when the shouts of straggling brawler met her ear, 
the Bowyer’s daughter would look timidly at Hugh, be- 
seeching him to draw nearer ; and then how he grasp- 
ed his club and longed te do battle with a dozen ruf- 
flers, for the love of Mistress Alice! 

The old Bowyer was in the habit of lending money 
on interest to the gallants of the Court, and thus it hap- 
pened that many a richly dressed gentleman dismount- 
ed at hisdoor. More waving plumes and gallant steeds 
indeed, were seen at the Bowyer’s house, and more 
embroidered silks and velvets sparkled in his dark shop 
and darker private closet than at any merchant’s in 
the city. In those times, no less than in the present, it 
would seem that the richest looking cavaliers often 
wanted money the most. 

Of these glittering clients there was one who always 
came alone. He was always nobly mounted, and ha- 
ving no attendant, gave his horse in charge to Hugh 
while he and the Bowyer were closeted within. Once, 
as he sprang into the saddle, Mistress Alice was seated 
at an upper window, and before she could withdraw, 
he had doffed his jeweled cap and kissed his hand. 
Hugh watched him caracoling down the street, and 
burnt with indignation. But how much deeper was 
the glow that reddened in his cheeks when raising his 
eyes to the casement, he saw that Alice watched the 
stranger too. 

He came again and often, each time arrayed more 
gayly than before, and still the little casement showed 
him Mistress Alice. At length one heavy day, she fled 
from home. It had cost hera hard struggle, for all her 
old father’s gifts were strewn about her chamber as if 
she had parted from them one by one, and knew that 
the time must come when these tokens of his love 
would wring her heart—yet she was gone. 

She left a letter commending her poor father to the 
care of Hugh, and wishing he might be happier than 
he could ever have been with her, for he deserved the 
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love of a better and purer heart than she had to bestow. 
The old man’s forgiveness, she said, she had no power 
to ask, but she prayed God to bless him—and so end- 
ed with a blot upon the paper where her tears had 
fallen. 

At first the old man’s wrath was kindled, and he car- 
ried his wrong to the Queen’s throne itself; but there 
was no redress he learnt at Court, for his daughter had 
been conveyed abroad. This afterwards appeared to 
be the truth, as there came from France, after an inter- 
val of several years, a letter in her hand. It was writ- 
ten in trembling characters, and almost illegible. Lit- 
tle could be made out save that she often thought of 
home and her old dear pleasant room—and that she 
had dreamt that her father was dead, and had not 
blessed her—and that her heart was breaking. 

The poor old Bowyer lingered on, never suffering 
Hugh to quit his sight, for he knew now that he had 
loved his daughter, and that was the only link that 
bound him to earth. It broke at length, and he died, 
bequeathing his old ’prentice his trade and all his 
wealth, and solemnly charging him with his last breath 
to revenge his child if ever he who had worked her mi- 
sery crossed his path in life again. 

From the time of Alice’s flight, the tilting ground, the 
fields, the fencing-school, the summer evening sports, 
knew Hugh no more. His spirit wasdead within him. 
He rose to great eminence and repute among the citi- 
zens, but he was never seen to smile, and never min- 
gled in their revelries or rejoicings. Brave, humane, 
and generous, he was loved by all. He was pitied too 
by those who knew his story ; and these were so many 
that when he walked along the streets alone at dusk, 
even the rude common people doffed their caps, and 
mingled a rough air of sympathy with their respect. 

One night in May—it was her birthnight, and twen- 
ty years since she had left her hone—Hugh Graham 
sat in the room she had hallowed in his boyish days. 
He was now a gray-haired man, though still in the 
prime of life. Old thoughts had borne him company 
for many hours, and the chamber had gradually got 
quite dark, when he was roused by a low knocking at 
the outer door. 

He hastened down, and opening it, saw by the light 
of a lamp which he had seized in the way, a female 
figure crouching in the portal. It hurried swiftly past 
him, and glided up the stairs. He looked out for pur- 
suers. There were none in sight. 

He was inclined to think it a vision of hisown brain, 
when suddenly a vague suspicion of the truth flashed 
upon his mind. He barred the door and hastened wild- 
ly back. Yes, there she was—there, in the chamber 
she had quitted—there, in her old innocent, happy 
home, so changed that none but he could trace one 
gleam of what she had been—there upon her knees— 
with her hands clasped in agony and shame before her 
burning face. 

“My God, my God!” she cried, ‘‘now strike me 
dead! Though [ have brought death, and shame, and 
sorrow on this roof, oh let me die at home in mercy !” 

There was no tear upon her face then, but she trem- 
bled and glanced round thechamber. Every thing was 
in its old place. Her bed looked as if she had risen 
from it but that morning. The sight of these familiar 
objects marking their dearremembrance in which she 
had been held, and the blight she had brought upon 
herself was more than the woman’s better nature that 
had carried her there could bear. She wept and fell 
upon the ground. 





A rumor was spread about in a few days’ time, that 
the Bowyer’s cruel daughter had come home, and that 
Master Hugh Graham had given her lodging in his 
house. It was rumored, too, that he had resigned her 
fortune, in order that she might bestow it in acts of 
charity, and that he had vowed to guard her in her so- 
litude, but that they were never to see each other more. 
These rumors greatly incensed all virtuous wives and 
daughters in the ward, especially when they appeared 
to receive some corroboration from the circumstance 
of Master Graham taking up his abode in another tene- 
ment hard by. The estimation in which he was held, 
however, forbade any questioning on the subject, and 
as the Bowyer’s house was close shut up, and nobody 
came forth when public shows and festivities were in 
progress, or to flaunt in the public walks, or to buy new 
fashions at the mercers’ booths, all the well-conducted 
females agreed among themselves that there could be 
no woman there. 

These reports had scarcely died away when the won- 
der of every good citizen, male and female, was utterly 
absorbed and swallowed up by a Royal Proclamation, 
in which her Majesty, strongly censuring the practice 
of wearing Spanish rapiers of preposterous length, (as 
being 2. bullying and swaggering custom, tending to 
bleodshed and public disorder,) commanded that on a 
particular day therein named, certain grave citizens 
should repair to the city gates, and there, in public, 
break all rapiers worn or carried by persons claiming 
admission, that exceeded, though it were only by a 
quarter of an inch, three standard feet in length. 

Royal proclamations generally take their course, let 
the public wonder never so much. On the appointed: 
day, two citizens of high repute took up their stations at 
each of the gates, attended by a party of the city guard, 
the main body to enforce the Queen’s will, and take 
custody of all such rebels (if any) as might have the 
temerity to dispute it; and a few to bear the standard 
measures and instruments for reducing all unlawful 
sword blades to the prescribed dimensions. In pursu- 
ance of these arrangements, Master Graham and ano- 
ther were posted at Lud Gate, on the hill before St. 
Paul’s. 

A pretty numerous company were gathered together 
at this spot, for, besides the officers in attendance to en- 
force the proclamation, there was a motley crowd of 
lookers on of various degrees, who raised from time to 
time such shouts and cries as the circumstances called 
forth. A spruce young courtier was the first who ap- 
preached ; he unsheathed a weapon of burnished steel 
that shone and glistened in the sun, and handed it with 
the newest air to the officer, who, finding it exactly 
three feet long, returned it witha bow. Thereupon 
the gallant raised his hat, and crying ‘‘ God save the 
Queen,” passed on amid the plaudits of the mob. 
Then came another—a better courtier still—who wore 
a blade but two feet in length, whereat the people 
laughed, much to the disparagement of his honor’s 
dignity. Then came a third, a sturdy old officer of the 
army, girded witha rapier at least a foot and a half 
beyond her Majesty’s pleasure; at him they raised a 
great shout, and most of the spectators (but especially 
those who were armorers or cutlers) laughed very 
heartily at the breakage that would ensue. But they 
were disappointed, for the old campaigner, coolly un- 
buckling his sword and bidding the servant carry it 
home again, passed through unarmed, to the great in- 
dignation of all the spectators. They relieved them- 
selves in some degree by hooting a tall blustering fellow 
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with a prodigious weapon, who stopped short on com- 
ing in sight of the preparations, and after a little con- 
sideration turned back again; but all this time no ra- 
pier had been broken, although it was high noon, and 
all cavaliers of any quality or appearance were taking 
their way toward St. Paul’s churchyard. 

During these proceedings Master Graham had stood 
apart, strictly confining himself to the duty imposed 
upon him, and taking little heed of anything beyond. 
He stepped forward now as a richly dressed gentleman 
on foot, followed by a single attendant, was seen ad- 
vancing up the hill. 

As this person drew nearer, the crowd stopped their 
clamor and bent forward with eager looks. Master 
Graham standing alone in the gateway, and the stran- 
ger coming slowly toward him, they seemed, as it were, 
set face to face. The nobleman (for he looked one) 
had a haughty and disdainful air, which bespoke the 
slight estimation in which he held the citizen. The 
citizen, on the other hand, preserved the resolute bear- 
ing of one who was not to be frowned down or daunted, 
and who cared very little for any nobility but that of 
worth and manhood. It was, perhaps, some con- 
sciousness on the part of each, of these feelings in the 
other, that infused a more stern expression into their 
regards as they came closer together. 

“ Your rapier, worthy sir!” 

At the instant that he pronounced these words Gra- 
ham started, and falling back some paces, laid his hand 
upon the dagger in his belt. 

** You are the man whose horse I used to hold before 
the Bowyer’s door? You are that man? Speak !” 

* . Out, you ’prentice hound !” said the other. 

“You are he! I know you well!” cried Graham. 
**Let no man step between us two, or I shall be his 
murderer.” With that he drew his dagger and rushed 
in upon him. 

The stranger had drawn his weapon from the scab- 
bard ready for the scrutiny, before a word was spoken. 
He made a thrust at his assailant, but the dagger which 
Graham clutched in his left hand being the dirk in use 
at that time for parrying such blows, promptly turned 
the point aside. Theyclosed. The dagger fell rattling 
upon the ground, and Graham wrested his adversary’s 
sword from his grasp, and plunged it through his heart. 
As he drew it out it snapped in two, leaving a frag- 
ment in the dead man’s body. 

All this passed so swiftly, that the bystanders looked 
on without an effort to interfere ; but the man was no 


his head, crying that he would die on London’s thres- 
held for their sacred homes. They bore him on and 
ever keeping him in the midst, so that no man could 
attack him, fought their way into the city. 

The clash of swords and roar of voices, the dust and 
heat and pressure, the trampling under foot of men, 
the distracted looks and shrieks of women at the win- 
dows above as they recognised their relatives or lovers 
in the crowd, the rapid tolling of alarm bells, the furi- 
ous rage and passion of the scene were fearful. Those 
who being on the outskirits of each crowd could use 
their weapons with effect fought desperately, while 
those behind maddened with baffled rage struck at 
each other over the heads of those before them, and 
crushed their own fellows. Wherever the broken sword 
was seen above the people’s heads, toward that spot 
the cavaliers made a new rush. Every one of these 

‘charges was marked by sudden gaps in the throng where 
men were trodden down, but as fast asthey were made, 
the tide swept over them, and still the multitude pressed 
on again, a confused mass of swords, clubs, staves, 
broken plumes, fragments of rich cloaks and doublets, 
and angry bleeding faces, all mixed up together in in- 
extricable disorder. 

The design of the people was to force Master Gra- 
ham to take refuge in his dwelling, and to defend it 
until the authorities could interfere or they could gain 
time for parley. But either from ignorance, or in the 

| confusion of the moment, they stopped at hisold house, 

| which was closely shut. Some time wi.s lost in beat- 
| ing the doors open and passing him to the front. About 

a score of the boldest of the other party threw them- 

selves into the torrent while this was being done, and 
reaching the door at the same moment with himself, 
cut him off from his defenders. 

‘*T never will turn in such a righteous cause, so help 
me heaven!” cried Graham ina voice that at last made 
itself heard, and confronting them ashespoke ‘“‘ Leasf 
of all will I turn upon this threshold which owes its 
desolation to such men as ye. I give no quarter and I 
will have none! Strike!” 

For a moment they stood at bay. At that moment 
a shot from an unseen hand—apparently fired by some 
person who had gained access to one of the opposite 
houses, struck Graham in the brain and he fell dead. 
| A wail was heard in the air; many people in the con- 
| course cried that they had seen a spirit glide across the 

little casement window of the Bowyer’s house. 
| A dead silence succeeded. After a short time some 








sooner down than an uproar broke forth that rent the | of the flushed and heated throng lay down their arms 
air. The attendant rushing through the gate proclaim- | and softly carried the body within doors. Others fell 
ed that his master, 2 nobleman, had been set upon and | off or slunk away in knots of two or three, others whis- 


slain by a citizen; the word quickly spread from 
mouth to mouth ; St. Paul’s Cathedral and every book- 
shop, ordinary and smoking house in the churchyard 
poured out its streams of cavaliers and their followers, 
who, mingled together in a dense tumultuous body, 
struggled, sword in hand, toward the spot. 

With equal impetuosity, and stimulating each other 
by loud cries and shouts, the citizens and common 
people took up the quarrel on their side, and encir- 
cling Master Graham a hundred deep, forced him from 
the gate. In vain he waved the broken sword above 


| pered together in groups, and before a numerous guard, 
which then rode up, could muster in the street, it was 
| nearly empty. 

Those who carried Master Graham to the bed up 
| stairs were shocked to see a woman lying beneath the 
| window, with her hands clasped together. After try- 
| ing to recover her in vain, they laid her near the citi- 
| zen, who still retained, tightly grasped in his right 
| hand, the first and last sword that was broken that day 
| at Lud Gate. 
| 
| 
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INCHBALD. 


Mrs. IncuBacp was always a great favorite with me. There is the true soul of a woman breathing from what she writes, 
as much as if you heard her voice. It is as if Venus had written books. 


The intense humanity of Inchbald.—T. N. Tatrourp. 


Until the mind can love, and admire and trust, and hope and 


Wma. Hazrett “On Novelty and Familiarity.” 


endure, reasoned principles of moral conduct are seeds cast 


upon the highway of life, which the unconscious passenger tramples into dust, although they would bear the harvest of 
his happiness.—SHe.iey’s Prerace to “ Prometheus Unbound.” 


Mrs. Incupatp had the rare good fortune to write 
charming bouks, and to be one of the most lovely and 
fascinating women of her day. Surrounded by many 
temptations, she was from first to last a pure noble- 
hearted being. Flattered by the gay and fashionable 
world, by “‘ bevies of dainty dames of high degree,” 
and admired for her genius by those well worthy to ad- 
mire, appreciate, and applaud it, she always carried 
the same simple bearing, alike free from affectation 


and free from sycophancy. She was on familiar terms | 


with Godwin, Curran, and Holcroft, and was acquaint- 
ed with almost every one in London famous for their 
beauty, grace, or talents. She often visited the country- 
seats of her wealthy friends, but in one of her letters 
is the mournful expression, “ do not ask me to any of 
your houses; it is a home I want, and not to pay a 
visit.” She often really suffered, that she might be en- 
abled to help her poor relations, and make them com- 
fortable. In a letter she writes, “‘many a time this 
winter when I cried with cold, I said to myself, but 
thank God, my sister has not to stir from herroom. She 
has her fire lighted every morning ; all her provision is 
bought aad brought to her ready cooked ; she would be 
less able to bear what I bear; and how much more 
should I have to suffer, but from this reflection. It has 
almost made me warm, when I reflected that she suf- 
fered no cold.” Some winters before this was written, 
she herself scoured her bed-room, cleaned the grate, 
sifted the cinders, and all this work done at the top of 
three pair of long stairs, and often while thus busy, a 
coach with a coronet, and two footmen were waiting 
to take her an airing. But for this “‘ splendid vassalage” 
she had but little taste. When at Annandale house, she 
says she found everything neat and clean, even her 
hands, which had not been the case for many a day. 
In another place she pleasantly runs on in this strain: 
‘* My present apartment is so small that I am all over 
black and blue with thumping my body and limbs 
against my furniture on every side: but then I have not 
far to walk to reach anything I want; for I can kindle 
my fire asI lie in bed, and put on my cap as I dine; 
for the looking glass is obliged to stand on the same ta- 
ble with my dinner. To be sure, if there was a fire in 
the night, I must inevitably be burnt, for I am at the 
top of the house, and so removed from the front part of 
it that I cannot hear the least sound of anything from 
the street; but then I have a great deal of fresh air; 
more daylight than most people in London, and the 
enchanting view of the Thames, the Surrey Hills, and 
of three windmills often throwing their giant arms 
about, secure from every attack of the knight of the 
woful countenance,” Mrs. Inchbald’s maiden name 
was Simpson, and she was born at Standingfield, near 
Bury St. Edmonds, Oct. 15, 1753. When a child, she 
went but little in society, owing to her stuttering so 
much that she could hardly be understood. Books 
came to her aid, and reading was the chief amusement 





| of the family, and the readings were commonly drama- 
| tic, and they all went frequently to the theatre at Bury. 

Her education was domestic, and she remarks how as- 
| tonishing it is how much all girls are inclined to litera- 
| ture to what boys are. “ My brother wentto school and 

never could spell. I and two of my sisters, though we 
| were never taught, could spell from infancy.” She had 
| an early longing to visit London. 
| London, opulent, enlarged and still 

Increasing London. Babylonof old 
Not more the glory of the earth than she. 

When she finally settled there, she preferred it to every 
| other place. There is scarcely an allusion tothe country 
|in any of her works, except where Hannah Primrose, 

in a letter to her seducer, wishes ‘for the summer the 
| fields are so green, and everything so pleasant at that 
| time of the year.” Boaden sensibly remarks that Miss 
Simpson wasa ready writer, though by no means a mis- 
tress of the pen. There was then no such system as 
we see obtaining at present and which gives to modern 
ladies a handwriting so exactly similar that I have seen 
repeatedly twenty notes which nothing but the signa- 
tures could determine to be from different persons. As 
far as the eye is gratified by neatness, the penmanship 
is improved ; but we have lost the indication of charac- 
ter, which existed when the writing, like the walk, the 
various action, the manner of doing everything was in- 
dividual and peculiar, and to a very nice observer 
sometimes made the letter itself a refutation of its con- 
tents. When eighteen years of age, in 1771, she came 
to London on a visit to a married sister. She wrote re- 
gularly to her mother, (and during her life never failed 
to answer a letter,) visited the Museum, and all the 
chief places of public amusement in the Metropolis— 
and usually spent the evenings at the theatres, or pub- 
lic gardens. At this time she met Mr. Inchbald, an 
actor, and her future husband. After her return home 
she frequently went to the theatre at Bury. She runs 
away from home, goes to London and after a short pe- 
riod she marries Inchbald. She was tall, slender, and 
straight, of the purest complexion, and most beautiful 
features,—her hair of a golden auburn, her eyes full 
at once of spirit and sweetness. His age was thirty- 
seven, hers nineteen. Sbe made her first appearance 
at Bath, in September, 1772, as Cordelia, her husband 
playing Lear. After finishing this engagement, she 
played in the provinces, and then went to Scotland. 
At Glasgow she appeared as Cordelia, and in “‘ state- 
ly Edinborough throned on crags,” she played Juliet, 
Cordelia, and Calista. At Aberdeen she was taken 
sick, and was attended by Dr. Brodie, who afterwards 
removed to London. She seems to have had quite a 
fancy for Doctors, and to have beén greatly admired by 
them, for several of them were in the habit of sending 
game and presents for her acceptance. She then stu- 
died the French language, and her husband, who had 
been dabbling in painting, thought they had better go 
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to Paris. He attempts portrait painting there, but with 
little success. They return to England, and at Brighton 
she records that they several times went without dinner 
or tea, and once went into the fields to eat turnips instead 
of dining,—as badly off as the poor player in Gil Blas, 
who is tound soaking his crusts in a fountain by the 
road side. At Liverpool she became acquainted with 
Mrs. Siddons, and for forty-five years their friendship 
continued with undiminished respect and kindness. 
She was much improved by the society of John Philip 
Kemble, who frequently called and read to her. In 
1779, she lost her husband. Kemble, afterwards, in 
London, was very attentive to her, and she entertained 
hopes that he would propose, but he never did. Her hand 
was frequently sought, but without success. Holcroft 
was one of her lovers, Dr. Gisborne another. In 1780, 
she made her first appearance as Bellario, at Covent 
Garden. ‘A Mogul Tale,” the first of her dramatic 


writings, and the commencement and foundation of 


her good fortune, was played in 1784. Out of the twen- 
ty-two of her plays I have read but eleven. ‘ Animal 
Magnetism,” (1788,) is very entertaining. A quack 
doctor says, “in spite of the scandalous reports of my 
enemies, I have this morning nine visits to make.” 
Constance replies, ‘‘ Very true, sir, a young ward has 
sent to you to attend their uncles, very rich men; and 
five husbands have sent for you to attend their wives.” 
The piece was highly successful, and very laughable, 
and closes with a very true remark, ‘ there is no mag- 
netism like the magnetism of love.” ‘* The Child of 
Nature,” (1788,) is a delightful play, and the part of 
Amanthis is selected by many pretty debutantes, for 
its artless innocence, grace, beauty and warm attlec- 
tions. One of the personages in this play, the Marchio- 


ness of Merida, does not adinire the native loveliness of 


Amanthis ; ‘she wants powder, rouge, anda thousand 
adornments.”” The Duke of Murcia describes what 
love is to Amanthis, who is impatient to know what it 
means. “It is so long since I felt it 1 must recollect a 
little before I can tell you. Amongst the passions it is 
one more troublesome than any of them, and yet more 
pleasing than all; it sometimes burns you with heat 
and sometimes freezes you with cold ; itcreates in your 
mind a constant desire to be with one particular per- 
son ; and when you are with them, you generally look 
like a fool. You think them handsome, though they 
are frightfully ugly. You think them well-shaped 
though they are crooked; wise though they are sim- 
pletons, and you hope they love you, though you are 
sure they donot.” Amaranthis.—You need not say any 
more, sir; I think I have had the disorder. ‘The 
Midnight Hour,” (1788,) is full of life and spirit. It 
was very successful. I like it the best of her minor 
pieces. ‘‘ Such Things Are,” is, perhaps, the greatest 
achievement of her dramatic genius. ‘* Haswell,” was 
drawn from the philanthropist Howard. ‘* Mean- 
wright” gives a wrong description to Twineall of the 


inhabitants of a house which produces some scenes of 


the richest comic humor. The streets were so crowded 
around the theatre, that Mrs. Inchbald had difficulty in 
reaching the doors to see her own play. One of the 
characters, “‘ Lady Tremor,” is praising her philosophy 
to her husband, and enumerating some instances of it, 
amongst the rest the following: ‘‘ When the servant at 
my Lady Grissel’s threw a whole urn of boiling water 
upon your legs, did I then give any proofs of female 
weakness ? Did I faint, scream, or even shed a tear ?”’ 

* Sir Luke.—No; very true; and while I lay sprawl- 
ing on the carpet, I could see you holding a smelling 








bottle to the lady of the house, begging of her not to 
make herself the least uneasy, ‘for that the accident 
was of no manner of consequence.’ ” 

**Every One has his Fault” was equally successful, 
and was played a few years ago at the Park Theatre 
with great applause. It is full of interesting situations. 
Norland is evidently the Dorriforth of her simple story. 
The character of Harmony is pleasing, and was some- 
thing new on the stage. 

** Wives as they Were and Maids as they Are,” is a 
most attractive play. The characters of Miss Dorillon 
and Sir Wm. Dorillon, her father, “* give ample room 
and verge enough” for good acting. The dialogue is 
spirited and elegant. 

“The Wedding Day,” (1793,) was graced by the per- 
formances of the fascinating Mrs. Jordan, and the ac- 
complished Thomas King. Mrs. Jordan, whose real 
name was Dorothy Bland, for she was never married, 
first ;appeared in a Dublin theatre as Phaebe, in ‘‘ As 
You Like It.” Her performance of Priscilla Tomboy, 
in ** The Romp,” first attracted attention to her in Eng- 
land. She played “ The Country Girl” on her first ap- 
pearance in London, which was an exquisite perform- 
ance. Mrs. Siddons, who had seen her in the Pro- 
vinces, thought it was impossible for her to succeed in 
London. We are often “ bitter bad judges” of one 
another. Mrs. Inchbald says, she came to town with 
no report in her favor to elevate her above a very mo- 
derate salary, or to attract more than a very moderate 
house when she appeared. But here moderation stop- 
ped. She at once displayed such consummate art with 
such bewitching nature, such excellent sense, and such 
innocent simplicity, that her auditors were boundless 
in their plaudits, and so warm in their praises when 
they left the theatre, that their friends at home would 
not give credit to the extent of their eulogiums. Leigh 
Hnat, in a bit of criticism equal to any in Colley Cib- 
ber, thus fondly dwells upon her performance in “‘ The 
Country Girl.”—** Those who remember how that de- 
lightful woman seemed made for every trusting enjoy- 
ment, how she could unite boisterous animal spirits 
with a brimful sensibility,—how she could come dan- 
cing on the stage at forty, a girl in spite of her fat, what 
a breadth and music there was in her voice, and how 
people loved it the moment they heard it, how she 
would wear a huge buxom pin-a-fore, divide sobs of 
sorrow with the comforts of a great slice of bread and 
butter, anticipate a world of delight with rubbed 
hands and huddling shoulders ;—and with what a 
cramming of all the powers of coaxing into one little 
syllable she would utter the word ‘ bud,’ while taking 
her guardian’s cheeks in her hands, as though it sprang 
out of the fulness of her heart, and formed her lips into 
the very thing it spoke of—will sigh to think that cir- 
cumstances rarely produce creatures of such cordial 
human clay, or that anything could have made a life 
close in sorrow which had given to others nothing but 
happiness.” Once when Mrs. Jordan was at Chester, a 
widow with her three young children was thrown into 
prison by her creditor for a small debt which, with ex- 
penses, amounted to eight pounds: this, Mrs. Jordan 
paid. On the afternoon of the same day that the wo- 
man was liberated, and her benefactress was taking 
her usual walk, the widow with her children followed, 
and just as Mrs. Jordan had taken shelter in a porch 
from a shower of rain, dropped on her knees in grati- 
tude to thank her. The children beholding the emotion 
of their mother, by their cries made the scene so affect- 
ing that Mrs. Jordan, unable to control her feelings, 




















stooped to kiss the children, and slipping a pound | note 
into the mother’s hand, requested, in her usual playful 
manner, that she would go away. Another person, 
who had taken shelter under the porch and witnessed 
the transaction, came forward and said, “ Lady, par- 
don the freedom of a stranger, but would to the Lord 
the world were all like thee.” His dress bespoke his 
calling, and she immediately retreated a little, and said, 
“ No, I won’t shake hands with you.” 

“ Why ” 

**Because you are a Methodist preacher, and when 
you know who I am, you'll send me to the Devil. 

“The Lord forbid! 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, who tells us to clothe th 
naked, feed the hungry, and relieve the distressed ; 
and do you think I can behold a sister fulfil the com- 
mands of my great master, without feeling that spirit- 
ual attachment which leads me to break through world- 
ly customs, and offer you the hand of friendship and 
brotherly love ? 

** Well you are a good old soul, I dare say, but I don’t 
like fanatics, and you'll not like me when I tell you 
who I am.” 

**T hope I shall.” 

** Well, then, 1 am a player ” 
** Yes, 
me. Mrs. Jordan is my name.” After a short pause 
he again extended his hand, and with a complaisant 
* The Lord bless thee, whoever 
thou art! his goodness is unlimited. He has bestowed 
on thee a large portion of his spirit ; and, as to thy call- 
ing, if thy soul upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that I 
should.” Thus reconciled, and the rain abated, they 
left the porch: the offer of his arm was accepted, and 
they proceeded arm in arm together; at parting the 
preacher shook hands with her saying, “Fare thee 
well sister; I know not what the principles of people 
of thy calling may be, thou art the first I ever conversed 
with; but, if their benevolent practices equal thine, I 
hope and trust at the great day the Almighty will say 
toeach, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee.’” An engraving 
of Mrs. Jordan, in the character of Priscilla Tomboy in 
The Romp, from a painting by Romney, and published 
by the Boydells in June 1788, is now before me ; the 
face is fine and thoughtful, the eyes large and lustrous, 
and the figure slight and elegant. From this likeness I 
judge Charles Lamb’s exquisite criticism to be true. 

**'Those who have only seen Mrs. Jordan within the 
last ten or fifteen years, can have no adequate notion 
of her performance of such parts as Ophelia, Helena, 





The preacher sighed. 


countenance replied, 


in All’s Well that Ends Well; and Viola in the Twelfth 
Night. Her voice had latterly acquired a coarseness 


which suited well enough with her Nells and Hoydens, 
but in those days it sank with her steady melting eye, 
into the heart. Her joyous parts in which her memory 
now chiefly lives—in her youth were outdone by her 
plaintive ones. There is no giving an account how 
she delivered the disguised story of her love for Orsino. 
It was no set speech that she had foreseen, so as to 
weave it into an harmonious period, line necessarily 
following line, to make up the music—yet I have heard 
it so spoken, or rather read not without its grace and 
beauty—but when she declared her sister’s history to 
be ‘a blank,’ and that ‘she never told her love,’ there 
was a pause, as if the story had ended—and then the 
image of the ‘worm in the bud,’ came up as a new 
suggestion, and the heightened image ‘of Patience’ 
still followed after that, as by some growing (and not 
mechanical) process, thought springing up after thought 


I am, as you say, a preacher of 


I am a player, and you must have heard of 
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I would almost say, as they were watered by her tears.” 
Thomas King was for the long period of fifty-four years, 
an ornament to the English stage. He was first articled 
to an eminent attorney, when full of youth, hope and 
spirits,—but like Ranger in the Comedy he found the 
law too dry a study,—and joined seme strollers at Tun- 
bridge. They performed in barns and booths, King 
playing tragedy, comedy and farce. 

The strolling pageant hero treads in air, 

Pleased for his hour he to mankind gives law 

And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

Cuurcnitv’s Aro.toer. 
He once walked from Beaconsfield to London to pro- 

cure some properties for the Theatre, for his benefit at 
night in Richard Third. His profits were three pence 
half penny and a share of the candle ends. Garrick 
happened to see him perform at Windsor, and engaged 
him for Drury Lane, but Mrs. Pritchard “ the tender 
parent and the virtuous wife,” was the first who appre- 
ciated his peculiar talents, and she made it a point 
that he should play Benedict to her Beatrice, Ranger to 
her Clarinda. He appeared as Tom in the Conscious 
Lovers, with great applause. Glorious Parson Adams 
exclaims “I never heard of any plays fit for a Christ- 
ian to read, but Cato and the Conscious Lovers; and 
I must own, in the latter there are some things almost 
solemn enough for a sermon.” In the same year King 
added to his reputation by the performance of Squire 
Groom in Love ila Mode. It was in 1766-7 that he 
player Lord Ogleby, on the bringing out of “ The Clan- 
destine Marriage.” His conception of the part was 
felicitous. He was also the original Sir Peter Teazle, 
and Puff in the Critic. In May 1802, he took his fare- 
well benefit, and appeared as Sir Peter Teazle. It was 
a fine performance, and he was received with loud, 
heartfelt, liberal applause. At the conclusion of the 
play he came forward attended by Charles Kemble, 
and delivered an address written by Cumberland, with 
much feeling. At the conclusion of the address, Mrs. 
Jordan came on the stage and led him to the Green 
Room, where the performers were assembled to pre- 
sent him with a silver cup and salver. Engraved on 
the cup was an exquisite motto from Henry V. “ If 
he be not fellow with the best king—thou shalt find 
him the best king of good-fellows.” He was a most 
entertaining and delightful man and excelled in story 
telling, and was always happy to gratify his friends by 
a display of this rare talent. Unfortunately he was de- 
voted to gaming. For several years he abstained from 
the fatal passion, had a house in town, another at Hamp- 
stead, kept his carriage, and with a generous hospitality 
entertained his friends. But alas! he once more vent- 
ured to the gaming table, and in one night lost the 
savings of many years. Hazlitt in one of his Essays 
writes—“ The French cannot be persuaded of the ex- 
cellence of the comic actors of England ; it is plain they 
have never heard of Mrs. Jordan, nor King, nor Ban- 
nister, nor Suett, nor Munden, nor Lewis, nor little 
Simmons, nor Dodd, and Parsons and Emery and Miss 
Pope and Miss Farren, and all those who in my time 
have gladdened a nation and made life’s business like 
asummer’s dream. Can I think of them and of their 
names that glittered in the play bills when I was young, 
exciting all the flutter of hope and expectation of see- 
ing them in their favorite parts of Nell, or Little Pickle, 
or Touchstone, or Sir Peter Teazle, or Lenitive in The 
Prize, or Lingo, or Crabtree, or Nipperkin, or Old Dorri- 
ton, or Ranger, or the Copper Captain, or Lord Sands, 
or Filch, or Moses, or Sir. Andrew Aguecheek, or 
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Acres, or Elbow or Hodge or Flora, or the Duenna, or 
Lady Teazel, or Lady Grace; or of the gaiety that 
sparkled in all eyes, and the delight that overflowed 
all hearts as they glanced before us in those parts, 
* throwing a guady shadow uponlife.’” Mrs. Inchbald’s 
plays brought her both fame and money, and she now 
thought of writing a novel, and the fruits of her genius 
and labor were offered to the public with the title “A 
Simple Story,” and Robinson, whom she delighted to 
call her best friend on earth gave her 200 pounds for 
it. This is one of the most fascinating works of fiction 
ever written, and no one that has read it can ever for- 
get it. Hazlitt says that he “ read it of all places in the 
world at M—— ; no matter where it was, it transported 
me out of myself. I recollect walking out to escape 
from one of the tenderest parts in order to return to it 
again with double relish. An old crazy hand organ 
was playing Robin Adair, a shower dropped manna 
on my head, and slaked my feverish thirst of happi- 
ness. Her heronic Miss Milner was at my side. My 
dream has since been verified—how like it was to the 
reality! In truth the reality itself was but a dream.” 
Every character in the work lives and moves. 
Those are the likest copies which are drawn 
By the original of human life. 
Roscommon. 

We sit in the room and listen to their conversation. 
We know their faces as well as we know our own. 
Good Miss Woodley, though she is thirty-five and ex- 
ceedingly plain, is beloved by all, for her cheerfulness 
of temper and good nature were inexhaustible, and 
she even escapes the appellation of anold maid. The 
stately and unforgiving Dorriforth, the warm and 
steady friend Sandford, the gay, volatile, beautiful and 
accomplished Miss Milner, are drawn with the “ soft 
precision of the clear Vandyke.” Itis a very natural 
scene, where Dorriforth takes his nephew, young Harry 
Rushbrook, (not knowing who he was,) and sets him 
on his knee and caresses him, and asks him his name, 
which when he hears, he pushes him so suddenly from 
him,—that the child to prevent his falling, throws his 
arms around his uncle’s neck, and exclaims, ‘I had 
like to have been down.” Dorriforth becomes Lord 
Elmwood, and marries Miss Milner, who falls from 
her high estate, and becomes unfaithful to her husband. 
The letter she writes to him on her death bed, recom- 
mending her daughter to his care is truly affecting. 
‘* My Lord, who writes this letter I well know—I well 
know to whom it is addressed—I feel with the most 
powerful force both our situations; nor should I dare 
to offer you even this humble petition, but that at the 
time you receive it, there will be no such person as I 
am in existence. For myself then, all concern will be 
over—but there is a care that pursues me to the grave, 
and threatens my want of repose even there. I leave 
a child—I will not call her mine ; that has undone her 
—I will not call her yours ; that will be of no avail—I 
present her before you as the grandaughter of Mr. Mil- 
ner. Oh! do not refuse an asylum even in your house, 
to the destitute offspring of your friend ; the last and 
only remaining branch of his family. Receive her 
into your household, be her condiiion there ever so 
abject. I cannot write distinctly what I would—my 
senses are not impaired, but the powers of expression 
are. The complaint of the unfortunate child in 
the Scriptures (a lesson I have studied) has made this 
wish cling so fast to my heart that without the distant 
hope of its being fulfilled, death would have more 
terrors than my weak mind could support. ‘I will go 





to my father; how many servants live in my father’s 
house, and are fed with plenty, while I starve ina 
foreign land.’ I do not ask a parent’s festive rejoicing 
at her approach—I do not even ask her fatherto behold 
her ;—but let her live under his protection. For her 
grandfather’s sake do not refuse this—to the child of 
his child whom he entrusted to your care, do not re- 
fuse it. Be her host ; I remit the tie of being her pa- 
rent. Never see her—but let her sometimes live under 
the same roof with you. Itis Miss Milner, your ward, 
to whom you never refused a request, who supplicates 
you—not now for your nephew, Rushbrook, but for 
one so much more dear, that a denial—she dares not 
suffer her thoughts to glance that way—she will hope 
—and in that hope, bids you farewell, with all the love 
she ever bore you. Farewell, Dorriforth—Farewell, 
Lord Elmwood—and before you throw this letter from 
you with contempt or anger, cast your imagination 
into the grave where Iam lying. Reflect upon all the 
days of my past life—the anxious moments I have 
known, and what has 'been their end. Behold me, 
also—in my altered face there is no anxiety—no joy or 
sorrow—all is over. My whole frame is motionless— 
my heart beats no more. Look at my horrid habita- 
tion too,—and ask yourself, whether I am an object of 
resentment.” 

Northcote, a far better converser than painter, when 
asked what he thought of Mrs. Inchbald, replied, “Oh 
very highly: there was no affectation in her. I once 
took up her simple story, which my sister had borrow- 
ed from the circulating library, and looking into it I 
said, ‘My God! what have you got here? and I never 
moved from my chair till I had finished it. Her Na- 
ture and Art is equally fine,the very marrow of genius.” 
Mrs. Inchbald does not make use of what Sterne styles 
‘tall opaque words,” in this wonderful fiction. Sim- 
ple incidents and simple language were the means she 
used to unfold the secrets of the red leaved tablets of 
the heart. The interest is of a deep, tender and 
mournful kind, and if the heart does heave and the 
eye glisten with tears at some of the incidents, others 
are of a redeeming nature, as we glance to the dark 
rearward and abyss of time,—we find glympses of 
sunshine, noble affections of the heart, and faith in 
human nature, to cheer us. Soft showers of pity fall 
on the grave of the lovely Miss Milner, flowers spring 
from about her narrow resting place to ease the aching 
heart. 

Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail. 

I know of no story of about the same length that dis- 
plays equal genius to this, with the exception of ‘‘ His- 
toire de Manon Lescant,” par l’abbé Prévost. This 
simple story is just the book for a man to put in his 
pocket when he takes a walk into the country, and after 
stopping at some comfortable inn, and taking his need- 
ful fare, to seat himself by some window commanding 
a pleasant prospect,—ant then read it. He is repaid 
‘‘with a world of profit and delight.” I could have 
enjoyed this book dearly after my “ walk to Flatbush,” 
in that faultless inn there. The reader will pardon my 
giving an account of that walk, for it was the most de- 
lightful one I ever took. Sincerity, a love for the coun- 
try, and a spirit of enjoyment, the power of extracting 
good and beauty from the simplest objects, are all that 
are required in a companion for a rural walk. I was 
doubly rich in my two friends. The one a young law- 
yer, was glad enough to escape from the drudgery of a 
toilsome profession. His looks brightened up. Good 
talk flowed freely from his lips, his step was buoyant 
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and triumphant, and his cane came down with @ ring- 
ing sound, as he walked through the lovely city of 
Brooklyn. He was humming “ Begone dull Care.” He 
is one of those whose qualities of head and heart but 
few of his acquaintances appreciate, for they sink into 
an absorbent ground of modesty and quiet manners. He 
is truthful, has a well-regulated mind, loves a beauti- 
ful landscape and house and grounds, has good taste, 
is gentlemanly, plays on several instruments skilfully, 
sings well, enjoys a good story, and will tell an effective 
one in return. He laments that the happy days of his 
boyhood have passed away, and speaks with rapture 
of his Saturday holiday enjoyments, when “‘life’s mere 
and breathing charm” was sufficient for his comfort. 
The other of my companions has written much, clear- 
ly expressed, and with a large portion of bland, heart- 
easing philosophy. He is very agreeable, notwith- 
standing he stutters somewhat in his eagerness to be 
delivered of his good sayings. He has a few choice 
books, with which he is thoroughly imbued. There 
is nothing narrow in his taste. He relishes Hooker, 
and isan admirer of John Bunch. He reads novels 
and sermons and finds both admirable. He goes to 
theatres, concerts and churches, and finds them all in- 
teresting and instructive. He sometimes indulges him- 
self in imitating Methodist preachers in a stentorian 
voice, and with uplifted eyes, in a capita! style and 
with great unction. A ranting actor he does to the life. 
He loves and is beloved by children; a sure test of his 
amiability. He is a great admirer of Hazlitt, and is 
alive to the merits of Steele and Addison. He has a 
beautiful old copy of Walton’s Angler, which he che- 
rishes lovingly. He shakes hands heartily in a man- 
ner that plainly says, ‘‘ My dear boy I am heartily glad 
to see you.” Then comes sincere talk, and you hear 
spoons tinkling in tumblers, and some old brandy or 
Jamaica appears blushingly on the scene, and then for 
a walk. He has good sense, a correct taste, and a 
straight-forwardness of head and heart which are as 
rare as they are delightful. He ought to have a fortune 
and keep open house all the year; it would snow of 
meat and drink. He sees God’s goodness in the tiny 
flower and in the giant oak. He conceives life to be a 
blessing, and talks notof the sinful flesh. If there were 
more of his nature in the world, society would improve 
faster than it does. 


The sun looked on the world with glorious eye. 
SHAKSPERR. 


The morning was clear, the air pure and bracing, 
and we went briskly on our winding way. The sun 
shone brightly through the few remaining leaves that 
still clung to the dark branches; their brethren that had 
once sparkled with them in green beauty when they 
were refreshed by summer showers, now: lay piled in 
heaps by the roadside, and rustled to our tread. On the 
top of one of the hills we had an extensive view of 
Brooklyn, the Narrows, Staten Island, the Jersey shore, 
and New York; and in the opposite direction “old 
ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,” blended with the 
sky. Some sheltered fields were still covered with a 
tender green. At length we reached Flatbush ; there 
was an exclamation of delight from us all. The houses 
look like homes, the abodes of quiet and contentment. 
They give one a perfect idea of cleanliness and com- 
fort. A Sabbath silence brooded over the entire scene 
The city with its cares, and crimes, and pains was 
forgotten. We were boys again. A walk througl 


lined with trees. It looked like fairy land in Novem- 
ber, when 
Yellow leaves in sun and wind 
Were falling from the tree. 

It must be a bower of bliss in “ the leafy month of 
June.” In front of one of the inns, we saw an old wea- 
ther-beaten sign, with a golden lion on it, almost de- 
faced. We liked the looks of it better than we did those 
of its newer and glossier neighbors. We went in, and 
there “‘arrangement neat, and chastest order reign.” 
Nota speck of dust was to be seen. Woman’s care 
and taste were everywhere visible. We were waited 
upon by a young woman, neatly attired, and well bred. 
We determined to dine there, and when the dinner was 
ready for us we were shown through rambling rooms 
to an apartment that we judged to be the sitting room 
of the females of the family. It was well-warmed, a 
canary bird was bathing himself in the warm sunshine 
—there was a piano in the room, and a painting, most 
likely of sisters, with sweet eyes and rosy lips, was 
hung over it; there was also an old-fashioned side- 
board, and the same scrupulous neatness was here vis- 
ible, as in other parts of the house. After the meal 
was ended, a polite, good-looking girl procured the key 
of the piano, and the young lawyer made it discourse 
most eloquent music--the tones sank into the heart, 
and harmonized with the quiet and orderly spot in 
which we were. The sun shed a golden ‘inge on some 
vine leaves by the window, and the garden paths look- 
ed as if the broom had just passed over them. We felt 
a delicious repose. 


CoLeripGE. 


A wise man never will be sad ; 
But neither will sonorous bubbling mirth, 
A shallow stream of happiness betray— 
Too happy to be sportive, he’s serene. 

After luxuriating till warned by the gloaming to de- 
part, we bade a kind adieu to our fair entertainers and 
turned our steps homeward. Our way back was 
cheered with conversation about our pleasant ramble, 
our delicious fare, and the inn, which we all insisted 
on, never was, and never could be surpassed. The 
shades of evening surrounded us before we reached 
Brooklyn; the air was still; not a sound was heard, 
save 

The watch-dog’s voice that bay’d the whispering wind. 
We had truly drunk the spirit of the golden day, 

And triumphed in existence. Youna. 

Inns, like that ai Flatbush, are glorious places to read 
a favorite volume. Hazlitt, after some remarks on the 
tuxury of reading, says that the last time he “ tasted 
this luxury in its full perfection was after a sultry day’s 
walk in summer, between Farnham and Alton. I was 
fairly tired out; I walked into an inn yard, (I think at 
the latter place.) I was shown by the waiter to what 
looked at first like common out-houses at the otherend 
of it, but they turned out to be a suit of rooms, proba- 
bly a hundred years old,—the one I entered, opened 
into an old-fashioned garden embellished with a bed 
of larkspur and a leaden Mercury ; it was wainscoted, 
ind there was a grave-looking, dark colored portrait of 
Charle II. hanging over the tiled chimney-piece. I had 
‘Love for Love’ in my pocket, and began to read; 
coffee was brought in a silver coffee-pot; the cream 
ind the bread and butter, everything, was excel- 
lent, and the flavor of Congreve’s style prevailed over 
all. I prolonged the entertainment till a late hour} 
ind relished this divine comedy better even than 
when I used to see it played by Miss Mellon, as Miss 





Flatbush is delightful, for the path is serpentine and 
VOLUME I1I-—~—17. 
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Ben.” Leigh Hunt is of the opinion that “study 
is not half so fatiguing with the fresh air upon one’s 
face ;” nor can many sensations surpass that with 
which a reader who has forgotten where he was, sud- 
denly raises his head, and looks with a serene con- 
sciousness about him. 

Mrs. Inchbald’s next production was ‘‘ Nature and 
Art,”—*a sweet dainty book is that Nature and Art,” 
exclaims Lamb in a letter to Coleridge. Its effect upon 
myself is of the most distressing: kind,—my heart re- 
volts at the many great and many petty oppressions 
that the honest and poor have to bear from the corrupt 
and rich because the latter are “‘ dressed ina little brief 
authority,” or are 

Upheld by old repute, 
Consent or custom. 

The two Henries in this little story, after all their sul- 
ferings and noble conduct, are finally compelled to gain 
a livelihood by “labor in fishing, or the tending of a 
garden, the produce of which they carry to the next 
market town,”—while the worldly-minded Bishop and 
Judge have honors and wealth profusely showered on 
them,—’tis true the fair authoress clearly proves con- 
tentment is not their boon. Their lives seemed to have 
been formed after the opinion of some worthy in “‘ The 
Guardian,” who thought “that the commandments 
were made for the vulgar.” As Malvolio says, “‘ there 
is noconsonancy in the sequel” of this novel. The his- 
tory of Hannah Primrose is as affecting as anything I 
know of in fiction. Her seducer leaves her for London, 
promising to write on his arrival there,—and for two 
long dreary months the fond creature walked through 
all weathers, with trembling steps and beating heart, 
to the post-town six miles distant to inquire for the long 
expected letter. At last it comes, “he is alive,” she 
says, “and I have suffered nothing.” She hastily puts 
this token into her bosom, “ rich as an empress with a 
new acquired dominion.” The way from home which 
she had trod with heavy pace in fear of renewed disap- 
pointment, she skimmed along on her return swift asa 
doe ; the cold did not pierce, neither did the rain wet 
her. Many a time she put her hand on the prize to 
see if it were safe, and once on the road she took it out, 
curiously viewed the seal, and then replacing it, did 
not mové her fingers from their fast gripe till she arriv- 
ed at her home. And then poor Hannah is two weeks 
spelling out the cruel and heart-breaking words. She, 
«with her child, goes to London, and passing from one 
scene of misery and degradation to another, she is final- 
ly caught attempting to pass counterfeit money, tried, 
and condemned to death. As the Judge (her former 
seducer) is about to pronounce the fatal sentence, she 
shrieks out, ‘‘ Oh, not from you!” and stretching out 
her arms toward him, falls senseless on the floor. Well 
may Hazlitt exclaim, scenes like these blight the senti- 
ments and:haunt the memory. To use the strong ex- 
pression of Marston, we are “stifled with the sense of 
misery.” 

Mrs. Inchbald ‘also wrote prefatory remarks to a se- 
ries of plays, but unfortunately, she, or her publishers, 
omitted the Prologues and Epilogues, a great oversight. 
She wrote Memoirs:of her own life, but she finally de- 
stroyed them. This estimable and excellent woman 
died at Kensington, August Ist, 1821. 

Leigh Hunt says she was fond of Kensington for its 
healthiness, its retirement, its trees and prospects, its 
Catholic accommodations but not least we suspect, for 
the interment in Kensington church yard of the emi- 
nent physician Dr. Warren, for whom in her 38th year, 
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and in the 12th of a widowhood graced by genius, 
beauty, and refusals of other marriages, she entertained 
a secret affection, so young and genuine, that she would 
walk up and down Sackville street, where he lived, 
purely to get a glimpse of the light in his window. 
Her heart was so excellent, and accustomed to live in 
aspirations so noble, that we have not the least doubt 
this was one of her great ties to Kensington, and that 
she looked forward with something of an angelical 
delight to the hour when she should repose in the earth, 
near the friend whose abode she could not partake 
while living. Young Henry in “Nature and Art,” 
makes some pertinent observations, and frequently 
gravels his uncle the dean—who observed “‘the poor 
are born to serve the rich.” 

** And what are the rich born for % 

To be served by the poor. 

But suppose the poor would not serve them ? 

Then they must starve. 

And so poor people are permitted to live only upon 
condition that they wait upon the rich ? 

Is that a hard condition % or if it were, they will be 
rewarded in a better world than this. 

Is there a better world than this? 

Is it possible you do not know there is? 

I heard my father once say something about a world 
to come ; but he stopt short, and said I was too young 
to understand what he meant. The world to come 
(returned the dean) is where we shall go after death ; 
and there no distinction will be made, between rich 
and poor—all persons there will be equal. 

Ay, now I see what makes it a better world than this. 
But cannot this world try to be as good as that ? 

In respect to placing all persons on a level, it is utterly 
impossible—God has ordained it otherwise. 

How! has God ordained a distinction to be made, 
and will not make any himself.” 

The dean is again troubled by the young savage, as 
he is called by his civilized friends. 

*€ Sir, said William to his father, one morning as he 
entered the room, do you hear how the canons are 
firing, and the bells ringing ? 

Then I dare say, cried Henry, there has been another 
massacre. The dean called to him in anger, will you 
never learn the right use of words? You mean to say 
a battle. 

Then what is a massacre ? cried the frightened, but 
still curious Henry. A massacre, replied his uncle, is 
when a number of people are slain—— 

I thought returned Henry, soldiers had been people! 

You interrupted me, said the dean, before I finished 
my sentence. Certainly, both soldiers and sailors are 
people, but they engage to die by their own free will 
and consent. 

What! all of them % 

Most of them. 

But the rest are massacred ? 

The dean answered, the number who go to battle 
unwillingly and by force are few; and for the others, 
they have previously sold their lives to the state. 

For what? 

For soldiers’ and sailors’ pay. 

My father used to tell me we must not take away our 
own lives; but he forgot to tell me we might sell them 
for others to take away. 

William (said the dean to his son, his patience tried 
with his nephew’s persevering nonsense,) explain to 
your cousin the difference between a battle and a mas- 
sacre. A massacre, said William, rising from his seat, 
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and fixing his eyes alternately upon his father, his 
mother, and the bishop (all of whom were present) for 
their approbation, rather than the person’s to whom his | 
instructions were to be addressed—a massacre, said | 
William, is when human beings are slain, who have 
it not in their power to defend themselves. 

Dear Cousin William (said Henry) that must ever | 
be the case, with every one who is killed. After a 
short hesitation, William replied: In massacres people | 
are put to death for no crime, but merely because they 
are objects of suspicion. But in battle, said Henry, | 
the persons put to death are not even suspected.” 

To conclude this rambling paper I will quote an 
extract from one of Mrs. Inchbald’s letters which nobly 
displays her generous and feeling heart. 

**You are hard hearted in your censure of my floor, 
forgetting that it is both my eating room and my 
kitchen ;—nay, my scullery, for there my saucepans 
are cleaned. Thank God, I am not like Vivian, I can 
say No, and from that quality may I date my peace of 
mind, not to be sullied or much disturbed by 10,000 
grease spots. I say No to ail the vanities of the world, 
and perhaps soon shall have to say that I allow my 
poor infirm sister a hundreda year. { have raised my 
allowance to eighty ; but in the rapid strides of her 
wants, and my obligation as a Christian to make no 
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selfish refusal to the poor, a few months, I foresee, 
must make the sum a hundred. I have not been in 
bed these five night; my chamber is due north, where 
the sun never shines, has a chimney that will admit of 
no fire, because it will not draw up the smoke. This 
might be remedied by a bricklayer, and I might buy 
a curtain to the window, and a carpet for the floor, to 
keep me warm ; but as my residence here is uncertain, 
and it is certain that I cannot stay longer than mid- 
summer, I am resolved to be at no farther expense to 
endear the place to me. I have suffered so much from 
the cold during the nights, that on Tuesday last I was 
resolved to sleep in my front room ; but, still unwilling 
to make a bed*chamber of it by removing my bed, and 
shutting out my visitors, (as in my last lodging,) I have 
only had the alternative of sleeping on my sofa: this 
is a troublesome accommodation, and instead of the 
comforts of bed, only reminds me of such comforts 
lost for the present long winter, and though I am not 
kept awake with cold as in the other room, I am far 
from refreshed with my nights’ rest, and dread that the 
want of a canopy over my head, as the weather grows 
colder, may affect my eyes, the which even more than 
health I prize, and the which while I preserve in ser- 
viceable state, I will never call myself truly unhappy. 
G. F. D. 





BEAR WI 


TH HIM. 


BY M. McNARY. 


His heart-flower’s hues, how soon they dim, | 
Ere half their buds have bloomed— 
Gently, O gently deal with him, | 
The gifted and the doomed. 


Lightly, ay ever lightly sweep | 
The chords his soul that thrill, 
Navies of griefwrecked hopes theve sleep— | 
There let them slumber still. 


His tears—the poet chides them not— 
No mark of weakness they, 

But of Pride’s battle sternly fought, 
When Feeling won the day. 


Cold—strangely cold, perchance, he seems, 
Yet still believe him true ; 

Out of uniquely fashioned dreams, 
He culleth flowers for you. 


Simple in manners, void of Art, 
Truth is the true bard’s guise ; 
He cannot smile, while in the heart 

The smothered tempest lies. 


Ragged and coarse and thunder riven 
The granite mountain stands, 

Yet from its clefts the dews of heaven 
Wash out the golden sands. 


Tombed in the mine’s recesses deep, 
The beauteous jewels lie, 

And where the sea’s dark surges sweep 
Are pearls of richest dye. 





So in his soul, rude though he seems, 
Are priceless treasures laid ; 


Love—kindred Love, that ever beams 
On all that God hath made. 


Bear with him inhis fitful moods— 
No stranger knows the pain 

That wingeth him who silent broods, 
When struggling would be vain. 


Weary and worn his life may prove, 
Yet gold he will not crave ; 

But give him of the hoarded love 
You lavish o’er his grave. 


Yet is that life not joyless all— 
The sleet, the frost, the shower, 
Up from the Earth’s dark bosom call 
The greenness and the flower. 


So suffering from the poet wrings 
Ever the sweetest lay, 

And death of carthborn hopes, too, flings 
New glories round his way. 


Sometimes so full a sense of joy 
Over his wrung heart will steal, 

Words may their fullest strength employ, 
Yet not a tithe reveal 


Visions of beauty, Heaven’s own dye, 
Songs of celestial note, 

Glad the strained earand watching eye, 
As round his couch they float. 


He craveth nought like blessed peace— 
Peace with himself and God— 

Peace with the world, and thankfulness, 
For the bounty and the rod. 











THE SNOWSTORM. 


B. STREET. 


BY ALFRED 


We were visited about the middle of January, with 
three or four days of bare sky and clear sunshine, and 
an atmosphere so stinging it seemed as if made of 
needle points. Buta warmer sun arose one morning, 
with a gauzy veil wrapped around the landscape. 
Evidently, according to the prognostications of the 
weatherwise, there was snow making above. 

About noon, a dull slate colored cloud began to heave 
up from the southwest, and in a short time, it spread 
its gray blanket over the whole heavens. The gauze 
of the morning had now thickened into a mist. Soon 
Isaw a single snowflake flutter athwart my window, 
and fall upon the hard frozen village street. It was 
succeeded by another and another, until I watched the 
little substances with some interest. Now one would 
come ducking down and be caught amid the confused 
sprays of a maple opposite—then one would fall plump 
and lay, a loose spangle, on the grcund, and then an- 
other would come, cutting all manner of antics, turn- 
ing summersets, swinging up here, and wavering down 
there, until at last it would strike the limb of some tree, 
or the edge of some house and cling to it with its fibres 
of silver down like a little bat. Thicker and thicker 
came the flakes, until at length the very air seemed to 
stagger, while the village buildings appeared to be 
palpitating through the swarms of falling fluttering 
atoms. 

I have an odd fancy of walking in a snow storm, and 
accordingly I started upon a short excursion. The 
withered surface of the fields was rapidly whitening, 
and the impress of my foot was left at every step. I 
came at last to the woods, and buried myself in them. 
Tick, tick, tick, sounded the flakes striking against the 
branches of the trees and upon the earth. Everything 
around was changing as if by enchantment. The 
brown leaves were beginning to sink in swansdown— 





the old mossy trunks, scattered about, put on jackets of 
white velvet—spots of silver mottled the dark shaggy | 
heads of the hemlocks, and the low crouching laurel | 
bushes commenced looking like loose clumps of ivory 
As I looked into the depths of the woods, I could see | 
the atoms flying amid the chaos of fibres like white 
insects and adding, touch after touch, to the hue that 
was so quietly yet so quickly stealing over the forest. 
After gratifying myself fully with the effects of this 
mezzotinting of the snow I retraced my steps. As I 
passed along I heard the rapid barks of a fox jerked 
out upon the air, and before I left the woods I caught 
a glimpse of his slender snout and tawny side as he 
darted into a cleft of rock which was doubtless his den. 
The little striped weodpeckers were also tapping about 
as if practising in a drumming school, and the russet 
snow birds lit around me and chirped as if snow and 
cold weather were really very fine things. There was 
a good deal of bravado, however in this, I was inclined 
to imagine, for they frequently lifted up one foot and 
then another at the touch of the snow as if stung, and 
there was now and then a cross shake in their shrill 
pipings, as though they thought themselves ill-used. 
[ passed ‘the cave,” in the throat of which we often 





had pic-nics during the hot summer afternoons, en- 





joying fully the soft gray air and delicious bland cool- 
ness. Over its dark mouth now, however, the snow 
flakes were dropping like a white lace veil continually 
renewed, almost concealing the great tusks of icicles 
gleaming out from the gloom, giving the whole some- 
what the appearance of an immense wild boar’s head. 

When I arrived again at the village, I was as white 
as Lot’s wife after she had been salted, and I moved 
down the street a figure of locomotive snow, the rim 
and crown of my hat and every nook and wrinkle of 
my overcoat covered thickly with the beautiful and 
delicate texture. ’ 

All that night and all the next day the flakes streamed 
steadily down. The morning after I found a tremen- 
dous wind raging. I had heard in the past midnight 
the howling and shrieking of the blast, and the hurry- 
ing drifts rustling against my window panes, and once 
I arose and looked out. I saw dashes of white shoot- 
ing through the black air iike shrouded spectres or 
spray of a surging sea, and at length received a cold 
slap in my face by the furious snow which sent me 
back again to bed. : 

The gray light of the risen day exhibited the storm 
in allits grandeur. The atmosphere was one cataract 
(if I may use the expression) of snow flakes dashed 
wildly along by the terrific and franctic blast I could 
just see the dim shapes of the village trees, borne 
down and shaking as if dislocated in every branch; 
about the church was a spinning half transparent 
mountain, and over the tip of the steeple white smoke 
was rising like that mountain in an eruption. The 
effects around were singular. Now the houses com- 
posing the street could be clearly seen, together with 
the fences of the neigboring fields—then with the swift- 
ness of lightning the whole scene would be swallowed 
in gray eddying clouds, lashed up and onward by the 
renewed gust. There wasalond rustling sound amount- 
ing almost to a hiss from the myriad particles smit- 
ing the trees, the fences, and the sides of the dwellings. 
But the voices of the Winter wind ! they were absolu- 
tely awful. The most piercing screams--the most 
plaintive howls—the wildest cries in which supplica- 
tion, terror, agony and fiendish delight were each ex- 
pressed, sounded, and underneath them all was heard 
a deep stern awful rumbiing mingled with a fierce 
whizzing, as if a thousand giant-wings were darting 
along the air with heavily beating strokes, or as if an 
earthquake was tearing open the bosom of the earth 
on its resistless way. And the riots of the snow too! 
now rolling along in immense surges, the tops of which 
were mingled with the gray chaos, above—and now 
sweeping violently up and dashing down again with 
awful fury. y 

A flank of the forest which surrounded the village, 
extended to within a short distance of my dwelling. 
There was a perfect chaos there of trunks and limbs 
withering, shivering, bending every way, -halfyseen 
through the whirling mist of the snow, ‘and sending 
forth sounds like the voices of the pit. There was the 
streaming pine hissing like an anaconda—the wildly 
rocking hemlock uttering its deep thunder, while the 
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ossed beech tree cast its sharp, discordant cutting 
screeches from the dry dead leaves still clinging to it— 
a melancholy monument of the faded Summer. 

Thus raged the storm during the day, and the black 
darkness gathered upon it in its continued violence. 
During the night, however, it wailed and sobbed itself 
inco repose, and morning dawned with a rich heaven, 
cloudless sun, and atmosphere hushed and still. And 
what a sight was presented. The street of the village 
appeared as if a snowy ocean had been tossing through 
it, and had suddenly by the waving of an enchanter’s 
wand been struck motionless. Hills of snow with 
jagged summits, here stood tumbled about—there were 
domes beautiful as if rounded by art. Here graceful 
surges, with their edges brushed to a delicate fineness, 
lay against some object, there were hollows smoothly 
scooped out like alabaster basins, all shaped and 
moulded by the plastic hand of the wind. In one or 
two places however, the ground had been swept en- 
tirely bare, and now showed its hard brown color in 
striking contrast to the soft white tint, which every- 
where else prevailed. The dweliings looked as if they 
had been regularly besieged by the whiteenemy. Al- 
most every porch was blocked up with the snow. The 
sills and sashes of the windows were heaped, and the 
casements of Hamble’s tavern which had arched pro- 
jections over them, appeared as if they had provided 
themselves with eyebrows. _ The tavern yard and shed 
presented a very singular spectacle. One tall slender 
dandified wagon, looked as if in the act of wading to- 
ward some shelter, a stage coach in a deep drift, seem- 
ed as if it had fallen upon its uanilbaade stan- 
hope with its forewheels covered, appeared as though 
it was on its knees. Half of a pole belonging to a 

mothered woodshed was sticking out, like a hand held 
up for help, while a swamped pleasure sleigh in a 
corner, showed nothing but its dash-board, as if it had 
used it for a shield, and had shrunk behind it from the 
litter pelting of the snowflakes the day before. 

The whole silvery landscape around flashed back 
innumerable sparkles to the sun which shone brightly, 
although the air was so keen tliat exposure to it even 
for a moment, made you feel as if the skin of your face 
had been turned inside out. 

As the morning advanced there was great commo- 
tion among the shovels. Everywhere were convulsive 
movements within the drifts with little jets thrown up 
in the air, particularly before doors and windows. 
The boys of the village worked like mules, and, in the 
course of an hour or two the porches were cleared, 
and paths were stretching in every direction. 

The horses and oxen of the inhabitants were then 
put in requisition to ‘‘ break” the road, and soon a 
broad beaten snowtrack extended from one end of the 
village to the other. We all then turned out with our 
conveyances for a frolic. Hamble’s sleigh had been 
dug out, and now glittered behind a noble span of 
bays, that arched their necks and glanced their eyes, 
as if they were monarchs of the road. Wilson came 
next with a “‘ team,” he had just obtained in a “‘ swap” 
with a Yankee pedlar, who had awfully cheated him, 
the horses consisting of two broken down stages, one 
with a spring halt, which caused him to hitch up his 
hind leg as if it had touched a live coal, and the other 
accompanying each movement with a wheeze like the 
dying effort of a blacksmith’s bellows. Uncle John 
Summis followed, with his gray mare, a vicious look- 
ing creature, leering dreadfully and looking as if every 
moment she intended to kick up, while I had harnessed 








*Snakeroot,” a pacing colt that seemed, when in 
motion, not only that his lower half had been split up 
entirely into legs, but that he had no control over them 
whatever, and couldn’t stop them if he would. 

Such a jingling of bells, cracking of whips, chirup- 
pings and “get ups” and “ go alongs” and trottings 
and canterings and “ balkings” were never exceeded 
in our generally quiet village. The old genius of Dul- 
ness who straggled along our street with a slouched 
hat and his hands in his pockets, had now been trans- 
formed into quite an active, bustling ‘‘ go ahead” fel- 
low, with a smile on his face that sent a glow through 
every window, and made the whole place seem the 
very picture of mirth. 

The next day the sleighs from the surrounding coun- 
try began to appear. Boxes on redrunners and driven 
by men in plain homespun great coats and woolen 
mittens glided along—some with bags of grain for the 
mill, others with kegs of butter and applesauce. Sleds 
with great piles of cordwood also showed themselves, 
the drivers of each sitting on a striped blanket with a 
blood red comforter around his neck, and his hands 
guarded by yellow buckskins. All these, making their 
way through the street or stopping at the stores and 
taverns made Monticello strut out with an air of vast 
business like importance. Things continued so for a 
day or two until in every direction the roads were well 
beaten. A comparatively mild and golden day then 
beaming upon us, we were all upon the qui vive for a 
sleigh ride. Our preparations ‘were soon made, the 
“girls” invited and the hour fixed for our departure. 
At the appointed time the conveyances began to move. 
Hamble’s large stage sleigh, chartered for the occasion 
and drawn by fleet, spirited horses, took the lead. So 
many more comprised the party than could be accom- 
modated with the means of riding that the appearance 
of this sleigh was ludicrous. It was a crazy rickety 
concern at best--a roof with supporting posts placed 
on runners and swathed around with canvas. The 
interior was now not only filled with both sexes, but it 
had overflowed and deposited a row of the male gen- 
der on the runners, holding on by posts, whilst the bag- 
gage crate held three more, and the driver’s seat two, 
giving it the appearance somewhat of a huge locomo- 
tive beehive. The rest followed with their machines 
of two horses or single ones as it happened. Away 
we skimmed along the broad street, accompanied by 
an escort of noisy cavalry in the shape of all the dogs 
of the village, and flying infantry composed of the 
boys yelling at the tops of their voices. Doors and 
windows were packed with gazing faces, and there 
were rushes to the panes of every dwelling in the out- 
skirts. Merrily dashed we along the undulating turn- 
pike, and merrily did the echoes leap out to the jingle 
of the bells along the line of the cavalcade. 

I watched the sunshine searching out the buckles of 
my harness and making them sparkle again, causing 
the little ornaments on the horse’s blinders to flash like 
eyes, the turrets through which the reins passed to 
twinkle as if about performing a dance, and the bells 
that were shaking like mad, to cast a rich brazen glit- 
ter every now and then upon the snowy road. The 
shoes of my steed’s lifted hoofs would gleam out occa- 
sionally as though they struck up brightness from the 
surface beneath, whilst my white bearskin spread over 
the laps of my companion and myself, with the glow 
of the sun resting upon it looked like a sheet of ruffled 


pearl. 
White Lake, our destination, soon appeared, stretch- 
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ing in virgin purity, with the exception of one dark 
stripe of road from the head to the outlet, the surface, 
however, tossed and heaped into tumultuous shapes by 
the late tempest, and beautifully painted with light 
and shade from the lowering sun. Around it was the 
dark wall of the untouched forest. 

Pratt’s tavern was in a state of wonderful excitement 
as we drove up, sleigh after sleigh, and the empty 
stalls of the long rambling barn were soon filled with 
our smoking steeds. The best room of the house was 
then thrown open to us, and a clear sparkling fire in a 
twinkling changed the bleakness of the apartment into 
a mellow glow. The cheerful ruddiness brought out 
from a cold frozen state the pictured face of a young 
lady in pantalettes, with blue eyes staring at nothing 
in particular, and cheeks like spitzenburgs—played 
upon an engraving of Buonaparte crossing the Alps 
with his cloak streaming about so as to make your 
teeth chatter, and hugging his horse as if it were his 
sweetheart—and flickered upon unother representing 
Washington crossing the Delaware, mounted on a 
white steed, wearing a cocked hat so* sharp you could 
hardly see the corners, and breeches of a squash color, 
and in the act of passing into a scow so small it seem- 
ed as if the very horse’s foot lifted above would sink it. 
A figured carpet darned at the most inopportune 
places, causing rosebuds to stick out of dove’s backs, 
and leaves to sprout underneath vases, covered the 
floor, whilst yellow chairs and two large rocking ones, 
creating a scramble.amongst the girls, and a rich 
speckled maple table, upon the glossy, mottled,. satin 
like surface of which the flame glittered, were in their 
several places around the room. By the way what a 
beautiful wood the speckled maple is! purely native, 
and challenging most successfully the dark rosewood 
and mahogany of other climes. 

After the girls had been made thus comfortable, the 
male portion of the company adjourned to the bar room 
for a short time. A country bar room is an odd affair, 
and I will sketch this briefly. In one corner was a 
recess in the shape of a half circle, with green pickets 
rising from the counter in which a slide was contrived, 
and filled with divers colored bottles, and cigars in 
tumblers, with kegs underneath lettered in gold, whis- 
key, rum, gin and brand. A large fire place was op- 
posite—two long benches lined two sides of the room— 
a buffalo skin, two whips, a horse’s collar, and a drab 
great coat loaded with capes, hung up against the din- 
gy wall, and in a dark nook was a tin lantern gleam- 
ing out with its hundred eyes, and a battered water- 
pail. 

By the time all our arrangements were completed 
for the evening, the sun had fallen to the top of a dead 
pine in the vicinity. Long streaks of the rosiest light 
now tipped the snowy hillocks of the lake, giving by 
contrast a glossy black to the hollows between, whilst 
those parts of the woods whence the rich lines came, 
were filmed as it were with a glittering haze. The 
sun sank deeper, and the forests for some distance 
around its orb seemed now to burn slowly in golden 
flames. 

There was a splendid curl of cloud vanishing above, 
formed like a scroll, and I smiled as I caught myself 
for an instant fancying that it might be the page of the 
Recording Angel, floating up to heaven with the record 
of the day’s doings engraven upon it. Somewhat ofa 
flight for a practical man of the world, and a Justice 
of the Peace, too, who had that day decided that 
although Wilson, the defendant’s horse, was ringboned 





and balky, yet notwithstanding and nevertheless, the 
said Wilson’s declarations to Deacon Marshfield not 
amounting to a warrantee, he the said plaintiff was 
not entitled to damages from him the said defendant. 
“Gentlemen, the court’s adjourned.” 

The darkness rapidly succeeded the sunset, and the 
plentiful tea table was spread. Just as the company 
sat down to discuss the merits of what the table con- 
tained, I glanced an eye on the candle light, catching 
upon the teaspoons, knives, forks and plate rims—dan- 
cing from nose to nose of the profiles stretching on 
both sides of me—gleaming darkly on the rich sweet- 
meats, and finally settling in a stationary dazzle on the 
silver head dress of a huge round cake, evidently the 
pride of the hostess, and set there as the queen of the 
table. 

After due homage to the eatables and drinkables, 
the room was cleared for a dance, and shortly the 
sound of black Tom’s fiddle was heard in preparatory 
scrapes. It not being dignified for a Justice of the 
Peace (ahem) to dance, I adjourned myself to the 
bar room where a party of hunters had just made their 
appearance. They were loud in conversation, and 
seating myself by the lantern and water pail, I soon 
discovered by the drift of their talk that Joe Powers 
and his son (a lad of eighteen) had gone into the 
woods about a week since, shingleweaving, and not 
returning, his friends and neighbors (the talkers) had 
gone insearch of them. Their “camp,” it appeared, 
was about four miles in the deep forest, near the outlet 
brook of White Lake 

** Who fouled em ?” asked the landlord. 

**T was the first one what seed their heads in the 
snow ?” answered a weather beaten young fellow. 

*Let’s hear all about it, Ben!’ returned the land- 
lord. ‘‘ You must have had a hard time on’t through 
the drifts!” 

**T never had sich a time sen I was bom, and I guess 
you'll say the same, fellers!” 

** That we will,” ejaculated the others. 

**T say, landlord, while Ben is a tellin on ye, let’s 
have a mug or two of cider with ginger in, by the 
fire!” interrupted another, just as Ben had opened his 
great mouth to commence his narrative. 

The landlord placed two large jugs of the bright 
orange liquid upon the crackling hearth which was 
all in clear flame, with the crate cutting blackly across 
its redness, and the huge andirons straddling with 
arms a-kimbo, in a devil-may-care attitude, wearing 
a cherry glow upon their round knobs of heads. 

** Why, you see, landlord,” thus commenced Ben, 
** Joe’s old woman come to Thankful, my wife, yester- 
day, in great consarn of mind, and telled her that her 
old man and Johnny hadn’t come hum yet, and they’d 
bin out in the woods now nigh on four days. She said 
they’d gonea shinglen on’t the very day afore the storm, 
and though the snow had fell deep she hadn’t felt very 
anxious about ’em, till nightafore last, case she kinder 
thought that they’d left their camp when the storm 
come, for the hut near the Lake which you know, 
landlord, is a good one, and only built last summer 
when we thought we were a goen to have the small 
pox amongst us. She knew if they’d got there they 
could manage for a day or so, as they’d tuk a week’s 
vittels with °em. But when the road to mill which 
passes as you know nigh the hut was beat, and they 
didn’t come hum then. She got, as I telled ye, 
skeared. From the tell of the neighbors all round, 
the woods had never been more blocked ; and finally, 
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at last, she got her feelings so screwed up that she 
eouldn’t stand it no longer, so she thought she’d come 
and see Thankful about it. The very minute I heerd 
on’t from Thankful, landlord, I jumped right up, and 
I dont bleeve I was an hour afore I’d rousted out some 
ten or twelve of the neighbors that you see here, and 
telled em what I thought. Why, landlord, it seemed 
to me that I seed Joe and Johnny dead in the snow 
bank as plain as I see them are pitchers of cider. 1 
knew the camp was nuthen but a few boards put up, 
and that if they hadn’t got to the hut’twas all day with 
’em. And ’twas no ways likely they’d have staid so 
long there ef they had reached it. So this mornen afore 
*twas light, about twenty on us got together, and we 
all went to the hut. We found it empty; no body had 
bin there toa sartenty. We then spread ourselves and 
struck out furder into the woods. Lord-a-massy land- 
lord, what drifts I did see! We all steered torts the 
camp, apart fur enuff to take in about a mile broad in 
the sarch. We was to meet together at the camp. I’ve 
tramped the woods afore in the winter time, landlord, 
but I must say I never had sich a time getten along as 
I had now. Why, I don’t lie when I say that there 
was drifts there twenty foot high. There was great 
trees too blowed down and twisted off jest as you’d 
twist off the heads of them are chickens out there, to 
git up a quick meal o’ vittels for a traveler. The snow 
was very uneven though. In some places the leaves 





and logs wasn’t covered at all, but in others, bless my | 
soul! ’twas raally awful. Still I could git on by steeren | 


what I sposed by the eye was *bout right, and the limbs 
of the trees helped me along a good deal, But I tell ye 
what it is, landlord, though ’twas cold in the woods, I 
hadn’t gone more than a hundred rods afore I was as 
wet as though I had jumped into the Lake. *Twasn’t 
more than a mile from the camp to the hut, but I 
was three good hours a goen not more than half on’t. 
Howsever I got so far and was a holden on to the limb 
of a hemlock when a short distance forred I seed two 
things I couldn’t ’zactly make out. They stuck up in 
the snow like short stumps all white over, still, they 
didn’t look like stumps. I went nigher and nigher, 
nigher and nigher, afeard all the time they was jest 
what they turned out to be till I clapped my hand on 
the nighest one to me, and jeeminy Moses landlord, 
though I was a kinder prepared for it my hair riz right 
up. I felt the cold face of a dead parson, and didn’t 
the snow fly for a second or so? I guess you’d think so, 
if you’d ’ave seen it, and there was poor Joe sure enuff 
dead as Julyus Cesar, his eyes alla starten out of his 
head, and his face as whiteasacloth. He had fella leetle 
on one side and the snow had drifted on him. I un- 
kivered the next one, and there, landlord, was poor 
Johnny too, stark and stiff by his daddy. Didn’t I 
make the woods ring? I whooped out like a catamount 
and in a short time Pete Shaver here, come up, and 
finally at last, arter we had hollered our throats hoarse, 
all on us got together, and the long and short on’t is, 
landlord, we tuk the bodies up and brought ’em on to 
Miss Powers, who screeched and screamed like mad, 
and has acted like a crazy woman ever sen. They 
were a dreadful affectionate family, there bein unly 
three on ’em, and as fur the old man and Johhny, I 
never seed father and son like each other so much as 
they seemed to. They was always together, and went 
off together, and so, landlord, I’ll take a leetle more 
ginger in my cider !” 

My imagination had become so excited by this sim- 
ple narrative that as the man ceased, it began to sketch 





to itself involuntarily the manner in which the two 
found their death. The rough shanty made of boards 
fastened carelessly together and forming at best but 
miserable security and shelter rose before me, a dot in 
the boundless forests. Then I thought how the two, 
engrossed in their work, and possessing all the reckless 
hardihood of the American settler had taken little heed 
of the snow which had fallen during the night, and 
which had crept higher and higher in the woods 
throughout the day. How, when their minds became 
somewhat awake to the fact at nightfall they had said 
between themselves that they would start with the 
coming light for home. How, after great exertions from 
the snowflakes hissing upon and blotting out the sparks, 
they had succeeded at length in lighting their fire, and 
then, overcome with the fatigue of their work, had 
rolled themselves in their blankets and bearskins, and 
slumbered dreamlessly on their couch of hemlock 
boughs until awakened by the fury of the risen tem- 
pest. How they had looked out and found the air gray 
with the sheets of blinding snow, their fire extinguish- 
ed, even the late glowing log against which it was 
built, black, whilst their ears were stunned with the 
shrieking, howling, and thunderings of the forest dimly 
discerned writhing convulsively through the gloom. 
How they had shrunk back, and huddled beneath their 
covering, hearing the snowdrifis crashing upon the 
trembling and creaking boards that formed their 
only shelter, and sifting in upon them through the open- 
ings and crannies, until, wherever they placed their 
hands in the darkness, they felt the chilling snow. 
How, when the ghastly morning dawned with the tem- 
pest more furious than ever, fearful that the frail shan- 
ty would be swept from over their heads, they had 
each taken their sacks of provisions and started for the 
hut. How, like many thunders, the tremendous blasts 
came rushing o’er their heads as if to whirl their very 
beings from their centre, and how, like a mighty sea, 
the forest bent and heaved and shook beneath their 
frenzy. How blinded and choking with the drifts hurl- 
ed violently against them, and sinking to their waists 
in snow, they had still, still struggled onward, seeing 
naught but the great trees shivering, and struggling, 
and tossing, and heaving in the wild horrid tumult. 

On, on, they struggle still, hearing now and then the 
sound of the cracking and twisting trees, and the crash 
of their sudden fall, with the energies of each growing 
momentarily weaker, and the deadly chill beginning 
to strike through their veins, 

** Son,” at length says the parent ina yearning voice, 
* how feel you now! Do your limbs fail ?” 

** No, no, my father!”” anxiously r-turns the youth, 
*T am young and strong! but you—you—do not yield, 
father, for the sake of heaven !” 

“Son,” after a while, again gasps out the father “I 
am growing weak and numb. My eyes swim, I can 
strive but a little longer !” 

‘“*Cheer up, cheer up, my father,” cries the son hus- 
kily and in failing accents also; “the hut is near; I 
think I see it beyond yon hemlock. Remember, mo- 
ther is waiting for us at our home!” 

* John, John, where are you? John! my heart feels 
cold and all is dark around me!” 

‘“* Here, here, my father !”’ shrieks in broken tones the 
child, chafing with weak and feeble efforts the hands 
and brow of the old man, and feeling in his own blood 
the creeping dreadful torpor. 

“Your mother—John —!” the white lips of the father 
move no more. 
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* Father—father—” a few more staggering and now 
aimless efforts from the son, who sinks at length beside 
the father, and all is still. The blasts yet thunder in 
their rage—the forest writhes and shudders to their 
fury, and yet the snowdrifts dash along their way, but 
all there is still. The tempest ceases, and the scourged 
forest resumes its quiet, but what is it to the quiet 
there. Day after day passes along in golden light, and 
the forest is one blaze of silver beauty, but the little 
spot where human hearts grew cold, and human forms 
rested in their last slumber is unchanged. Death, death 
holds undisputed its awful empire there. 


the men again rising in mingled conversation. Find- 
ing it was now upon local topics, I rose, and made the 
best of my way to the room where my party were con- 
gregated. I found them in a perfect frenzy of dancing, 
and stood for an hour and looked on. At the expira- 
tion of the period, it having become somewhat ad- 
vanced in the evening, we all concluded to start for 
home, and orders were given to the landlord, after 
‘making out the bill,” to have our horses in readi- 
ness. 

Our eager steeds were soon before the door, and the 
whole cavalcade started. It wasa splendid moonlight 
night. The sky was one boundless sweep of blue, 
sparkling with keen brilliancy, and in the midst, the 


that azure realm. The floods of radiance had extin- 
guished all the stars except three—one a little above 
her like a tiny courier of her path—one by her side, 
very industriously engaged in winking, as if her beau- 
ty dazzled its eyes—and one behind her, engaged, 
doubtless, in carrying hertrain. The silver pictures 
presented by the landscape everywhere below were 
perfectly beautiful. Hill, valley and plain were glit- 
tering in an enriched whiteness, the purity of which, 
imparted by the moonlight, was really indescribable, 
the tint having a sort of transparent sweetness and 
brightness which baffles words. The patches of wood 
which at this point were thinly interspersed around, 
gave the effect of shading to the prospect, but scarcely 
affected the general ivory whiteness of the whole scene. 
The snow, where it had not been invaded, presented a 
chrystallized covering from a slight fall of rain, the 
night before, and, consequently, the tops of the hills 
and broad spaces in the fields, reflected back the mag- 
nificent radiance in flashes of silvery fire. The snow 
path before us wound along, plainly discernible, with 
the stumps, fences, and detached dwellings and scat- 
tered trees upon the margin on each side, drawn in 
black, clearly cut shadows upon the alabaster surface. 
By keeping the eye fastened upon the snow, a succes- 
sion of dark gliding engravings were thus presented, 
quite uniqueand beautiful. Now the shadow ofanoak, 
with its gnarled branches, covered with a network of 
fibres, would be seen first printed upon the snow be- 
fore—dashing then with a hundred motions up along 
my trotting steed—whisking with chequering hurry 
over my bearskin—then dappling violently the face of 
my lady, so as to cause her to squint and “make 
mouths” very singularly and unjustifiably, and then 
darting off to the rear as if startled at its own impu- 
dence. The tall part of a fence would now seem as if 
about to strike us on the head—then the end of a log 
was, to all appearance, right in the way of our sleigh- 
runner, and next a rail fence would appear to be char- 
ging up hill toward us in a long dark column of attack. 
Two or three times we seemed to be running full tilt 


I was awakened from my reverie by the voices of 


moon was “ walking in her brightness,” the queen of 





against a haystack, and once I imagined my horse 
(old George) was plunging right against the sharp roof 
of a black farm house, and before I could breathe I 
thought a well sweep was going right through my 
breast. Looking out into the fields, also, I found that 
we were accompanied by a steed of coal black that 
lifted up its great hoofs right from under those of my 
own horse, and just as regularly, and connected by 
stripes of harness to a sleigh with the profile of a lady 
in it ludicrously like the one at my side, but swollen 
out of all*proportion, and with constant changes occur- 
ring, blubbering up at the lips, lengthening out at the 
nose, and sprouting out at the forehead, as if a gro- 
tesque life was there at work 

Looking up from this Siamese-Twinsing—again I 
saw the splendid moon, and again spread around me 
the lovely scenery of lighted snow. The air too was 
full of vitality having the effect somewhat of exhilarat- 
ing gas in making the blood bound, and the spirits 
rise, and through this clear medium the bells of the 
various sleighs sounded most musically and sweetly. 

We now came to an open wood. The pencil of the 
moonlight had sketched the snow beneath the trees in 
a manner remarkably striking and picturesque. 

The strongly lined shadows of trunks, limbs and 
sprays lay blended and crossing and leaning against 
each other, like the strewed ruins of some old city of 
the desert. My horse however dashed through them, 
and we soon came to the foot of along hill. I pre- 
pared now for a long walk of my horse, and being the 
first of the cavalcade could see the road stretching up, 
up, without a spot on its surface, and without a curve, 
to the summit. My companion had apparently fallen 
into a revery, and I settled myself down to follow her 
example. Iwas hovering on the misty confines of a 
long dream, when I heard behind me the ery of * turn 
out, turn out!” TI looked, and found Benning who im- 
mediately succeeded me, flogging his horse into the 
side of the road. Wondering what was the matter, I 
had hardly driven my sleigh into the bank, at my right 
before the stage sleigh before described flew past. The 
horses were in a full gallop, evidently running away, 
one of them making constant interjection points in the 
air with his legs—another, galloping with his nose 
pointed toward his fore-hoofs as if smelling something 
ahead, while two others were stretching themselves out 
in regular sober earnest, as if they had a good deal to 
do, and but a short time to doit in. The ricketty old 
sleigh was creaking fearfully, as if its joints had become 
sore with sudden fright—the driver was holding on with 
an air of great determination, his slouched white hat 
taking leave of his head ina horizontal line, and within 
was a chorus of squalls with a running bass of shouts. 
The live stock upon the runners were in a state of 
great commotion. One unfortunate victim was in the 
act of pitching head formost in a snowbank—another 
was rolling off with his arms and legs drawn up like a 
bear down hill—another was holding on, with his cloak 
streaming out like a flag—another, having slipped from 
his foothold, and not daring to let go, was being towed 
behind like a great dishcloth, while one little fellow 
had sole possession of the baggage crate, and with both 
hands rudely extended grasping the straps, was bob- 
bing up and down at such a rate, as to make him show 
his teeth like a growling dog. The picture however, 
was ali a Camera Obscura as it were, a kind of flying 
magic lantern exhibition, now here, and now past, and 
almost before it was caught by our vision, it was a con- 
siderable distance up the hill. There was a deep 
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snowbank just above, where a wood road intersected, 
and while we were gazing with some anxiety as to the 
result, into it plugged the horse and sleigh and all 
instantly stopped. Half a dozen dark forms taking 
queer flights from the side of the machine into the road 
succeeded, and one shape struggling so as to make him 
apparently all legs and arms, pitched in an easy curve 
over the rail fence into Hamble’s meadow. Hasten- 
ing up, we found the horses floundering to their chests 
in snow—the sleigh half buried—the knights of the 
runners, or rather the outsiders, picking themselves up 
with scratched faces, and the driver just scrambling 
over the fence, while a dismal concert of femal music, 





seemingly in the last wailings of despair, was proceed- 
ing from the canvas interior. The horses then being 
extricated, no one found hurt and nothing broken, and 
the Jeremiads within being with some difficulty hush- 
ed, the whole cavalcade, which had been brought to 
an unceremonious stand still, again started, with the 
four horse machine in front, and arriving at the summit 
of the hill, we saw the snowy landscape beneath us 
smiling in the magnificent moonlight, with the three 
spires of Monticello turned by the rich light into fingers 
of gleaming silver, as if the village was pointing up in 
admiration to the glorious orb, the source of so much 
beauty. 





A MEMORY OF MARY. 


Tuey told me she was dead! Yet even now 
The words that told me of it, seem 

But as the echo of a funeral bell 
I’ve heard in some sad dream. 

They told me she was dead! I wondered long 
What it could be for her to die ! 

For I had thought that like a song 
Whose last note dies in melody ;— 

Or like the fragrance of sweet flowers 
That heaven-ward rise, all silently, 

That she would die, and like a spirit pass away, 
As the flowers’ breath passed—mysteriously ! 


The signet-seal of the Death King now 
Its impress hath left on her marble brow— 

He touched her limbs of an angel’s mould, 

And they lay in the death sleep—motionless—cold— 
He touched her heart with his fingers chill, 





And the home of love and life was still— 
He touched the lips that would leave a token, 
And she died with her farewell word unspoken ! 


They’ve laid her down where the Autumn winds sigh, 
That the bright, and the beautiful too, must die— 
They’ve laid her down where the pale moon-light 
Gleams over her marble grave-stone white— 
And the stars with their bright, unpitying eyes 
Look careless down where my Mary lies 
As cold, and as motionless too, as stone ! 
The “Bride ofthe Grave” she sleepeth—alone ! all alone? 


No, not there! Not there! For yesternight 
I dreamed of her, and when “ue light 
Of her dark eye, whose glances even, 
Would ever make me dream of heaven, 
Beamed on my spirit from afar, 
I woke ! Ihad been gazing on a star! 


Concorp, N. H., 1847. CLEeRMonT. 





A LOCAL RECORD OF THE PAST AND PRESENT! 


OR THE GHOST OF WALL 
BY THADDEUS W. 


WE have an Andrew Antique taste, and love every 
vestige of the times gone by, delighting, too, to com- 
pare the present with the past and deduct a moral from 
the result of the comparison. Old books, old wines, 
and old cigars never fail to carry joy with them, and 
even old women (if such things can be) are not with- 
out their attractions and their graces. Our veneration 
for the old, however, never could prevent us from de- 
testing “‘ old saws” and old debts, and our horror of 
the former is almost equal to our desire to forget the 
latter. An old joke is not devoid of a certain enticing 
relish, inasmuch as a joke will seldom arrive at a good 
advanced age unless it be a right merry effusion and 
worthy to live. Many things, material and immate- 
rial, increase their value as they increase their ages, 
and we do well to honor the past in its glorious repre- 
sentatives. We look at the mementoes of departed 
epochs with painfu! pleasure—and the paradox is ex- 
cusable, for while these relics refresh the intellect and 
gratify a curious emotion begot by Mind, they call 
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to our notice the perishable quality of all mundane 
objects, and remind us that other duties, beyond those 
which here devolve upon us, are still to be performed 
in another life, and that, ere long, our bones may be 
raked together as merchandise, our tenements leveled 
into the dust by the remorseless hand of him of the 
scythe and hour glass, and our names rendered extinct 
save in the annals of history or the traditions told by 
the gossips. 

Among our collection of literary curiosities there are 
none we prize so highly as those which have a local 
charm, and teach us of the early times of our own 
country ;—more particularly of New York. One clear 
night last winter, we had been busily engaged among 
these attractive antiquities, and were well nigh driven 
into the arms of Morpheus by fatigue, when the com- 
plete silence that bound every object within and with- 
out, and rendered the thick gloom, which fell like a 
pall around, doubly palpable, was broken by a loud 
knock at the door. Before we could ask an explana- 
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tion of the untimely summons, or bid the belated vis- 
itor depart and choose a more seemly period for calling, 
the door (we could have sworn it was fast locked) 
opened, and swinging wide, discovered a figure whose 
strange appearance sent an icy chill throughout our 
frame. It was a thickset, squat figure, with a broad 
face that wore no resemblance of a smile, but rather 
looked both angry and sorrowful. Its dress was a 
mixture of the Dutch and English styles of 1600, but 
so singularly amalgamated that it might have been 
called either. ‘The figure paused a moment at the 
threshold and then, with a commanding mien, noise- 
lessly crossed it, pulled the door shut, took a chair close 
to the table and directly opposite us, trimmed the wan- 
ing light, and said, in plain, good English, ‘* How are 
you ?” 

Wonder spell-bound us, but we still had power and 
self confidence enough to reply, in tolerably fair ac- 
cents, ‘* Pretty well, 1 thank you, how are you?’—a 
response which apologised, in its perspicuity and sin- 
gle meaning, for its somewhat slender claim to the de- 
signation of original. 

The figure moved about on the chair uneasily, and 
said, witha series of gestures that told too plainly of 
rheumatism or lumbago, “lam not well—I like noi the 
changes of the climate, nor the intense and long con- 
tinued cold of these winters. In 1794, and I was then 
old y 

** Then old?” we exclaimed, upsetting a very heavy 
inkstand by the start. 

** Very old,” said the figure, calmly. ‘I now num- 
ber two centuries, more or less. But, as I was about 
to say, in 1794 the thermometer marked fifty nine de- 
grees in the shade on Christmas day, and flies buzzed 
about in the pleasant air. Flies were flies then, too; 
none of your little starvelings; but glorious old blue 
bottles, whose shining raiment afforded amusement to 
the eye. Alas, everything is changed !”’ 

“Who are you?’ we almost shouted, “ and for 
what are you here ?” 

*T am the Ghost of Wall street!” said the figure, 
solemnly, as it raised an arm to the likeness of the seg- 
ment of a circle, and removed a huge cocked hat from 
its head. 

“The Ghost of Wall street!—why, Wall street still 
exists.” 

** Ay! what you call Wall street; but what I call 
something else. I tell you I am extinct—my ancient 
glories have departed; my old form is given to the 
contaminating possession of money-changers and 
gamesters. Iam rooted from the memories of men, 
and only thought of by such as you, who find brief 
allusion to me in maps and worm-eaten folios. I came 
to do you a service.” 

“Name it and depart; your presence frights me.” 
‘Tt need not,” said the figure, with an intensity of 
gravity that almost made its air ludicrous, “for Wall 
street proper never harmed anybody. You write, and 
what you write is printed. You shall do me justice. 
You shall rescue my best traits from oblivion. You 
shall show what I was, and what my successor is. 
You shall give a sketch of my life and what I have 
heardgand seen. You shall!” 

Here the countenance of the speaker assumed a ma- 
jestic cast, and the eye burned with the fire of con- 
scious power. We of course saw no method of escape 
—no loophole of retreat—no possible way of getting 
rid of the unceremonious spectre—and so we consent- 
ed to do his bidding, as we mentally agreed with the 


















































































users of quotations that “‘ discretion is the better part 
of valor.” When we had made known our acquies- 
cence, the figure drew from a pouch a quantity of hor- 
rid stuff which it denominated tobacco, and after fill- 
inga remarkable concern called a pipe, with this trash, 
fumigated the apartment until we gasped for breath. 
No word was spoken until the fire in the bowl was 
extinguished, and then the figure, tapping against his 
nail with the pipe to remove the ashes, abruptly said: 

**You have heard of Wouter Van Twiller.” 

** What, he who bought Hellegat from two Indians 
for a trifle of wampum, a few kettles, axes, etc.?” 

** The same.” 

Certainly.” 

** Well, [ was born about his time. My name origi- 
nated in the circumstance that my dimensions marked 
the range of a wall of wooden palisades (a mere stock- 
ade) erected by the first inhabitants of the island of 
Manahatas to keep out the Indians. For many a long 
year I embraced the principal wall and city gates, and 
it was with a foreboding of my fate thatI beheld them 
gradually demolished and driven into disuse.” 

** You were of much importance in your time,” ven- 
tured we, hoping to conciliate the figure. 

“TI was!—I was!” exclaimed the Ghost of Wall 
street, wringing its hands. ‘ Nobody can imagine the 
worth of those inestimable times when I was covered 
by superb little Dutch houses whose gable ends fronted 
the thoroughfares, and whose staircase roofs were 
covered with thatch or elegant and substantial tiles. 
Their massive doors, split in twain, the upper half 
bearing a knocker as heavy as a ship’s cable, are dear 
to memory ; and the best rooms of each house, their 
white floors covered with pure sand, laid down in fan- 
ciful devices, every article therein more cared for than 
all the silver plate, fine china and mahogany of the 
present day, are yet plainly apparent ‘in my mind’s 
eye.’ ” 

* You have heard of Shakspere, it seems,” said we. 

** Yes,” answered Wall street, ‘‘and I have sup- 
ported the tread of as great a man: WasHINGTON. 
Many a day has he journeyed along my way, alone, 
and in company with his most eminent contempora- 
ries. Look there!” 

The figure pointed to the table. Before us asina 
mirror, was reflected Wall street of the present period, 
at its busiest hour. Houses, signs, vehicles, faces, 
were all presented with the utmost accuracy. The 
figure continued : 

‘** There, upon that corner, where your custom house 
stands, proudly reared its front the City Hall, which 

yas built in 1700, and shamelessly razed in 1811. 
There Washington was inaugurated the first President 
of the United States, and there he addressed the crowds 
assembled to witness the ceremonies. Can Wall street 
now boast of any such honor? No. That event alone 
should make me immortal.” 

Here the figure absolutely swelled with pride. It 
went on: 

“* The custom house then stood on Mill street, and was 
a miserable little building, but large and grand enough 
to accommodate all the business necessary to be done 
within its walls. Opposite the spot sanctified by the 
foundation of the City Hall was a ferry house.” 

** A what ?” shouted we, springing up in surprise. 

‘A ferry house. The water flowed up through 
Broad street, and boats were in constant requisition. 
Pooh, pooh! sitdown. For the matter of that, men 
used to catch fish where you now cage criminals on 
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Centre street, and vessels were sunk on portions of 
Water street, now covered with well-stocked store- 
houses. It wasa common matter to sail from Pearl 
to Roosevelt street, and Canal street was almost a river. 
New York was not exactly Venice, but a deal like it.” 

“ This is wonderful!” we ejaculated. 

**Oh! I have not yet begun,” said the figure quietly, 
having refilled its terrible tobacco pipe. ‘On one of 
my corners and Broad street was the first city watch- 
house, and not a few aldermen spent the night there, I 
can assure you. The cage, the whipping post, the 
pillory and stocks were right opposite, before the Hall. 
Ihad charge of them!” said Wall street, proudly. 
‘*A whipping then was of more service to the public 
than all your nonsensical penitentiaries.” 

** Now we endeavor to reform criminals; then so- 
ciety simply punished them,” said we. 

** Be certain,” remarked the Ghost confidently, ‘‘ be 
certain that punishment reforms where soft words 
harden. But no matter. I saw the mob that tore 
down the king’s arms sculptured in a tablet in the 
front of the City Hall. When the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read the people repaired to the spot ina 
body, and broke the tablet into fragments. Some 
years previous the arms of the Earl of Bellamont, and 
of Captain Naufans, the Lieutenant Governor, were 
placed in the like conspicuous position, but in 1702 the 
Common Council ordered them. to be destroyed, and 
solid masonry fashioned in their stead.” 

Here the figure took several whiffs at his smoke and 
creosote factory, and then resumed. I perceived that 
his conversation was discursive, but did not interrupt. 

“*T remember,” continued the ghost, ‘when the 
streets were lighted at night by the inhabitants, every 
seventh household of whom was compelled by law to 
hang out a light on a pole when the moon did notshine. 
Isaw Captain William Kidd walk along with his new- 
ly married wife, the Widow Oort, on the 20th day of 
May, 1691. They examined me in every part, and 
were well satisfied with the appearance of the city, as 
he afterwards testified. 

The figure paused and fixed its eyes on vacancy, so 
remaining for a space of five minutes, at the conclu- 
sion of which time it abruptly started, as if awoke 
from a stumber—drew from one of its pouches a heavy 
substance, and laid that upon the table with, “‘ Do you 
know what that is ?” 

We replied that it bore much resemblance toa brick 
of the olden time, whereupon the ghost of Wall smiled 
with satisfaction and answered that it was an ancient 
brick. 

**T took it,” said the spirit, ‘‘from the last of the 
Dutch houses with which I had to do, and I carry it 
with me wherever I go. It is an Amsterdam brick. 
Ah! people could then say, ‘ We’ll go it like bricks,’ 
with considerable reason, for bricks were bricks then. 
Oh, days of my youth! how all things have degene- 
rated !”’; 

* Are you sure,” inquired we with due humility in 
our tone and gestures, “‘ that prejudice blinds not your 
vision to our improvements ?” 

“Improvements!” vociferated the ghost, as it got 
very wnspiritually red in the face, ‘* What do you call 
improvements? Boys were boys—what are they now ? 
Old and worn out roués, gamblers and drunkards, 
ready to die before they should commence to live. 
Your women wear shawls worth $500. I have seen 
the time when a farm—ay, and a good one! was bought 





for less money. The happiest period New York ever 





knew was when her daughters swept their own floors, 
darned hose, sat at the spinning wheel, attended church 
regularly, prepared linen for their husband’s wear with 
their own hands—-knew nothing about the opera, while 
they did not care a fig for coxcombs or titles, manufac- 
tured bread and cookies—rose with the sun, and were 
seldom abroad after the orb of day was sunk to rest, 
and called a congregation of friends a party, without 
understanding the terms soirée and conversazione. 
Those were the best times, sir ; for then men were mea- 
sured by the true standard—their worth. Fine feathers 
did not make fine birds. Nothing glittered that was 
not gold. Poor people were content in their poverty ; 
rich people unostentatious. The great end of all their 
transactions was solid comfort, and they had it. Ido 
not believe that six persons in the entire town under- 
stood music, or could sing aught that was not in their 
prayer books. I tell you those were delightful times. 
Honesty and piety kept off the demons of pride, ava- 
rice and fashion ; sterling pleasure banished every de- 
sire for display. Our ladies nursed their own children, 
our lords chopped their own wood and gartered their 
own hose. They were all plain citizens alike, and the 
population resembled a great family of industrials who 
labored—not that they were compelled to labor, but— 
to exorcise the evil spirit of idleness. You talk of im- 
provement. Hum! You know more of the arts and 
sciences, and your commerce is gigantic. You can cri- 
ticise paintings, invent great machines, cut across the 
Atlantic in a fortnight, dissect an opera artistically, copy 
European styles of dress pretty faithfully, marry while 
you are boys and girls, and rejoice in your multitudi- 
nous playhouses; but what does all this amount to? 
Are you any happier? No. You have sacrificed the 
substantials of human life to its follies and deceptions. 
To seem great you are content to be very small. You 
don’t askk—‘ how can we make existence 2 source of 
unalloyed enjoyment’—you simply inquire, ‘how much 
money can we make, and how many fashionable 
amusements can we indulge in ? You live in a perpe- 
tual state of mental excitement, and you die rich, with 
soft white hands ; yet nobody mourns or thinks of your 
departure, for business and fashion exclusively occupy 
their attention ! Improvement indeed !” 

The figure ceased and drew a very long breath, after 
which it buried its face in its hands and moaned bit- 
terly. 

Come,” said we, “there is unquestionably a 
change for the worse in some respects; but the pro- 
gress of mind cannot be checked; that is steady while 
matter degenerates. It is decreed by Providence, and 
the decrees of that great Being are as immutable as 
they must be just. Resume your memoirs; tell me of 
some of the great men with whom you were acquaint- 
ed.” 

The spirit instantly spoke as follows:—“I was ae- 
quainted with Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton. 
When John Jay, in 1795, brought the British treaty to 
us, Hamilton spoke to a mob, in front of the City Hall, 
in favor of the document. They were opposed to it. 
Burr inflamed their passions; they became excited, 
and while Hamilton was addressing them, rushed 
upon him, dragged him from his position, and threw 
him into my kennel, which was then situate in the 
middle of the thoroughfare, as all kennels here were. 
After this execrable deed was done they marched to 
Bowling Green and burned the treaty there. 1 knew 
all the great men of the revolution—Generals Putnam, 
Lee, Wayne, and brethren. Sir William Howe, 
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Prince William Henry, the Earls of Balcarris and Cla- 
rendon, Baron Reidesel, and many others of their 
stamp were familiar to me. Marquis de Lafayette—I 
knew him! Tom Paine honored me after escaping the 
guillotines of the French revolutionists. I am wonder- 
fully great, sir! I could tell you all about the Leister re- 
bellion and the Negro plot, for the actors in both trage- 
dies were my intimate friends. Provincial governors 
and lieutenant governors, and the legislative bodies of 
the state have honored me—Lord Cornbury, Sir Ed- 
mond Andross, Peter Stuyvesent, Kieft (who erected 
some of our greatest public buildings,) Nicolls, the first 
English governor after the Dutch were conquered here 
in 1655, each a host in himself, came to me. The ras- 
eal Cunningham, who used to murder the American 
prisoners by wholesale, often breathed the air of Wall 
street—so did Admiral Digby, Lord Napier, the stately 
George Clinton, (who entered the city with Washing- 
ton when the British evacuated it,) Colonel Harcourt, 
who captured Lee, Sir Francis Carr Clerke, and Lady 
Harriet Ackland.” 

Here the figure paused and took a pinch of snuff. 
We did not interpose a word, and it soon resumed the 
narrative. 

“Do you see the Bank of the State of New York, 
there ?” asked the figure, pointing to the table whereon 
the marvellous picture was placed. ‘ Well, on that 
spot Benedict Arnold, the infamous traitor, lived for 
quite a longtime. The British officers shunned him, 
and he existed, comparatively, alone. Next door to the 
Bank of New York General Knyphausen, a tall thin 
German, who commanded the Hessians, and whose 
queue and colossal boots were copied by his troops, 
dwelt.” 

The figure indulged in a very long stare at the pic- 
ture, and then exclaimed :—“ It is now all banks and 
brokers’ offices. The unclean spirit of traffic has ba- 
nished everything. In 1795, there were but two banks 
and one broker’s office in my possession, and they were 
comparatively nothing. I possessed, too, all the man- 
sions of the distinguished personages of the city. The 
ancestors of the people who reign among your upper 
ten thousand in their stately palaces ‘above Bleecker’ 
and throughout the state, resided on Wall street. The 
Livingstons, Clintons, Beekmans, Roosevelts, Jane- 
ways, Duyckincks, Lawrences, Leonards, Bayards, 
Ten Eycks, etc., were domiciled in my vicinity. I 
owned all the wealth, and what constituted the intel- 
lectual aristocracy of the state, and I am proud of it. 
What remains now of these glorious matters but remi- 
niscence? Nothing. In 1793—4, I also possessed the 
only hosiery store in New York. It was kept by one 
Mr. Winslow, who was a barber as well as a vender of 
stockings. Ladies used to do their own knitting then, 
and so Mr. Winslow sold very few pairs of hose in 
Wall street. During the yellow fever the post office was 
kept at the corner of Wall street and Broadway, in the 
house of a Doctor Tillary. Even the fever could not 
prevent people from looking after their letters, and those 
who lived out of town would occasionally ride in and 
ask for their epistles. Lindley Murray, the grammari- 
an, lived in Peck slip, but he frequently visited me. 
He was the greatest jumper I ever saw, and could leap 
twenty feet with apparent ease. In Cedar street, the 
father of John Howard Payne—you have heard of 
him?” 

“Of Payne, the author of Brutus and Richelieu in 
Love ?’—we nodded an affirmative. 

‘“* His father kept a school in Cedar street, but often 





walked Wall street. He wasa fine stern old man, who 
generally cudgelled learning into his pupils. The slip 
at my foot was the meal market, where grain was sold 
according to law. What is there now ? A mart for the 
sale of teas, coffee, bad liquors, and injurious sugars, 
all villainous and unhealthy trash.” 

The ghost, it will be perceived, was not at all mealy- 
mouthed in the expression of his opinions. Resting its 
head on its hands, and its elbows on the table, our spi- 
ritual adviser appeared to have entirely surrendered 
itself to contemplation ; when the distant crow of a 
cock alarmed it; for starting up, it hurriedly said:— 

*T meant to have indulged in a much longer visit, 
but the warning voice of that bird tells me that I can- 
not. You should have heard of the hayloft which is, (or 
was four years ago,) converted into a rcom for the meet- 
ings of the board of brokers, besides various other 
scraps of interesting information which cannot be ob- 
tained every day. However, we must be content with 
our interview as itis. Be sure that you turn it to good 
account. Farewell.” 

The figure bowed with much ceremony, and vanish- 
ed out at the door. We heard its thick soles tramping 
down the stair, and was listening for an indication of 
its final departure through the door, when a fearfu 
crash awakened every echo in the house. Exclaiming, 
“The ghost has fallen, and kicked up a bobbery not 
exactly characteristic of one of its mould,” we sprang 
up to follow, and——awoke ! 

** Dreaming, by all that’s ridiculous!” Such was our 
waking soliloquy. 

The noise which had roused us was made by the 
purveyor of household commissaries’ stores, who was 
knocking to ascertain if we desired a breakfast. We 
did require one, and it was furnished, after eating 
which we set about to find a reason for the peculiar 
range of our fancy. It was soon discovered. Before 
us was a pile of Histories of New York, from the thin 
pamphlet of the old English adveuturer up to the pon- 
derous tome of the modern compiler; and upon the 
page we had last read was an engraving of Wall street 
as it is, done for the May number of the New York Il- 
lustrated Magazine. 

We have obeyed the injunctions of the vision, and 
the dream—wonderfully correct as to the subject mat- 
ter, by the way—is before you. The engraving repre- 
sents a view from the corner of Broad street to the river. 
Truly, a great change has taken place in this most an- 
cient of all New York streets. Mammon isthe ruler of 
each individual who treads its pavements. Gold isthe 
idol of all these persons, and for its possession they for- 
get all else—pleasures, domestic enjoyments, the arts, 
the sciences and literature. Millions of dollars worth 
of goods are weekly bartered away there! Schemes for 
realizing fortunes at the expense of the weak-minded, 
and of the widow and the orphan, are daily concocted 
in the Wall street of 1847. Money, per centage, duties, 
stocks, investments, insurances, notes, solvencies, and 
bankruptcies—these are the subjects of Wall street con- 
versation, and naught else can, from 10 o’clock, A. M., 
until 3 P. M., claim the attention of broker, speculator, 
banker, or merchant. The venders of apples and news- 
papers who take up their quarters on the public walk 
of Wall street, or domicil themselves in and about the 
vestibule of the unfinished Merchants’ Exchange, are 
familiar with the slang of the Stock market, and can 
talk fluently of bulls and bears, and corners ! 

Instead of hosiery shops, or the dwellings of the 
fashionable, for Trinity to look down upon, her new 
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face smiles at the office devoted to the business of the 
greatest of modern inventions, the Magnetic Tele- 
graph.* For the two banks of 1794 we have now 
nearly an hundred, and for the one broker’s office of 
the same period, five hundred now bless the city in 
that particular spot, while more than one thousand 
may be seen within the lamp and watch districts. 
The Shylocks of New York are quite as implacable in 
their revenges, and as heartless, as the Shylock of the 
Rialto, and we only regret that they never meet with 
Venetian justice. Cast your eye at the-representation 
of Wall street! Within those buildings is hoarded up, 
in bonds and other securities, and in bullion, wealth 
enough to purchase food sufficient to feed the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain for years. Almost any one 
of those buildings contains means that would, even 
now, banish famine from Ireland. 

In the 17th century the spirit of commerce gave rise 
to the embryo of this great city, through the Dutch West 
India Company. By commerce she has been nourished, 
and through commerce she has attained her present 
proud and important position. With the exception of 
a small number of the larger cities of Europe, New 
York transacts more “business” than any other city 


* For this some philosophers aver that we are indebted to 
the ancients. Nonsense. They undoubtedly possessed a 
knowledge of steam, but not of the principles of the light- 
ning expresses. We believe that for centuries the gipsey 
wanderers through France did enjoy telegraphic communi- 
cation ; but they did so by the aid of the earth, in which they 





found veins of sonorous substance, by striking which at one 
end they transmitted intelligence to the other. 


in the world, and all that ‘* business” is done in the* 
Wall street before you. Many a man goes with com- 
petence smiling upon him into that thoroughfare dur- 
ing the early part of a day and leaves it a beggar, and 
so, vice versa. Would you know what real reverses 
are? Frequent Wall street a week. Would you be 
familiar with the extreme “ good luck” so often para- 
graphed as miraculous in the newspapers? Lounge 
through Wall street, a careful observer, six months or 
thereabouts. Would you become acquainted with the 
value of sugars, satins, soaps, teas, spirits, jewelry, or 
any other known article? Be an habitué of Wall street. 
Would you understand the extent to which luxuries 
are brought here from all quarters of the globe, and 
learn how we ransack every corner of the earth, from 
China to Greenland, and from the Sandwich Islands 
to South America? Trot through the Custom House 
at the corner of Wall and Broad street one hour each 
day, and you will soon be informed and astonished. 
Wall street, as it was once the boundary of the city, 
and the West End of it, is now the money mart and 
head business channel of the United States Could 
any inhabitant of New Amsterdam, in his heavy 
beaver hat (from the nethermost portion of which 
would depend an eel-skin queue) linsey woolsey coat 
and six pairs of enormous breeches, revisit the spot 
now, how would his affrighted soul long for a reinstate- 
ment in its berth in the world of spirits! 

There is one fact which the ghost forgot to mention, 
and that is that the regicide John Dixwell, one of the 
judges of Charles I., who at the restoration fled to this 
country, had trod the ground of ancient Wall street. 





THE BEADSMAN. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


Unperneatu this marble cold | 
Lies a warrior stout’ and bold, 
Hugo de Breccy, this was he, 
Flower of all the knights of France, 
Mirror of all courtesy ; 
Braver never splintered lance. 
Stout he fought for many a year 
For the holy sepulchre— 
Where the fray was thickest, he 
Might ay be seen in sable mail, 
Fighting like Incarnate Death 
.Mounted on a courser pale ; 
Hewing a wide path in fight, 
As beseems a noble knight, 
After many a year had gone, 
With a gray and grizzled head, 
Homesick he came home to find 
All he loved departed, dead. 
Kin and friends and ladye fair— 
She they say with grief and care 
Perished—from the hour he started 
Growing sick and broken hearted ; 
Sitting like a drooping flower 
In her wild, neglected bower— 
In her chapel oft at prayer, 
Kneeling before the Virgin there, 
‘Wan as airy statua, 
Praying for the far-away, 
That our lady’s grace end boon 
Would keep him safe and bring him soon 
Safely home to her ; and when 
She had said he’d come egain 
From the Holy Wars, (they say 
?T was a twelve month and a day,) 








She went every morn when first 

Day light o’er the welkin berst. 

To her castle’s lofty dome, 

Watching for his coming home ; 

Moaning pitiful aloud, 

Dreaming every dusty cloud 

Came from his returning band— 

Waving to it her white hand. 

But they vanished all, and he 

Stil! delayed to come, and she 

Sick with hope deferred so long, 
Broke her heart one day and died— 

Then her little son and heir— ~ 
They are sleeping side by side. 

And his kindred one by one ‘ 

Drooped and died, tili all were gone— 

He was in the world alone. 

Restless, everywhere he strayed, 

In the sun and in the shade, 

Wandering and melancholy 

In a kind of sober folly, 

Looking for his friends : distraught 

With the sad and solemn thought 

That he was left alone to be 

The last leaf upon the tree. 

She pined and died one Autumn day, 

And was buried here. Oh pray 

Gentle passenger that he 

Into Heaven’s felicity 

May have quick admittance, so 

When thou liest cold and low, 

Tears be shed and prayers be said 

O’er thee in thy narrow bed : 

Jesu Merci for the Dead! 








INCIDENTS FROM BUENA VISTA. 


Tue result of Taylor’s glorious victory at Buena Vista 
has added another wreath of glory to the American 
arms, and has also proved, in a most impressive man- 
ner, that the armies of the United States are invinci- 
ble and unconquerable in the field. In the exultation 
of our success, we have no desire to carp at the cause, 
the opponents, nor the promoters and supporters of the 
war—we merely wish to record a few of the most 
startling incidents of the above battle that arrested our 
attention while reading over the various accounts. 
The New Orleans Picayune, from the correspondence 
of one of its editors, (Kendall,) has furnished the most 
graphic descriptions. 

General Taylor had selected Buena Vista for his 
battle ground ; but in order to draw Santa Anna into 
the field, he affected a retreat to Agua Neuva. The 
ruse was successful. 

** On the 2ist the enemy were descried, approaching 
over the distant hills. At their appearance the volun- 
teers raised a great shout, and gave three tremendous 
cheers. The engineers and officers were seen flying 
over the field, and dragging their cannon about to get 
them into position; but the nature of the ground did 
not favor the undertaking, as it was late in the day 
before the big guns began te open. _ 

“The enemy had with them thirty-two cannon, 
mostly of large calibre. Their fire, though kept up 
very briskly, and apparently well manned, did so little 
execution in our ranks, that it was not considered 
necessary to return their fire. Our cannon were, there- 
fore, silent the whole of the 21st. During the day an 
officer approached our lines with a flag of truce, and 
requested to be shown to Gen. Taylor. The brave old 
man was sitting quietly on his old white charger, with 
his leg over the -pommel of his saddle, watehing the 
movements of the enemy, when the “lexican otlicer 
was presented. In a very courteous a:id graceful man- 
ner the officer stated that he had been sent by his Ex- 
cellency Gen. Santa Anna, to his Excellency Gen. 
Taylor, to inquire, in the most respectful manner, 
what he [Gen. T.] was waiting for.” 

The silence of our batteries had puzzled the Mexican 
General ; but his countenance must have looked inter- 
esting when he received General Taylor’s reply that 
** he was only waiting for Santa Anna to surrender.” 
The message proved to be a ruse, and a somewhat un- 
fair one, we take it, toascertain Taylor’s position ; and 
from the opening of the Mexican battery upon that 
quarter immediately on the return of the spy, (for we 
can regard him inno other light,) an intention appears 
to have been manifested to destroy the General and his 
Staff by one effective blow, and thus cripple the con- 
dition of our army. The Picayune continues: 

“Utterly indifferent to the perils of his situation, 
there sat the old chief, on his conspicuous white horse, 

ring through his spy-glass at the long lines of Mex- 
ican troops that could be seen at a great distance on 
the march. The persuasions of his aids could not in- 
duce him to abandon his favorite point for observation, 
nor to give up his old white horse. To the suggestion 
of his staff that old whitey was rather too Ke my 
acharger for the commander, he replied, ‘that the 
old fellow had missed the fun at Monterey, on account 
of a sore foot, and he was determined he should have 
his share this time.’ 

“* At sunrise on the 22d February, the battle began 
in earnest. The Mexicans were drawn out in im- 
mense numbers. The dark columns of infantry ex- 
tended as far as the eye could reach, and the cavalry 
seemed to cover the whole view with their intermina- 
ble lines. At intervals between the infantry and cav- 
alry their big guns, strongly protected by a large artil- 





lery force, kept up an incessant cannonade against 
our lines. Their forces were soon in motion. Our 
artillery was thrown forward to meet them, protected 
by the volunteers. General Wool led the main body 
in person, and was seen everywhere, rallying and en- 
couraging the volunteers. The two armies were soon 
engaged in hot conflict. The broken nature of the 
ground divided the forces, so that instead of one gene- 
ral engagement, the regiments were compelled in a 
great measure to fighten theirown hook. Our officers 
were always in the advance, leading their troops— 
hence, the great mortality among them. In this gen- 
eral melee, one of our small regiments of four hamid 
men would be attacked by a whole Mexican brigade 
of several thousand. Thus the Kentucky infantry was 
attacked at the foot of the hili in a deep ravine, by an 
immense force of theenemy. A large number of the 
officers were killed here—among theim was Colonel 
McKee, who fell badly wounded, and was immediate- 
ly dispatched by the enemy, who pierced_him with 
their bayonets as he lay on the ground. Lieutenant 
Colonel Clay was shot through the thigh, and being 
unable to walk, was taken up and carried some dis- 
tance by some of his men, but owing to the steepness 
of the hill, the men finding it very difficult to carry 
him, and the enemy pressing in great numbers upon 
them, the gallant Lieutenant Colonel begged them to 
leave him on the field. The last that was seen of this 
noble young officer he was lying on his back, fighting 
with his sword the enemy who were stabbing him 
with their bayonets. The veteran Captain Wm. 8S. 
Wills of the same regiment, at the head of his compa- 
ny, with three stalwart sons who fought at his side, 
was badly wounded, but still continued the fight until 
he was overcome with loss of blood.” 


There appears to be no honor in battle with the com- 
mon rabble of the Mexican army ; for where they do 
make a victorious charge, assassination follows in their 
wake to dispatch and rob the wounded. Clay and 
McKee were doubtless both victims to this sanguinary 
and dishonorable mode of warfare. It is fortunate for 
them that they have not like spirits to deal with, or the 
retribution might be dreadful. 

Here is an instance of terrific bravery on the part of 
the men belonging to Bragg’s and O’Bryan’s batteries: 


**On the 23d, at early dawn, the battle was renewed 
with great fury. The chief etlorts of the enemy seem- 
ed to be directed against the left wing, composed 
of General Wool’s division, General Lane being in 
command of the Indiana brigade. The fight was most 
obstinateandsanguinary. Santa Anna, from his vastly 
superior forces, was enabled to direct, against this part 
of our army, three or four men to one. They fought 
with determined bravery, and fully redeemed their 
character from the aspersions heretofore cast upon it. 
Being composed chiefly of cavalry, they oaiened up to 
the very mouths of our guns and cut and lanced the 
gunners. Every man belonging to O’Bryan’s battery 
was either killed or wounded. Captain Bragg seein 
this, and fearing that his own guns might be captured, 
prepared to take another position. At this critical 
juncture, when a single false move might have proved 


fatal to the whole army, Major Manstield, of the En- - 


gineer department, spurred to General Taylor and in- 
formed him of the contemplated change of position. 
“Go back instantly,” replied General Taylor, “and 
tell him not to move an inch, but give them grape and 
canister.” Theorder was obeyed by the gallant Br 

as promptly as it was given, and his battery instantly 
vomited forth the most awful destruction, the guns 
being charged with musket balls and every species of 
death-dealing missiles. We should have stated that 
General Wool had been manceuvring to draw the Mexi- 
cans within reach of our artillery. He made a feint of 
attacking them in foree, and suddenly retreating de- 
coyed them within range of our light batteries. His 
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force opened to the right and left, and the havoc was 
tremendous. Six thousand cavalry charged Bragg’s 
battery; when within two hundred yards, every gun 
opened upon them, cutting a lane through their entire 
column thirty feet broad. A second round halted them 
for a moment, but the third proved so destructive that 
they fled in the greatest confusion.” 


There is something in the following incident that 
makes the blood tingle, and the heart expand with an 
emotion of pride. Some persons, fanatically punctili- 
ous, may possibly object to General Taylor’s use of the 
name of the Deity, but we can see nothing in it but 
the honest indignation of the veteran at the supposed 
weakness of the troops from his native state. 


“At a very critical point of the battle on the 23d, 
when it came necessary to sustain one of our columns, 
which was staggering under a charge made by the 
Mexicans in overwhelming numbers, General Taylor 
despatched Mr. Crittenden to order Colonel McKee, ot 
the 2d Kentucky regiment, to bring his men into im- 
mediate action. Mr. Crittenden tound the regiment, 
men and officers, eager for the fray, delivered his order, 
rode back to the General, by whose side it was his duty 
to keep. The Kentuckians moved forward in gallant 
style, led by McKee and Clay, both of whom, alas! 
fell in a subsequent part of the day. It so happened 
that before reaching a position from which they could 
deliyer an effective fire, the regiment had to cross a 
valley which was broken up by ravines and masses of 
stone. While crossing this valley, the heads only of 
the men could be seen from the point which General 
Taylor and Mr. Crittenden occupied—and these were 
bobbing up and down, and crosswise in such confu- 
sion, as to impress both with the idea that the regi- 
ment had fallen into disorder. The Mexicans were 
annoying them at the same moment by a fire, which 
helped to confirm the opinion of the general, that the 
Kentuckians were thrown into dismay. 

It was one of those decisive crises which occur in 
every contested field, when the issue of the day de- 
pended, for the time being, upon the gallantry of a 
particular corps. 

General Taylor, who, as before said, could only see 
the heads of the troops, and misled by their motions in 
getting across gullies and going around rocks and other 
obstructions, into the belief that they were about to 
falter, turned to Mr. Crittenden, who is a Kentuckian, 
and with a countenance indicating deep mortification, 
for the General is a Kentuckian too, and fierce with 
emotion, exclaimed, ‘‘ By G—d, Mr. Crittenden, this 
will not do—this is not the way for Kentuckians to be- 
have themselves when called upon to make good a 
battle—it will never answer sir; and with this he 
clenched his sword and knit his brow and set his teeth 
hard together. Mr. Crittenden, who was mistaken by 
the same indication that deceived the general, could 
scarcely make a reply from very chagrin and shame. 
Ina few moments, however, the Kentuckians crossed 
the uneven places and were soon ascending the slope 
of the valley, shoulder to shoulder, and with the firm 
and regular step of veterans of a hundred fields. On 
they moved until they reached the crest of the hill, 
where they met the enemy before the flush of a tem- 
porary advantage had subsided. Here they delivered 
their fires by companies, with such regularity and dead- 
ly aim, that the decimated phalanx of Mexico gave and 
retreated precipitously. As the Kentuckians emerged 
from the valley, the countenance of the old general, 
who was regarding them with the intensest interest, 
gradually relaxed the bitterness of its expression. A 
glow of pride supplanted the deep mortification which 
fixed its muscles, and enthusiasm qualified the fierce 
glance of his eye. Forward they moved under his 
riveted gaze, whose feelings became more and more 
wrought up as they approached the scene ef carnage. 
When they opened their fire, the old general could no 
longer restrain his admiration, but broke forth with a 
loudhuzza. ‘* Hurrah forold Kentuck,” he exclaimed, 
talking as it were to himself, and rising in his saddle 
—“That’s the way to do it;” and the tears of exulta- 
tion rolled down his cheeks as he said it. 

Having got rid of this ebullition of State pride, he 
went about looking after other parts of the field. 





Would that the chivalric conduct of Major Dix, in 
the following incident, and the bravery of the Mississippi 
Rifles had been a saving example to the brigade that 
so ingloriously fled, when the arm of every man was 
of the most vital importance in that desperate struggle 
with a powerful foe. 

‘* At the desperate attack on O’Bryan’s battery, when 
the Indiana brigade wavered and tottered all along 
the line, irom the force of overwhelming numbers, 
Major Dix of the paymaster’s departinent, snatch- 
ed a flag staff from the hands of its carrier and rushed 
to the tront of the brigade and exhorted the men to 
stand firm. His presence reanimated them, and they 
redoubled their exertions. Colonel Jefferson Davis, the 
brave, chivalrous, and accomplished commander of 
the Mississippi Rifles, was severely wounded, whether 
on the first or second day of the fight is not known. 
They were thrown forward the first day as skirmishers, 
a most perilous duty, and suffered severely, loosing 40 
men in killed, and having 110 wounded—a loss, con- 
sidering the weakness of the regiment, not over 400 in 
number—almost unparalleled.” 





And here is a simple incident of another character, 
and the exclamation of General Taylor is worthy of 
being imperishably stamped upon the heart of every 
true and devoted lover of his country. Acting upon 
that principle, we certainly must be ever invincible. 

* After the battle was won, General Wool, who was 
distinguished for his gallantry and skill, met General 
Taylor, threw his arms around his neck, and con- 
gratulated him on the brilliant victory, in warm terms. 
The old hero re lied, ** We can’t be beaten, General 
when we all pull together.”” The whole country will 
attest the justice of the simple reply.” 

The landing of our army at Vera Cruz, the invest- 
ment, and subsequent capture of the city, and the 
charge of Harney’s dragoons, are each fitting com- 
panions to Taylor’s victories; and to General Scott, 
and the officers of the army and navy, their country’s 
gratitude may properly be awarded. The small loss on 
the American side is not the least part of our victory. 
Weshall conclude this article with the following respect- 
ing the landing. It must have been a spectacle such 
as does not occur once in an age: 


“The landing of the American army at Vera Cruz 
was accomplished in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on all concerned, and the regularity, pre- 
cision and promptness with which it was eflected, 
has probably not been surpassed, if it has been equalled, 
in modern warfare. 

“The removal of a large body of troops from numer- 
ous transports into boats, in an open sea—the subse- 
quent disembarkation on the sea beach, on an enemy’s 
coast, through a surf with all their arms and accoutre- 
ments, without a single error or accident, requires great 
exertion, skill and sound judgment. 

“The French expedition against Algiers, in 1830, 
was said to be the most complete armament in every 
respect that ever left Europe; it had been prepared 
with labor, attention and experience, and nothing had 
been omitted to insure success, and seca | in the 
means and facilities for landing the troops. This dis- 
embarkation took place in a wide bay, which was 
more favorable than an open beach directly on the 
ocean, and (as in the present instance) without any 
resistance on the partof the enemy—yet only 9000 men 
were landed the first day, and 30 to 40 lives were lost 
by accidents, or upsetting of boats; whereas, on the 
present occasion, 12,000 men were landed in one day, 
without, so far as we have heard, the slightest accident 
or the loss of a single life. The great credit of this, of 
course, belongs to the navy, under whose orders and 
arrangements, and by whose exertions it was effected, 
and reflects the highest credit on Commodore Conner, 
and the gallant olloens and seamen belonging to his 
squadron—credit is also justly due to the Department, 
under whose directions the needful arrangements 
were made, and means provided for carrying it into 
effect.” 








NEW BOOKS. 


Tae Coxstitutionay History or Encianp, from the Acces- 
sion of Henry VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry 
Hallam. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is a work of great value to the student in history, and 
isa kind of companion volume to Hallam’s ‘Europe During 
the Middle Ages”—in fact, the author at first intended to em- 
body the Constitutional History with the Middle Ages, but 
the magnitude of the original scheme caused its abandon" 
ment, but not without the hope of being able to prosecute 
the Constitutional History in a separate volume, the result of 
which is now for the first time put before the American pub- 
lic. Mr. Hallam says in his preface, the title of the book ap” 
pearing to exclude all matter not referring to the state of 
government, he has generally abstained from mentioning, 
except cursorily, either military or political transactions, 
which do not seem to bear on this primary subject. For the 
matter contained in this volume the general reader might be 
compelled to wade through thirty ponderous tomes of dry 
historic records, while here he has the subject at his fingers’ 
ends, with nothing to do but turn to the index and find its 
location in print. An historical library can hardly be com- 
plete without it. The volume contains upward of seven 
hundred large octavo pages, beautifully printed on fine white 


paper. 

Great Events: Described by Distinguished , Historians, 
Chroniclers and other Writers. Collected and in part trans- 
lated by Francis Lieber. Harper & Brothers. 

This is a good sized duodecimo volume, well stocked with 
some of the most remarkable events in the world’s history, 
among which we might notice The Battle of Thermopyle, 
The Death of Socrates, The Death of Huss, The Sack of 
Rome, Martin Luther’s appearance before the Diet of Worms, 
The Conquest of Constantinople, &c. 

Directions For INviGoRATING AND Protonaine Lire; or 
The Invalid’s Oracle. By Wm. Kitchiner, M.D. Revised 
and Improved by T. 8S. Barrett. Harper & Brothers. 
Opposed as we are to the introduction of medical books 

into families, we still think many valuable hints might be de- 

rived from the volume before us ; though all directions for 
prolonging life must come down ultimately to the simple 
command—Be ye temperate in all things. Eat and drink 
sparingly, deal justly with all men, keep your temper, and 
take proper exercise, and you may defy the doctor and the 

Old Scratch. 

Scenes 1x Nature: or Conversations for Children, on Land 
and Water. 

Tue Juvenite Bupcer Re-oreney: being Selections from 
the Writings of Dr. John Aiken. 

Ramsces apout tHE Country. By Mrs. Ellet. 

Tunes py THEIR Richt Names, and other Stories, Tables, 
and Moral Pieces, in Prose and Verse, selected and arranged 
from the writings of Mrs. Barbauld. With a Sketch of her 
Life. By Mrs. S. J. Hale. 

The above comprise a portion of the Harpers’ series of 
Popular Juvenile Works, full of entertaining and instructive 
matter for the young. 





Tue JuventLe Speaker ; comprising Elementary Rules and 
Exercises in Declamation, with a Selection of Pieces for 
Practice. By Francis T. Russell. Harper & Brothers. 
We should judge this book to be a very useful assistant to 

the young scholar in acquiring a necessary accomplishment. 

The rules seem laid down systematically and the selections 

judiciously made. 

Tue American in Encuanp. By A. Slidell Mackenzie. 
Harper & Brothers. 

We do not profess to be over sanguine about the sales of 
this work, for we do not think the author’s popularity alone 
will procure him bread and salt. The present issue is, we 
believe, a new edition—two volumes in paper covers, 25 
cents each. 

Tue Kine’s Hicnway. A Novel. By G.P.R.James. Pock- 
et Edition—25 cents. Harper & Brothers. 

The same publishers have concluded their magnificent 
Shakspere, making one of the most splendid editions of the 
Great Bard ever published. It comprises three volumes, 
under the appropriate heads of Histories, Comedies and Tra- 
gedies. We have also received from H. & B.’s some scattering 
numbers of The Pictortat History or Encianp—the last 
number received was 20—previous to that, 14. The work is 
very neatly reproduced, and is like to prove a popular his- 
tory. 

Tue Mitten or Marticne. By Henry William Herbert. 
Richards &.Co., 30 Ann street. 

We have seen this work warmly praised in other quarters, 
and from what we know of Mr. Herbert’s talents as a writer, 
we are willing to believe a great deal said in his praise. 

Wm. Taylor & Co., 2 Astor House, have sent us CHam- 
BeRS’s CycLop£p1a oF Enoxisu Literature, published by 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, Boston. This is a handsome edi 
tion of a most excellent work—a Library, almost, in itself. 
We advise these who have not thg work to step in at the 
stores and look at a copy. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF Women, Moral, Poetical, and Historical. 
With Twelve Highly Finished Engravings. By Mrs. Ja- 
meson. New York: Wiley & Putnam. 

This is one of the most elegant issues which the press in 
this country has sent out, doing infinite credit to the enter- 
prise of the publishers ; and the talented authoress has ac- 
complished wonders by her judicious and discriminating 
criticisms as well as by her delicate perception of the beau- 
tiful and sublime in Shakspere. The work of Mrs. Jameson 
must necessarily be an indispensable closet companion with 
the writings of the Greatest Author, and its elegance will 
place it among the choice volumes of the drawing room. 

Aside from the volume spoken of above, there are eight 
more parts to complete the work, each containing three beau- 
tiful engravings executed in the finest style of the art, under 
the direction of Mr. Charles Heath, comprising (with those 
accompanying the Characteristics) all the principal female 
characters in the plays of Shakspere. 
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